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“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a scornful tone, “it means just what I 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 


“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so many different things.” 
“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be master—that’s all.” 
Alice was too much puzzled to say anything, so after a minute Humpty Dumpty began again. 


“They’ve a temper, some of them—particularly verbs, they’re the proudest—adjectives you can 
do anything with, but not verbs—however, I can manage the whole lot of them!” 


(Lewis Carroll (Charles L. Dodgson), Through the Looking-Glass, 1872.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


Human language evolved from grunts and gestures to an incredibly complicated system of 
communication, which includes many thousands of different languages. And language goes on 
evolving, as new words become accepted and old ones fade away. 


The history of language is a big field, but I'm interested in only one small part of it: the often 
weird-sounding phrases we use and where they came from. I've discovered that most arose from 
the ordinary, practical aspects of life. 


As a writer, of course, I spend my days working with words. And I play with words, too, doing 
scrabble games and crossword puzzles. My friend, Leanne, plays with the language by making 
up neat new words, for example: 

Curmudgette — female curmudgeon; specializes in complaining about the weather. 

Wrabble — a combination of ‘babble’ and 'write,' describing chatty emails. 


And what about the word "word"? According to the English Oxford Living Dictionaries, here are 
some (not all) uses of "word" in common phrases: 

—at a word: As soon as requested. 

—be as good as one's word: Do what one has promised. 

—have a word: Speak briefly to someone. 

—in a word: Briefly. 

—keep one's word: Do what one has promised. 

—of few words: Taciturn. 

—put something into words: Express in speech or writing. 

—spread the word: Share information or news. 

—take someone at their word: Interpret a person's words literally. 
—take someone's word: Believe what someone says without checking. 
—waste words: Talk in vain. 

—word gets around: News or rumors spread. 

—word of honor: A solemn promise. 

—word of mouth: Spoken transmission of information. 

—word on the street: A rumor currently being circulated. 

—words fail me: Expresses one's disbelief or dismay. 

—a word to the wise: A brief explanation is all that is required. 

—my word: An exclamation of surprise. 


A discussion of "word" could take many chapters, but let's not go there. Turn the page and, in 
two shakes of a lamb's tail, we'll be into the interesting stuff. 


© 


1~ LAMZY DIVEY 


Mairzy Doats is a novelty song written and composed in 1943, and it made the pop charts several 
times, with a version by the Merry Macs reaching No. 1 in March 1944. The sheet music had 
sales of over 450,000 within the first three weeks of release. 


The song's refrain, as written on the sheet music, seems meaningless: 
Mairzy doats and dozy doats and liddle lamzy divey 
A kiddley divey too, wooden shoe 


However, the lyrics of the bridge provide the answer: 
If the words sound queer and funny to your ear, a little bit jumbled and jivey, 
Sing "Mares eat oats and does eat oats and little lambs eat ivy." 
(A kid'll eat ivy, too, wouldn't you?) 


Now, let's get serious about where lambs (and a few sheep) appear in the language. 


TWO SHAKES OF A LAMB'S TAIL 


Lambs are playful and move remarkably fast. Hence, "two shakes of a lamb's tail" means "very 
quickly" or "in the blink of an eye" and has done so since at least 1840 in America. 


We don't know where the phrase originated, but people generally agree that lambs can shake 
their tails so fast that two shakes are almost as fast as one. 


The phrase first appeared in Ingoldsby Legends by Richard Barham, published in 1840. But we 
can assume the phrase existed in modern language long before that. 


Here is the first part of a letter to the editor which appeared in the Nelson Evening Mail in New 
Zealand in 1881: "A Brooklyn man spent seven hours writing an essay to prove that a woman is 
inferior to a man, and then spent two hours more and a heap of profanity in an ineffectual 
attempt to thread a needle, a job which a woman finally did for him in about two shakes of a 
lamb's tail." 


The phrase is also, surprisingly, used in science. A "shake" is an informal unit of time equal to 
10 nanoseconds. It has applications in nuclear physics, helping to conveniently express the 
timing of various events in a nuclear explosion. Like many nuclear units of measurement, it is 
derived from Top Secret operations of the Manhattan Project during World War II. The typical 
time required for one step in the chain reaction (1.e., the typical time for each neutron to cause a 
fission event which releases more neutrons) is one "shake," and the chain reaction is typically 
complete by 50 to 100 shakes. 


nan~wnw 


INNOCENT AS A LAMB 


An innocent lamb is naive, inexperienced, or guiltless of a crime. In contrast to ignorance, 
innocence is generally viewed as positive, suggesting an optimistic view of the world. 


People who lack the mental capacity to understand the nature of their acts may be seen as 
innocent, regardless of their behavior. Therefore, "innocent" can refer to a child, or to a person of 
any age who is mentally disabled. 


However, technology has given children today a platform where they are referred to as "digital 
natives," and often seen as more knowledgeable than adults. This is frequently true. Children 
born into the world of digital media will learn how to use it as easily as they learn language. 


Many of us over 50 are indeed as innocent as a lamb when it comes to computers! 


~~~ 


MUTTON DRESSED AS LAMB 


This disparaging term is used for an older woman who tries unsuccessfully to look young and 
attractive in the style of younger women. 


"Dressing as lamb" may have originated as describing a woman seeking marriage. It is still 
sometimes an economic necessity for a woman to marry while young enough to bear children. 
But, more often, it's used by a woman trying to pretend she's younger than she is. 


The phrase is first found in print in An Irish Beauty of the Regency, the journal of social gossip 
that Mrs. Frances Calvert published in 1811. 


"Mutton" was used as slang for a prostitute in the 1500s. From early in the 1800s, the word was 
also used for either sex as an abbreviation of "muttonhead," or stupid person. This, in turn, is 
thought to be the origin of the term "mutt" meaning both a silly person and a dog. 


These two lines are apt: 
"Things are seldom what they seem, 
Skim milk masquerades as cream." 
[W. S. Gilbert, H.M.S. Pinafore, Act IT]. 


LIKE A LAMB TO THE SLAUGHTER 


The lamb is someone who acts innocently, without knowing that something bad is going to 
happen, and therefore behaves calmly and does not fight the situation. 


It arises from the Bible (King James Version), which has several allusions to animals going to 


slaughter. The one from Isaiah 53:7 says, "He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth: he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he openeth not his mouth." 


The allusion to the helplessness of lambs was used in the 1991 film The Silence of The Lambs. 


~n~wnw 


MIGHT AS WELL BE HANGED FOR A SHEEP AS A LAMB 


If you're going to sin, sin big! Today, the phrase is often used to mean that once you've become 
involved in an action, legal or not, you might as well commit to it entirely. 


The earliest written example is from John Ray's English Proverbs of 1678: "As good be hang'd 
for an old sheep as a young lamb." 


The origin lies in old English law when many crimes brought the death penalty. One of those 
crimes was sheep-stealing. So, if you were going to steal a sheep, you'd take a full-grown one 
rather than a lamb, because the penalty would be the same no matter which you took. In the 
1820s, the law was reformed to end the death penalty for that crime. 


A similar expression is "in for a penny, in for a pound." If you've risked losing a penny, perhaps 
it's worth risking a pound. 


Both phrases are really more about the risk than the outcome. You might not be hanged at all; 
you're merely risking that possibility. Most of us don't actually believe we'll be hanged or lose 
the pound. Or that it's going to rain on Sunday's picnic. 


~~wnw 


MARCH COMES IN LIKE A LION, AND GOES OUT LIKE A LAMB 


This is an English proverb describing typical March weather. In theory, when March starts it's 
still winter and, on the twenty-first of the month, spring begins. 


One of the earliest citations is in Thomas Fuller's 1732 compendium, Gnomologia: Adagies and 
Proverbs; Wise Sentences and Witty Sayings, Ancient and Modern, Foreign and British. 


Early North American settlers relied on weather observations to make forecasts. They observed 
that early March was often marked by biting cold and winter storms, likened to a lion's roar. But, 
by the end of the month, the weather was often warm, spring-like, and docile, like a gentle lamb. 
But it didn't, and doesn't, happen that way all the time. 


Prior to the invention of the mercury barometer, the only instrument was human experience, 
which doesn't always work. Just because last March ended like a lamb, warm and gentle, doesn't 
mean it'll happen that way this year. Or next! 


The proverb "mad as a March hare" has a similar origin. A March hare is a brown hare in the 
breeding season, noted for leaping, boxing, and running in circles, regarded apparently as like the 
strong winds of March. 


~~ 


SACRIFICIAL LAMB 


Originally, a sacrificial lamb was one ritually killed as an offer to a deity. Today, the phrase is a 
metaphor referring to an animal or person sacrificed for the common good. It may also mean 
they've been blamed unfairly for something they didn't do, usually in order to protect another 
more powerful person or group. 


As an example of sacrificing for the common good, farmers escorting cattle across a river which 
might have piranhas will sometimes sacrifice a sick or injured cow downstream before letting the 
herd enter the water. Keep those vicious little fish busy! 


In politics, a sacrificial lamb candidate is a candidate chosen to contest an election despite the 
fact that he or she has little chance of victory. 


In fiction, the term refers to a character whose only dramatic purpose is to die, spurring the hero 
to action and showing how evil the villain is. Often the sacrificial lamb is someone close to the 
protagonist. 


In mythology, blood sacrifices are commonly made to appease, or as a trade for something 
greater down the road, such as regeneration or an increase in power. In some cultures, a king was 
sacrificed each spring to guarantee the growth of crops, thus ensuring the continuation and 
livelihood of the kingdom. In the classical era, Iphigenia was sacrificed by her father 
Agamemnon to placate the goddess Artemis, whom he had offended. 


In real life, the Aztecs engaged in human sacrifice to aid the sun in rising and disposed of 
thousands for events like the dedication of a new temple. 


It seems that there is some advantage in being a scruffy old sheep, of little interest to anyone. 


~~ 


BLACK SHEEP 


A "black sheep" usually means a disreputable or disgraced family member. It may also refer to 
someone who doesn't conform to the ethics, morals, beliefs, or even the dress code of a particular 
group. The individual is often labeled as a troublemaker. 


The term originated from the occasional black sheep born into a flock of white sheep. Their 
fleeces weren't suitable for dying and so were worth less than those of white sheep. 


In European thought, the use of "black" is often associated with the devil, and bad things in 
general. This may arise from black being used as the color of mourning, at least as far back as 
Rome in the second century CE, and Rome likely borrowed it from the Egyptians. In the early 
days, it was thought that the body contained four humors, or fluids, that determined one's 
physical and mental qualities. One of the four humors was black bile, associated with 
melancholy, sadness, and depression. 


Despite that, one black sheep in a flock was considered good luck by shepherds in some areas of 
England. The Folk-Lore Record, 1878, included this piece: "We speak figuratively of the one 
black sheep that is the cause of sorrow in a family; but in its reality it is regarded by the Sussex 
shepherd as an omen of good luck to his flock." 


A black sheep is the hero of one of the oldest English nursery rhymes and was first printed in 
Tommy Thumb's Pretty Song Book, circa 1744. This original is almost the same as the version we 
know today: 

Bah, Bah, a black Sheep, 

Have you any Wool? 

Yes merry have I, 

Three Bags full, 

One for my master, 

One for my Dame, 

One for the little Boy 

That lives down the lane. 


The phrase has been adopted by some groups to mark themselves as radical or extreme. For 
example, a particular Marine fighter squadron during World War II was nicknamed the Black 
Sheep Squadron because of their radical exploits. Psychologists have also used the term to 
describe how a group will judge their own nonconforming member more harshly than the 
nonconforming members of a rival group. 


The same idea is illustrated in some other languages by the phrase "white crow." And a similar 
term is béte noire, which is French for "black beast" and means something disliked or feared. 


~~ 


WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING 


A wolf in sheep's clothing refers to someone who hides malicious intent under the guise of 
kindliness, playing a role contrary to their true character. 


Certain elements of this proverb are found in Aesop's (620-560 BCE) fable of the shepherd who 
raised a wolf cub among his dogs. When the cub was grown, it secretly reverted to type. If a wolf 
stole a sheep and the dogs could not catch it, the guardian wolf continued the chase and shared 
the meal with the marauder. On other occasions it would kill a sheep and share the meat with 
other dogs. Eventually the shepherd discovered what was happening and hanged the wolf. 


Another fable by Aesop concerns a wolf that regularly comes to view the flock but never 
attempts an attack. The shepherd comes to trust it and on one occasion leaves the wolf on guard. 
He returns to find his flock destroyed and blames himself for being taken in. In neither case is 
there any suggestion by Aesop that the wolf disguised itself as a sheep. 


The King James Version of the Bible, 1611, gives this warning in Matthew 7:15: "Beware of 
false prophets, which come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves." 


The following tale is told by the 12th century Greek rhetorician Nikephoros Basilakis in a work 
called Progymnasmata: "A wolf once decided to change his nature by changing his appearance, 
and thus get plenty to eat. He put on a sheepskin and accompanied the flock to the pasture. The 
shepherd was fooled by the disguise. When night fell, the shepherd shut up the wolf in the fold 
with the rest of the sheep and, as the fence was placed across the entrance, the sheepfold was 
securely closed off. But when the shepherd wanted a sheep for his supper, he took his knife and 
killed the wolf." 

Accidental justice! I wonder if the shepherd ate roast wolf. 


~~wnw 


COUNTING SHEEP 


Counting sheep is what we do to combat insomnia, a problem always with us. It's an activity that 
involves both sides of the brain: the visual, picturing the sheep, and the logical, counting in 
sequence. The mundane repetition helps people to relax. 


According to a text written in Spain in the early 1100s, a king heard stories from his storyteller 
every night. One night the king did not feel like sleeping and demanded extra stories. But the 
storyteller wanted to sleep, and his solution was to tell a story that required counting sheep. A 
farmer bought two thousand sheep and they were ferried in a small boat, two at a time, across a 
flooded river. The farmer needed to do that a thousand times to get all his sheep home. The 
storyteller fell asleep after the first two sheep crossed the river! 

Did the king fall asleep? Did the storyteller survive? 


A psychologist tested the idea of counting sheep to achieve sleep. Fifty volunteer insomniacs 
were divided into three groups. One group was asked to concentrate on counting ewes in a field, 
or lambs hopping over a stile. The second group was asked to focus on something tranquil, such 
as a waterfall, or being on holiday. The third group was left to its own devices. 


Those who imagined sunny afternoons in the south of France went to sleep on average 20 
minutes earlier than they would normally. The sheep counters, and the ones who just lay there, 
hoping for sleep, actually stayed awake for longer than usual. 


So, counting sheep is not the solution to insomnia for everyone. And why does it have to be 
sheep? Perhaps it's comforting to think of cuddling up to their soft, fuzzy wool. Or perhaps 
people think sheep are boring. Having never met any sheep, I wouldn't know. 


But whatever you do, don't count cats. None will jump the fence, most will fall asleep, and the 
others will go off in opposite directions or start a fight. Soon, you'll have hundreds of cats at your 
feet, demanding a snack. Or breakfast, depending on how long you've been trying to herd them. 


~~ 


BELLWETHER 
"Bellwether" is often used to refer to a leader or a trendsetter. 


In politics, the term may be applied to a geographic region where political tendencies match in 
microcosm those of a wider area, such that the result of an election in the former region might 
predict the eventual result in the latter. 


In the stock market, a bellwether is a stock that is believed to be a leading indicator of the 
direction of a sector, industry, or market as a whole. 


In sociology, the term is applied to a person or group of people who tend to create, influence, or 
set trends. 


The origin is in Middle English. "Wether" was a castrated ram, which would usually have a bell 
hung around its neck, helping the herdsman locate the herd of sheep. 


~~ 


SHEEPISH 


"Sheepish" originated around 1200 CE, and means meek, timid, or stupid, thus resembling a 
sheep. It can also mean showing embarrassment or being bashful and awkward among strangers. 


A delightful story called Lambert the Sheepish Lion became famous in a cartoon some years ago. 
Lambert was a lion cub which had lived with a flock of sheep since he was born. Therefore, he 
thought he was a sheep. One night Lambert and the flock were sleeping peacefully when they 
heard the scary howl of a wolf. Because Lambert thought he was a sheep, he began to tremble. 


The howl grew louder as the wolf came closer and began dragging one of the sheep away. 
Suddenly Lambert experienced a strong feeling that was new to him. He ran toward the wolf, 
determined to save the sheep. 


At that point, Lambert realized he was not a sheep. When he chased off the wolf and saved the 
sheep, his true nature was revealed to him. He was the son of a lion. 


~~wnw 


2 ~HORSING AROUND 


Horses were an essential part of human life for centuries, and still are in some areas. Beautiful 
and intelligent, they're loved by many people. 


The proverbs and phrases that concern horses contain useful information about equine behavior 
or the care and treatment of horses, and many can also be applied to humans. Phrases like 
"stubborn as a mule,” "beating a dead horse," and "horse laugh" hardly need an explanation. 


Many horse expressions allude to the hefty, coarse, or even vulgar nature of the working hacks of 
the Middle Ages. This perceived lack of sophistication is apparent in the way our language was 
formed. Any plant that resembled another but was larger and coarser would be known as a horse- 
whatever. For example, horseradish is a large root resembling a radish but with a fiery taste. 


HORSING AROUND 


"Horsing around" means enthusiastic, silly play, especially play with a child-like aspect and it 
may also be called "horseplay." This is usually physical, improvised, and spontaneous, and may 
be engaged in by people of any age, from young children to mischievous adults. 


In the 1500s, "horse" was a common adjective describing anything strong, big, or coarse. The 
verb "horse" once meant "play crazy jokes on." Experts aren't sure how that came into use, or 
what horses have to do with it, but I'm sure it's because horses have a sense of humor. 


People first started using the term "horseplay" in the late 1500s. Colts and fillies tend to play 
hard and rough, especially when they have the freedom of a pasture, and most people enjoy 
watching young animals at play as they explore their world. Young creatures exhibit a great deal 
of curiosity and love of fun when they are around each other. Kicking up one's heels now and 
then can be beneficial, both physically and mentally. And, of course, kicking up their heels is 
exactly what young horses do when they race around in a field. 


I'm sorry that I only have two feet, because I can only kick up one heel at a time. 


~~ 


STRAIGHT FROM THE HORSE'S MOUTH 


In horse racing, the most trusted authorities are those who spend a lot of time with the horses. 
"From the horse's mouth" is reckoned to be one step better than even the inner circle of humans, 
that is, the horse itself. The expression came into racetrack use about 1830 and was part of 
everyday speech by 1900. The earliest printed version was in the Syracuse Herald, May 1913, 
and clearly indicates the horse racing context: "I got a tip yesterday, and if it wasn't straight from 
the horse's mouth it was jolly well the next thing to it." 


A smart horse trader could get all the information he needed from the horse's mouth since a 
horse's teeth reveal its age and health. This fact has been known for centuries and gave rise to the 
adage, "don't look a gift horse in the mouth," dating to the fifth century. 


A related comment is, "If you don't hear it from the horse's mouth, you're hearing it from a 
horse's ass." 


~nwnw 


CHAMPING AT THE BIT 


This phrase refers to the tendency of impatient or nervous horses, especially if being held back 
by their riders, to chew on the bit, often salivating excessively and sometimes head-tossing or 
pawing at the ground. Because such behavior was most often seen in racehorses eager to begin a 
race, the term has come to refer to a person who is impatient to get started on something or 
otherwise bursting with energy. 


The verb "champ" means "to make a biting or chewing action with the jaws and teeth." A bit is 
part of the apparatus that goes in the horse's mouth and connects to the bridle and reins so the 
rider can control the horse. The bit fits into a toothless ridge of the horse's mouth, so the horse 
never actually bites the bit, merely grinds its teeth or jaw against it. 


The earliest citation of "champ at the bit" appears in a poem published in 1810. 


These days, the more common phrase is "chomping at the bit." "Chomp" began to replace 
"champ" in the USA in the early 1900s. Horses still champ/chomp at the bit and there are, of 
course, opposing opinions on how to say it. 


William Safire wrote, some 31 years ago, that "to spell it 'champing at the bit' when most people 
would say ‘chomping at the bit" is to slavishly follow outdated dictionary preferences." 
I won't get involved in that argument. Both are right. 


~~~ 


CHARLEY HORSE 


"Charley horse" is a North American name for a muscle spasm. They can occur in virtually any 
muscle but are most common in the legs. These spasms are marked by painful muscle 
contractions, which can last from several seconds to a whole day. 


The main theories on how the term arose are related to late 1800s baseball. One theory is that it 
came from a lame horse called Charley pulling the roller on the Chicago White Sox ballpark. 


Another involves baseball player Joe Quest. First told in the Grand Rapids, Michigan Daily 
Democrat on 28 June 1889: "Years ago, Joe Quest was employed as an apprentice in the 
machine shop of Quest & Shaw in Newcastle. His father, who was one of the proprietors of the 


firm, had an old white horse by the name of Charley. Pulling heavy loads had stiffened the 
animal's legs so that he walked as if troubled with strained tendons. Afterwards, when Quest 
became a member of the Chicago club, he was troubled, along with others, with a peculiar 
stiffness of the legs, which brought to his mind the ailment of the old white horse, Charley. Joe 
said that the ball players troubled with the ailment hobbled exactly as did the old horse, and as no 
one seemed to know what the trouble was, Quest dubbed it ‘Charley horse.” 


A third says that the baseball pitcher Charley Radbourne was nicknamed Old Hoss. He got a 
cramp during a baseball game in the 1880s. The condition was named by putting together his 
first name and the second half of his nickname. 


And a fourth theory, again from the baseball fraternity, tells that a group of baseball players bet 
on a horse named Charley who came up lame in the home stretch. The next day, when a player 
suffered from a muscle pull in the leg, it was dubbed a "Charley horse." 


So, pick your favorite explanation and avoid getting a charley horse. They can be very painful. 


~~ 


DARK HORSE 


A "dark horse" is a person whose qualities are hidden or someone who is little known and 
unexpectedly becomes successful. 


The phrase was originally horse-racing jargon. A dark horse was one which wasn't known to the 
bettors and was therefore difficult to place odds on. The figurative use later spread to other 
fields, including politics, and has come to apply to anyone who comes to our notice but was 
previously little known. 


As far as we know, the first mention of the concept is in Benjamin Disraeli's novel The Young 
Duke (1831). Disraeli's protagonist, the Duke of St. James, attends a horse race with a surprise 
finish: "A dark horse which had never been thought of, and which the careless St. James had 
never even observed in the list, rushed past the grandstand in sweeping triumph." 


Politically, the concept came to America in the 1800s when it was first applied to James K. Polk, 
a relatively unknown Tennessee politician who won the Democratic Party's 1844 presidential 
nomination over a host of better-known candidates. Polk won the nomination on the ninth ballot 
at his party's national nominating convention and went on to become the country's eleventh 
president. 


Dark horses aren't always successful. Perhaps the two most famous unsuccessful dark horse 
presidential candidates in American history were Democrat William Jennings Bryan, and 
Republican businessman Wendell Willkie. 


~~wnw 


DON'T LOOK A GIFT HORSE IN THE MOUTH 


Looking a gift horse in the mouth would be like judging the gift's value, which is an insult. Even 
if the horse is old, it's free and you can still make good use of it. 


Horses' teeth develop a distinct wear pattern over time. Therefore, looking in the horse's mouth 
and checking the teeth is a way of gauging age, and a sign of mistrust towards the giver. 
Determining a horse's age from its teeth is usually work for a specialist though. 


This proverb is rarely applied to horses. After all, when was the last time somebody gave you a 
horse? But, as a proverb, it covers any and all gifts. 


The source is unknown. It appears in John Heywood's collection of English proverbs, published 
in 1546, as, "don't look a given horse in the mouth." 


It's been suggested that the proverb might have originated from the legend of the Trojan Horse. 
The Trojan Horse was built by Greeks to smuggle fighting men inside fortified Troy, and 
perhaps the Trojans were too polite to look their gift horse in the mouth. 

No, I don't believe that either! 


~w~nw 


EAT LIKE A HORSE 


A full-grown horse can eat up to 20 pounds of food in a day. But, to be fair to the horse, you 
have to consider that it must eat a lot of grass or straw to get the same nourishment as a human 
would from a half pound of beef or a handful of walnuts. 


In some cases, the phrase is a compliment. In others it's an insult. An allied phrase is "eat like a 
king." The similar French expressions say, "eat like an ogre," or "eat as if one was four." 


The expression "work like a horse" dates at least back to 1520, when horses replaced oxen in 
pulling carts, carriages, and plows. Since horses were now partnered with humans in so many 
ways, perhaps "eat like a horse" came into use at the same time. 


On July 12, 1882, the St. Joseph Daily Gazette in St. Joseph, Missouri published an article on 
Tug Wilson, the English pugilist. It described his training regime, including his intake of food. 
"He has hardened his muscles and reduced his weight most remarkably. He can now skip about 
like a squirrel, eat like a horse, and move about like a champion pugilist." 


The phrase "I could eat a horse," meaning, "I'm really, really hungry," is now more common. 


Since I love food, I'd be quite happy to eat like a horse. I could nibble all day long. 


~w~nw 


FLOGGING A DEAD HORSE 


This phrase covers a lot of territory: engaging in fruitless effort, or talking about something that 
no one cares about, or that has already been thoroughly discussed. Similar phrases are "beating a 
dead horse," and "beating a dead dog." 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the first recorded use of the expression in its 
modern sense was by the English politician John Bright, referring to the Reform Act of 1867, 
which called for more democratic representation in Parliament. Trying to rouse Parliament from 
its apathy on the issue, he said in a speech, would be like trying to flog a dead horse to make it 
pull a load. 


Parliaments are still like that. 


~~ 


GET OFF YOUR HIGH HORSE 


This phrase tells someone to stop behaving in an overbearing manner, or acting self-righteous or 
smugly superior, as if they know more, or claim a higher moral ground than everyone else. 


The first references to high horses are ancient and were literal: "high" horses were very large. 
John Wyclif wrote of them in English Works, circa 1380. In medieval England, a person's rank 
was reflected by the size of the horse he rode. A noble or a person of importance would ride a 
large, expensive horse, one much taller and bigger than those ridden by commoners. The phrase 
"on one's high horse" came to mean "superior." 


"High" has long been a synonym for "powerful." This use has persisted in terms like "high and 
mighty,” "high-handed,” and "high finance," and in job titles like "high commissioner." 


Today, when we say someone is on his high horse, we are criticizing his haughtiness. The first 
riders of high horses didn't see it that way. They were eager to assume a proud and commanding 
position, which was why they had mounted such a horse in the first place. And it was also the 
reason for commissioning sculptures of themselves and their horses as larger than life. 

The imagery of being high off the ground on a great war charger, looking down one's nose at 
the common herd, and also being a holder of high office made it intuitive for the term "on one's 
high horse" to come to mean "superior and untouchable." 


Deference to people in positions of power has diminished over the years and we tend nowadays 
to mock high and mighty people as being on their high horse when they affect a superior and 
disdainful manner. The term is now rarely used for people who actually are powerful and remote. 


And, since I'm neither powerful nor remote, applying the word "high" to me probably just means 
I've had too much scotch. 


~~ 


HOLD YOUR HORSES 
Slow down or stop, be patient, keep your shirt on, cool your jets. 


The phrase literally means to keep your horse (or horses) still. It's usually followed by an 
explanation of why you should wait. For example, "Hold your horses. We're almost there." And 
those who aren't in control of the horses often say, "Are we there yet?" 


The phrase is historically related to riding a horse or driving a horse-drawn vehicle. Several 
explanations, all unverified, have been offered for the origin of the phrase, some dating back to 
Ancient Greece. In Book 23 of The Iliad, Homer says, "Hold your horses!" when referring to 
Antilochus driving like a maniac in a chariot race. 


After the invention of gunpowder, the Chinese had to hold their horses because of the noise. On 
the farm where I grew up, we used both horses and tractors. Sometimes I had to hold the horses 
by their bridles so that they wouldn't panic when the noisy tractor rolled by. 


In 1800s USA, where it was written as "hold your hosses," it appeared in print that way many 
times from 1843 onwards. Example: from The Picayune (New Orleans) in September 1844, "Oh, 
hold your hosses, Squire. There's no use gettin’ riled, no how." 


In the Arctic, I'll bet they say, "Hold your dogs!" 


~~ 


HORSE FEATHERS 
"Horse feathers" means rubbish or nonsense. 


This term originated in America, coined by the comic-strip artist and writer, Billy de Beck. He 
authored the popular cartoon Barney Google, which often featured dialogues with a horse called 
Spark Plug, and also a short cartoon film called Horsefeathers, appearing in 1928. 


The long fluffy hair on the lower legs and fetlocks of some breeds of horse, such as Clydesdale, 
is called "feathering" or "feather." On some draft horses, the hair can almost cover the hooves. 
While nearly all horses will grow longer hair on the lower legs and back of the fetlocks in winter, 
"feather" refers to the particularly long, luxuriant growth that is characteristic of certain breeds. 


The phrase is also the name of a drink, the Horse Feathers Cocktail. Here's the recipe: 

- 2 oz whisky 

- 2 dashes bitters 

- 40z ginger ale (Canada Dry) 

Pour all ingredients into a highball glass almost filled with ice cubes. Stir well and serve. 


~n~wnw 


HORSE OF A DIFFERENT COLOR 
"A horse of a different color" means another matter entirely. 


Pure-bred horses are registered at birth and the information includes hair color. When a horse is 
sold, the registration is also transferred. Occasionally, the color recorded on the registration 
doesn't match the actual color of the horse. Horses' coats do sometimes change color as they age, 
but I'd be inclined to suspect that the horse being sold is not the one listed on the registration but 
an entirely different horse. 


The saying has been around since at least the 1600s. Shakespeare wrote, in Twelfth Night, this 
dialogue by Maria: "My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that colour." The phrase may have evolved 
from that speech but perhaps the idiom already existed, and Shakespeare was twisting it. 


In The Wizard of Oz, Dorothy and Toto, along with the Strawman, the Tin Man, and the 
Cowardly Lion, find themselves at the gates of Emerald City. They have trouble convincing the 
Guardian of the Emerald City Gates to let them in. When they finally persuade him, he says: 
"Well, bust my buttons! Why didn't you say that in the first place? That's a horse of a different 
color! Come on in!" 


Once the group is inside, the next scene shows the group in a horse-drawn carriage and the horse, 
of course, changes color from shot to shot. Dorothy remarks to the driver, "I've never seen a 
horse like that before!" And the driver responds, "No, and never will again, I fancy. There's only 
one of him, and he's it. He's the Horse of a Different Color you've heard tell about." 


~~wnw 


HORSE SENSE 
Horse sense means common sense, or the ability to make good judgments or decisions. 


Horse sense may refer to the accumulated knowledge about horses acquired by humans. In order 
to buy, care for, train, handle, breed, and work with horses, one must know a lot about them. 
We've been using horses for thousands of years and writing about them for nearly as long. 


On the other hand, as W.C. Fields apparently said, horse sense is the thing a horse has which 
keeps it from betting on people. 


When coining a new phrase, horses wouldn't seem to be the obvious choice of animal to act as a 
yardstick for mental ability. Owls might, perhaps, because they have been a symbol for wisdom 
for a very long time, or foxes, because they have a reputation for being quick and clever. 


So it seems that the combination of "horse" and "sense" was meant to convey a practical but 
unsophisticated country type of sense, which does have considerable value. 


The phrase may have originated with wild west cowboys. The expression is often attributed to 
the American writer James Kirke Paulding, who wrote the novel Westward Ho! in 1832. 


On the other hand, it may have arisen in England, where horses have always been loved. The 
English romantic novelist Evelyn Malcolm wrote Forsaken; Love's Battle for Heart, published in 
1805, which includes some dialogue about horse sense. 


All I know is that horse sense is something we'd all like to have. 


~~ 


IF WISHES WERE HORSES, BEGGARS WOULD RIDE 


This is both proverb and nursery rhyme, originating in the 1500s, which suggests that if wishing 
could make things happen, then even the poorest people would have everything they wanted. 


One common version of the rhyme: 
If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 
If turnips were watches, I'd wear one by my side. 
If ‘if's' and 'and's' were pots and pans, 
There'd be no work for tinkers' hands. 


The first recognizable ancestor of the rhyme was recorded in William Camden's Remaines of a 
Greater Worke, Concerning Britaine, printed in 1605, which contained the lines, "If wishes were 
thrushes beggars would eat birds." 


John Ray's Collection of English Proverbs, 1670, recorded this version: "If wishes were 
buttercakes, beggars might bite." 


The first version with modern wording was in James Kelly's Scottish Proverbs, Collected and 
Arranged, 1721: "If wishes were horses, beggars would ride." 


And, if wishes were books, I'd own a great many more than I do now! 


~w~nw 


ONE-HORSE TOWN 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines the term as "a small or rural town; a town where nothing 
important or exciting happens." 


This expression, recorded in 1857, presumably alluded to a town so small that a single horse 
could meet its transportation needs. Or, perhaps, that only one horse was available for hire. 
Today, it might refer to a town with only one traffic light. But, of course, a small town could 
have dozens of horses or traffic lights and still be quiet enough to rate the term "one-horse town." 


Charles Dickens, in his magazine All the Year Round (1871), said "'One-horse' is an agricultural 
phrase, applied to anything small or insignificant, or to any inconsiderable or contemptible 
person, as a ‘one-horse town,' a 'one-horse bank,' a ‘one-horse hotel,’ a 'one-horse lawyer,’ and so 


" 


on. 


One of the earliest recorded uses comes in a poem The One-Horse Town, published in Graham's 
Illustrated Magazine (Philadelphia) and offering the chorus: "In this mean little, green little one- 
horse town." 


Some who live in small towns try to escape them, but others idealize them as cheerful and 
peaceful places where the residents are friendly. The residents are often supportive of each other, 
but sometimes view newcomers with suspicion. 


A note in the Weekly Champion & Press of July 27, 1861, reads, "The citizens of Horsetown, 
California have raised the Stars and Stripes on a tall pole near the bridge over Clear Creek, and 
just beyond the flag and staff they have erected a gibbet with this inscription: 'Salute the Flag 
unconditionally or hang." 

Now, I'd call that downright unfriendly. 


~~wnw 


YOU CAN LEAD A HORSE TO WATER BUT YOU CAN'T MAKE IT DRINK 


This English proverb tells us that a horse, just like a human, drinks only if it wants to. The 
proverb is usually used in the senses of "there's only so much you can do" or "people will do 
what they want" or "you can't help people who don't want to be helped." 


Apparently, this proverb is one of the oldest in English, having been recorded in Old English 
Homilies, 1175. 


~n~wnw 


WITH BELLS ON! 
"T'll be there with bells on!" 


That was my response last week to a friend who invited me to a party. She said she knew it 
meant I was eager and ready to participate, and she was right. But where did the phrase come 
from? 


According to an online phrase dictionary, it originated in the late 1800s, and most early citations 
suggest a US origin. The phrase is paralleled in the UK by "with (brass) knobs on," which 
means, "with additional ornament." This is recorded from the 1930s onward. The knobs allude to 
iron bedsteads which were common at the time the term was coined. The better class beds were 
embellished with brass knobs at the top of each bedpost. 


The explanation most often put forward for "with bells on" is that bells were worn as part of 
jesters' costumes. The "going to a party" scenario certainly fits with that. However, the distance 
in time and place between the world of medieval court jesters and the emergence of the phrase in 
20th century USA tends to call that explanation into question. 


The two best explanations have to do with horses. 


Bells were used to decorate the harnesses of horses in parades, circuses, or other gala 
circumstances, as depicted on old Christmas cards. Someone coming to a party with bells on was 
planning to come in with a flourish to boost the festive spirit. 


US immigrants used large, sturdy wooden carts, called Conestoga wagons, for transport. These 
were drawn by teams of horses or mules whose collars were fitted with headdresses of bells. 
According to George Stumway, in Conestoga Wagon 1750-1850, the waggoneers personalized 
the bells to tunings they liked and took great pride in them. If a wagon became stuck, a teamster 
who came to the rescue often asked for a set of bells as reward. Arriving at a destination without 
one's bells hurt a driver's professional pride, whereas getting there with bells on was a source of 
satisfaction. 


I'd better sew some little bells on my shoes to wear to my friend's party. 


~~wnw 


3 ~ RAINING CATS & DOGS 


A heavy rain is falling, which is just the cat's pajamas on this Wet Coast. But don't go barking up 
the wrong tree, because I'm going to let the cat out of the bag. It's only water falling out of the 
sky, not any of our favorite household pets. And, before you decide I'm going to the dogs with a 
shaggy dog story, let's look at some familiar phrases. 


IT'S RAINING CATS AND DOGS 


In the England of the 1700s and 1800s heavy rain would sometimes carry dead animals and other 
debris down a city's filthy streets. Even though cats and dogs never literally showered down from 
the sky, they became associated with severe rainstorms. 


The first appearance of the phrase was in Jonathan Swift's A Complete Collection of Polite and 
Ingenious Conversation in 1738: "I know Sir John will go, though he was sure it would rain cats 
and dogs." 


The weather on the northwest coast of North America can often be described that way. In 
Denmark, however, it rains shoemaker's apprentices, and in Norway, troll women. The weather 
in Bosnia, however, is worst of all because there, apparently, it rains crowbars. 


naw 


LET THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG 
If you let the cat out of the bag, you're revealing a secret. 


Humorist and writer Will Rogers once said, "Letting the cat out of the bag is a whole lot easier 
than putting it back in." That certainly applies to cats as well as secrets. 


The first documented use of the phrase comes from a book review in a 1760 issue of The London 
Magazine, the reviewer lamenting, "We could have wished that the author had not let the cat out 
of the bag." There are two main theories explaining where the phrase actually originated but 
neither is very plausible. 


The first claims that the phrase refers to the cat o' nine tails, used by the British Royal Navy for 
punishment aboard its ships. The whip's nine knotted cords could badly scratch a sailor's back, 
like a cat's claws. The bag comes into play because the "cat," being made of leather, was kept in 
a sack to protect it from drying out and losing its flexibility. A sailor due for punishment would 
have feared letting that cat out of the bag. 


The other theory suggests the phrase came from livestock fraud. Merchants would sell customers 
live piglets, which were stored in bags for easy transport. The buyer wouldn't discover they had 
been cheated until they got home, and a cat popped out of the bag. However, knowing cats as I 


do, I'm sure the cat would have clawed the bag to ribbons before it even left the market. 


Perhaps the phrase merely represents an entertaining image of what happens when a secret is 
revealed. The shock and surprise when such truth is revealed could be likened to the commotion 
raised by a frightened cat suddenly loosed from the bag that imprisoned it. Or perhaps it comes 
from the fact that when either secrets or cats are let out, they go wherever they want. 


~n~wnw 


MORE THAN ONE WAY TO SKIN A CAT 
This means that a problem generally has more than one solution. 


In 1855, Charles Kingsley used an old British form in Westward Ho! "There are more ways of 
killing a cat than choking it with cream (or with butter)." For a dog, it was said, "there are more 
ways of killing a dog than choking him with pudding.” 


In 1678, in the second edition of John Ray's collection of English proverbs, he gives the phrase 
as, "there are more ways to kill a dog than hanging." That's obviously more lethal and permanent 
than choking on pudding. 


Another printed citation of this proverb is in an 1840 short story by the American humorist Seba 
Smith, The Money Diggers: "There are more ways than one to skin a cat, so are there more ways 
than one of digging for money." 


The American term "to skin a cat," means to perform a gymnastic exercise that involves passing 
the feet and legs between the arms while hanging by the hands from a horizontal bar and pulling 
oneself up into a sitting position. 


Why would anyone actually skin a cat? To make money, of course. In the 1700s and 1800s, cat 
skins were valuable, used as a cheap fur trimming and also to make felt for hats. 


In the southern US areas, the phrase is often used to refer to catfish, a fish that is usually skinned 
before cooking but this is just a local application of the proverb. 


Because I'm a cat-lover, the talk of skinning one would make me wince if I didn't know there 
was no possibility of accomplishing that on a live cat. Those claws can be deadly. 


n~n~wnw 


THE CAT'S PAJAMAS 


This slang phrase became popular in the US in the 1920s. In those days "cat" was used to 
describe unconventional flappers of the jazz era. It was then combined with "pajamas" (a 
relatively new women's fashion in the 1920s) to describe something that was the very best, thus 
making it highly desirable and eagerly sought. 


The phrase must have been popular. The New York Times, in 1922, reported a publicity stunt by 
an unknown woman in which she paraded along 5th Avenue clad in yellow silk pajamas, 
accompanied by four cats similarly dressed. 


In the jazz era, dozens of nonsense phrases combining an animal with a part of the human body 
or a piece of clothing were used by the cool kids. Here are some, all with the same meaning as 
"the cat's pajamas": 

the bee's knees 

the cat's meow 

the dog's bollocks 

the snake's hips 

the gnat's elbow 

the elephant's instep (or wrist or arches) 

the cuckoo's chin 

the duck's quack 

the eel's ankles, 

the bullfrog's beard 

the leopard's stripes 

the sardine's whiskers 

the clam's garter 

the ant's pants 


I'm not the only one who thinks such phrases are fun. The Cat's Pajamas is a 1926 American 
comedy silent film, and the same title has been used for a music band, a song, a night club, and a 
hostel, to name just the ones I saw at a quick glance. 


~~ 


CATGUT 


Catgut is a type of tough cord made from the natural fiber found in the walls of animal intestines, 
particularly sheep, though it is occasionally made from the intestines of cattle, hogs, horses, 
mules, or donkeys. Despite its name, no cat intestines are used in catgut. 


The cord is used for surgical ligatures and sutures, for the strings of violins and related 
instruments, and for the strings of tennis rackets and archery bows. The ancient Egyptians and 
Babylonians, and the later Greeks and Romans, used the intestines of herbivorous animals for 
much the same purposes. The origin of the term catgut is unknown. 


Catgut may have been an abbreviation of the word "cattlegut." Alternatively, it may have derived 
by folk etymology from "kitgut" or "kitstring"—the word "kit," meaning fiddle, having at some 
point been confused with the word "kit" meaning a young cat. 


~~wnw 


NOT ENOUGH ROOM TO SWING A CAT 
If there's not enough room to swing a cat, you're in very cramped quarters. 


The earliest citation for the phrase was in 1665, by which point it would already have been in 
common use, and may have originated in naval slang. It is commonly thought to allude to the 
cat-o'-nine-tails, or "cat," a whip with nine lashes often used to punish offenders in the British 
Royal Navy. The whipping was administered on the upper deck of a ship, because on the main 
decks below there wasn't room to swing a "cat." 


However, another theory says the idiom derived from literally swinging a cat around by the tail. 
There's plenty of evidence in favor of this one. 


The explanations are gruesome, and certainly loathsome to any animal lover. Cats were used in 
target practice during the 16th century. The 1898 Dictionary of Phrase and Fable says that 
sometimes "two cats were swung by their tails over a rope." At other times, according to the 
dictionary, a cat in a bag or a sack (leather bottle) "was swung to the bough of a tree." 
Shakespeare refers to the practice in 1599 in Much Ado About Nothing. 


When Mark Twain used the phrase "swing a cat" in the 1800s in Innocents Abroad, he was 
obviously referring to a four-legged cat: "Notwithstanding all this furniture, there was still room 
to turn around in, but not to swing a cat in, at least with entire security to the cat." 


One more theory offered is that "cat" is a cat boat, which is a small sailboat with its mast stepped 
in the bow. The "swing" is the space necessary for the anchored boat to swing with the tide 
without fouling the lines of other vessels. But this one is easily dismissed since cat boats date 
only from the 1840s, and people have been writing about swinging cats since the 1660s. 


~n~wnw 


GOING TO THE DOGS 


According to the Macmillan English Dictionary, if a place or an organization is going to the 
dogs, it is not as good as it was in the past. People often say things like, "This country's going to 
the dogs. Things aren't like they were 30 years ago," or "This train service is going to the dogs. 
The trains are always late." 


The phrase means something or somebody is descending into dissipation and ruin. Similar 
phrases are "go to pot" and "go to rack and ruin." 


As far back as the 1500s, bad or stale food thought unsuitable for human consumption was 
thrown to the dogs. The expression caught on and expanded to include any person or thing that 
was ruined, or looked terrible, or otherwise came to a bad end. 


One source states that the expression originated in ancient China where dogs, by tradition, were 
not permitted within the walls of cities. Consequently, stray dogs roamed the areas outside the 


city walls and lived off rubbish thrown out of the city by its inhabitants. Criminals and social 
outcasts were often expelled from cities, sent to live among the rubbish and the dogs. Such 
people were said to have gone to the dogs, not only literally but metaphorically in the sense that 
their lives had taken a distinct turn for the worse. 


If you speak of "the dogs" in the UK, however, people may assume you're talking about 
greyhound racing, a popular pastime since the early 1900s. The British Greyhound Racing Board 
claims that around 4 million people each year "go to the dogs." 


~wnw 


BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE 


You're wasting your time and energy by making the wrong assumption, making the wrong 
choice, or asking the wrong person the wrong question. 


The allusion is to hunting dogs barking at the bottom of trees where they mistakenly think their 
quarry is hiding. 


The earliest known printed citation is in James Kirke Paulding's Westward Ho! (1832): "Here he 
made a note in his book, and I begun to smoke him for one of those fellows that drive a sort of a 
trade of making books about old Kentuck and the western country: so I thought I'd set him 
barking up the wrong tree a little, and I told him some stories that were enough to set the 
Mississippi a-fire; but he put them all down in his book." The phrase appeared in several 
American newspapers throughout the 1830s. 


Settlers of the American wilderness depended on the raccoon as a steady source of meat, fur, and 
fat. Frontiersmen bred uniquely American hounds that specialized in tracking and treeing the 
nocturnal carnivore. Coonhounds pursue their quarry through woods and swamps until the 
raccoon scoots up a tree. They then bay loudly to indicate their location. Sometimes, though, the 
wily raccoon fools its pursuers by hopping some branches into another tree, leaving the hounds 
to literally bark up the wrong tree. 


The expression itself is still going strong and is a special favorite of journalists. A recent article 
about the origins of dogs begins, "Scientists may have been barking up the wrong tree by first 
suggesting that dogs originated in Asia or the Middle East..." 

I'm meowing up the wrong tree when I think my cat will do what I tell her. 


I DON'T HAVE A DOG IN THIS FIGHT 


A similar phrase, which explains the meaning if you're not into dog fights is, "I don't have a stake 
in this game." 


If you don't have a dog in a dog fight or a horse in a horse race and are not betting on either one, 
you have no interest in taking sides. The expression is sometimes used to emphasize that the 
speaker is disinterested in the subject on which he may be offering advice or commentary. 


Google suggests this is a recent saying, along the same lines as calling someone "all [cowboy] 
hat and no cattle." 


The term seems popular, though dog fighting is illegal in the U.S. and in Britain. Dog racing still 
goes on in Britain, and the phrase can easily be switched to "I don't have a dog in this race." 


Another slant is that "dogfight" is the metaphor used for the combat between two fighter planes. 


So if I submit a story and it's rejected, I can say that I no longer have a dog in that fight. Nor will 
it do me any good to growl. 


~n~wnw 


LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE 


Don't stir up old conflicts or provoke an argument when doing so will only cause trouble. A 
sleeping dog may instinctively lash out at someone who wakens him abruptly or without good 
reason and this natural response could be quite painful. 


Geoffrey Chaucer used the phrase around 1374 in Troilus and Criseyde. 


The saying was a favorite of Sir Robert Walpole, the first Prime Minister of Great Britain, during 
the first half of the 1700s. He was quoted as saying this on more than one occasion regardless of 
whether it had to do with matters of the King's Court, the American Revolution, or any other 
situation where difficulties had arisen. 


The phrase is recorded in French early in the 1300s, in the Proverbia Vulgalia et Latina. It may 
come from the Latin saying, Quieta non movere which means "Do not move settled things." 


~nwnw 


SEE A MAN ABOUT A DOG 


Often used in reply to an awkward question, this phrase usually means that the responder doesn't 
want to reveal the true nature of their business. 


It's been a useful excuse for absenting oneself from company for about 150 years, though the real 
reason for slipping away has not always been the same. According to Eric Partridge, A 
Dictionary of Catch Phrases American and British, this phrase has had three meanings: Going to 
the toilet, going for a drink, or visiting one's mistress. However, the original meaning was 
probably to place or settle a bet on a racing dog. 


' 


A British man might excuse himself every morning by saying, "I have to see a man about a dog.' 
His wife would know that he was going to the bookies to bet on a horse race. 


The phrase evokes an image of life in a community where buying and selling dogs, trading dogs, 
betting on dogs, and consulting with men about dogs were routine errands, perhaps because dogs 
were essential for hunting or herding. 


These days, society's conventions have relaxed so the phrase is usually only used in fun. 


When we lived on a homestead, my father often said, "I've got to see a man about a dog," around 
ten in the evening, and then disappeared outside for a few moments. When he came back, he 
banked the fire and retired to bed. When I asked my mother what he meant, reasonably enough, 
since our nearest neighbors were a mile away, she said bluntly, "He's going for a pee." 


~~ 


SHAGGY DOG STORY 


A shaggy dog story is an extremely long-winded story that involves an excruciatingly detailed 
build-up leading, eventually, to a punchline that is only "funny" as a practical joke. The listener 
has been tricked into paying close attention to a long, pointless story. 


Such a story derives its humor from the fact that the joke-teller held the attention of the listeners 
for a long time (as much as five minutes or more) for no reason at all, as the end resolution is 
essentially meaningless. 


The phrase is likely American and first appeared in print in Esquire magazine, May 1937. It may 
have originated with Albert Payson Terhune, a celebrated American author of animal stories, in 
particular, dog stories. His best-known character was Lad, featured in several books and a film. 


The Manitoba Free Press (a Canadian paper), on November 6, 1926, printed a piece by Terhune, 
which appeared to be the true account of a dog named Lad, described as a "shaggy dog." The 
story was meandering and full of unnecessary details, and claimed that the dog survived 
shooting, clubbing, and burial and came bounding back for more. 


The Morris Dictionary of Word and Phrase Origins says that the archetypal shaggy dog story 
involves an advertisement placed in the Times announcing a search for a shaggy dog. The 
advertiser is organizing a competition to find the shaggiest dog in the world, and after a lengthy 
exposition of the search for such a dog, a winner is presented to the aristocratic instigator of the 
competition, who says, "I don't think he's so shaggy." 


A typical shaggy dog story occurs in Mark Twain's book about his travels west, Roughing It. 
Twain's friends encourage him to go find a man called Jim Blaine when he is properly drunk, 
and ask him to tell "the story about his grandfather's old ram." Twain finally finds Blaine, an old 
silver miner, who sets out to tell the tale to Twain and his friends. 


Blaine begins with the ram and goes on for four dull but sometimes hilarious pages. Along the 
way, he tells many stories, only vaguely connected, none of which has to do with the old ram. 
Included are a tale of boiled missionaries, a lady who borrows a false eye, a peg leg, and a wig, 
and a final tale of a man who gets caught in machinery at a carpet factory and whose widow buys 
the carpet with his remains woven into it. As Blaine tells of the carpet man's funeral, he begins to 
fall asleep, and Twain, looking around, sees his friends "suffocating with suppressed laughter." 


They now tell him that at a certain stage of drunkenness, nothing could keep Blaine from telling 
about the wonderful adventure which he had once had with his grandfather's old ram—and the 
mention of the ram in the first sentence was as far as he ever got with that animal. 


Humans love to tell stories, and I would guess the shaggy dog tale is much older than the name 
and may have been a feature of fireside tales ever since fire was discovered. 


In the world of writing, trying to explain an exceedingly improbable plot line with "it was only a 
dream" is a classic "shaggy dog" gambit, not appreciated by editors. And no, I'm not guilty. 


~wnw 


THREE-DOG NIGHT 


This phrase, which may have originated with the Chukchi in Siberia (renowned for having bred 
the Siberian husky), means that in extreme cold it takes three dogs to keep a human warm, 
whether sleeping outside, or in a dwelling. It could also have come from Australia. 


Three-Dog-Night was a popular rock and roll band in the 60s and 70s. Did they choose this name 
because it was a trio, or because their music was supposed to keep you rocking, and therefore 
warm? I suspect most rock and roll band names are chosen precisely because they don't mean 
anything. Maybe that's the fun of it. 


~~ 


QUICK BITES 


Cat-foot — to move in the soft, stealthy manner of a cat. This dates back to 1590-1600. 
Example: "the butler came cat-footing back along the hall." (Raymond Chandler) 


Dog-tired — drained of energy; extremely tired or exhausted. This phrase derives from a tale of 
Alfred the Great, who used to send his sons out with his many hunting dogs. Whichever son was 
able to catch more of the hounds would gain his father's right-hand side at dinner that evening. 
These chases would leave them "dog-tired" yet merry at their victory. 


His bark is worse than his bite — not as tough or strong as he seems. This expression originated 
in the 1500s, referring to dogs who barked to frighten people but never actually bit anyone. 


~~wnw 


4 ~ A BIRD IN THE HAND 


"For the birds" originated before the advent of cars, when the emissions of horses could be seen 
and smelled on every street. There was no way of controlling these emissions and the undigested 
oats in them served to nourish a large population of English sparrows. If you say something is for 
the birds, you're politely saying it's horse crap. 


But this chapter isn't horse crap; it's literally — for the birds. 


A BIRD IN THE HAND IS WORTH TWO IN THE BUSH 


It's better to stick with something you already have, rather than chase something you may never 
get. The phrase was so popular in Medieval England that many pubs were named The Bird in 
Hand. Other languages and cultures have their own versions. The Czechs say, "A sparrow in the 
fist is better than a pigeon on the roof." 


The basic warning is that you must not get too greedy. If you are holding a bird in the hand, you 
have your meal for the evening. If you let it go to chase two birds that you see in a bush, you 
may catch neither, and wind up hungry for the night. English proverbs are often warnings about 
risk-taking. Better known examples that warn against getting carried away: "All that glitters is 
not gold," "Fools rush in where angels fear to tread," "Marry in haste, repent at leisure." 


Some people point out that, while something that is known and possessed might be certain, the 
unknown could have a value far exceeding the known. But is it worth the risk? 


Variants have been known for centuries. The earliest English version is from the Bible in 
Wycliffe's 1382 version: Ecclesiastes IX — "A living dog is better than a dead lion." 


~n~wnrw 


SITTING IN THE CATBIRD SEAT 


If you're sitting in the catbird seat, you're sitting pretty. This American idiom is used to describe 
an enviable position, often in terms of having the upper hand in all types of dealings, but often 
used in describing sports. According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the first recorded usage 
occurred in a 1942 humorous short story by James Thurber titled The Catbird Seat. 


Long-time baseball announcer Red Barber often described a player in a winning situation as 
sitting in the catbird seat. According to 'Colonel' Bob Edwards's book Fridays with Red, Barber 
claimed he had first heard the term used during a poker game in Cincinnati during the Great 
Depression. Barber repeated this version of events in his 1968 autobiography, Rhubarb in the 
Catbird Seat. 


So, what is a catbird? This is one of a group of birds called the mimic thrushes, which include 


mockingbirds and, as you might expect, they are adept mimics. The catbird is named for its 
ability to mimic the sound of a cat's meow. During breeding season, when protecting its territory, 
the catbird competes with others of its species. The two combatants sing their way to higher and 
higher perches. The one who finally takes the highest perch is sitting in the catbird seat. 


When used in the sense of a lookout, it can be considered a euphemism for the nautical term 
"crow's nest" that is used on sailing ships. 


~~ 


AS THE CROW FLIES 


Crows can fly in a direct line, skipping the detours of a winding road, and I doubt they stop for 
traffic lights. So, a crow's flight is the shortest distance between two points. Except, of course, 
when they're looking for food and fly in large wheeling arcs. 


This one's been around for a while. The earliest known citation of "as the crow flies" was in The 
London Review of English And Foreign Literature in 1767. 


The term "the crow road" has long been used in Scotland to denote the most direct route. It is 
also used to indicate death. This term is contemporary with "as the crow flies" and is cited in the 
1795 Statistical Account of Scotland, where a turnpike, or "crow road," was suggested as a 
means of reducing the costs of road maintenance, by eliminating numerous winding roads. 


I'm torn. Winding roads are interesting, but I'd sure like to fly like a crow. 


~~ 


CRAZY AS A LOON 


The loon has a weird, haunting cry which sounds to some people like howls of the insane. 
"Loon" was a term of abuse in Shakespeare's time, being a shortened form of "Iunatic," 
somebody maddened by the power of the moon. 


The odd laughing sound emitted by loons makes a big impression because they sometimes do 


this at night, when most birds are silent. Spooky! Combine that with the quavering howl of a 
coyote and you might want to go back inside and lock the door. 


GETTING YOUR DUCKS IN A ROW 


Getting your ducks in a row means to organize your tasks so you're ready for the next step. It 
became known in the 1980s as a management exhortation to staff, but is now a cliché. 


The most popular theory suggests that "ducks in a row" came from the sport of bowling. Early 


bowling pins were shorter and thicker than modern pins, which led to the nickname "ducks." 
These duck pins would be manually put back in place between bowling rounds. Therefore, 
having one's ducks in a row was a metaphor for having the bowling pins organized and properly 
placed before sending the next ball down the lane. 


Another theory claims that it derives from a popular carnival game which involves the player 
using a small caliber rifle or air gun to knock down moving targets. Quite often these targets are 
in the shape of ducks, and a conveyor belt system makes sure the duck targets are aligned in a 
consistent row. Similarly, it may come from wild fowling, in which finding the ducks sitting in a 
row meant that one shot could kill several birds at once. 


Other sources suggest the phrase comes from the game of pool, when a number of balls, called 
"sitting ducks," line up neatly near pockets and can be tapped in one after another. 


The expression may have come from the natural flight formation of ducks. The most efficient 
arrangement is a V-formation behind the leader, which allows each duck to take advantage of 
reduced wind resistance. Geese do the same thing. Having all of one's metaphorical ducks in a 
row would be just as efficient and logical as flying in such an organized formation. 


The earliest known example in print is: "...the Democrats are getting their ducks in a row, and 
their ticket is promised to be very strong." The Plaindealer, 15 Nov. 1889. 


Since ducks were domesticated thousands of years ago, my guess is that the phrase arose simply 
from observing how a mother duck takes her brood from nest to water with her ducklings 
waddling in a line behind her. Neat. Organized. Efficient 


~n~wnw 


GROUSE 
To "grouse" means to grumble or complain (beef, bellyache, bitch, crab, gripe, squawk). 


The word also means to hunt a popular game bird known as a grouse. The word arose in the 
1530s as "grows" and may be from Latin or Welsh. It was originally used for the moorhen of the 
British Isles. Later the name was extended to similar birds in other places. 


The use of "grouse" to mean "complain" arose later, around 1885, as British Army slang, of 
uncertain origin. The OED notes "a curious resemblance" to Normandy French dialectal groucer, 
from Old French groucier, "to murmur, grumble, complain." 


From WWI, the song Raining and Grousing: 
Raining, raining, raining, 
Always bloody well raining. 
Raining all the morning, 
And raining all the night. 
Grousing, grousing, grousing, 


Always bloody well grousing. 
Grousing at the rations, 
And grousing at the pay. 


That amount of rain certainly sounds like the West Coast in November. 


~~wnrw 


PIGEONHOLE 


— A nook in a desk for holding papers. 

— One of an array of compartments for sorting mail or messages. 

— A hole, or roosting place for pigeons. 

— Ancient Roman system of storage, used in libraries for keeping scrolls. 
— A neat category which usually fails to reflect actual complexities. 


Originally, "pigeonhole," which has been around since at least 1577, had only the first four literal 
meanings. The fifth meaning, first recorded in 1864, and the one most often heard today, is a 
"narrow, sometimes oversimplified category." Used as a verb, it's the act of placing someone in 
such a category. In the theater, it's called type casting. 


Common failings of pigeonholing schemes include: 

— Categories are poorly defined. 

— Entities may belong to more than one category. 

— Entities may not fit into any available category. 

— Entities may change, and no longer fit the category. 


~nwnw 


JAYWALKING 


To walk across a roadway where regulations forbid it is called jaywalking. It includes using a 
crosswalk when the signal is against you. 


This term arises from the fact that "jay" was once a common term for country bumpkins or hicks, 
often erroneously seen as stupid by city folk. 


Thus, to "jay walk" was to reveal one's stupidity by crossing the street in an unsafe place, as 
might happen with some country visitor who wasn't used to the rules of the road for pedestrians 
in an urban environment. As was stated in the New York Times in 1937, "In many streets like 
Oxford Street, for instance, the jaywalker wanders complacently in the very middle of the 
roadway as if it was a country lane." 


The first use of "jaywalking" was in a 1909 Chicago Tribune issue. "Chauffeurs assert with some 
bitterness that their joyriding would harm nobody if there were not so much jaywalking." 


Originally, the law said that "all persons have an equal right in the highway, and that in 
exercising the right each shall take due care not to injure other users of the way." In time, 
however, streets became the province of motorized traffic, both practically and legally. 
Automobile interests in the USA took up the cause of labeling and scorning jaywalkers in the 
1910s and early 1920s. A counter-campaign to name (disapprove of) "jay drivers" failed. 


It shouldn't have failed, though. Those bitter chauffeurs who objected to their "joyriding" being 
interrupted might more accurately have called it their "jayriding." 


~~ 


LARKING 


"Larking" means behaving in a playful and mischievous way, or going on a merry, carefree 
adventure or frolic. It means innocent, foolish, or good-natured mischief, a prank, an escapade. It 
could also be used to mean something extremely easy to accomplish, succeed in, or to obtain. 


Use of it arose around 1805-1815 and two theories have been offered to explain the source. One 
is that "larking" derives from the Yorkshire dialect word "lake," meaning "to amuse oneself." 


The other suggests it derives from "skylark," and references the aerial acrobatics of the European 
Skylark. On the ground, these little birds are inconspicuous. In the air, they perform graceful 
spirals and trill beautiful songs. Boys who played around in the rigging of ships were referred to 
as skylarks. 


The use of "lark" as a verb begins soon after that, for example, in an 1813 entry in the diary of 
Lieutenant Colonel Peter Hawker: "Having larked all the way down the road..." 


I'll vote for skylarks. The Yorkshire dialect is presumably pretty much confined to Yorkshire, 
whereas skylarks abound almost everywhere. 


~~ 


TAKE A GANDER 
This phrase means to take a look, get a peek, check it out, and so on. 


A "gander" is a male goose, and the word derives from the Old English "gandra." The roots of 
the expression are also from England. A work of 1887, The Folk-Speech of South Cheshire, says, 
"Gonder, to stretch the neck like a gander, to stand at gaze." The next known example is from the 
Cincinnati Enquirer in 1903: "Gander, to stretch or rubber your neck." 


Around the 17th century, "to gander" also was used to mean "to wander foolishly or aimlessly." 
Geese appear to do this, but how can we know what they have in mind? They may be carrying 
out very serious plans. 


So how did "take a gander" come to mean "take a look"? Probably because geese like to poke 
their heads everywhere and twist their long necks to stare at anything interesting. 


"To goose" had already been used, taken from the way the birds were known to put their beaks 
embarrassingly, and sometimes painfully, into a human's more private places. 


Incidentally, "gaggle" means a group of geese on the ground. When they are in the air, they are 
called a "skein" when flying in a V, or a "plump" when flying in a close-knit group. 


~~wnw 


WILD-GOOSE CHASE 


A wild-goose chase is a hopeless quest, or doing something long, tedious and doomed to be 
useless from the start, usually because someone tricked you. 


This phrase appeared first in Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet, in 1592. In those days, however, 
the meaning related to horse racing. A "wild-goose chase" was a chase in which horses followed 
a lead horse at a set distance, mimicking wild geese flying in a vee formation. This connection 
was referred to, ten years after Shakespeare, in Nicholas Breton's The Mother's Blessing, 1602: 
"Esteeme a horse, according to his pace, 
But lose no wagers on a wilde goose chase." 


That meaning had been lost by the 1800s. In Grose's Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 1811, he 
defines the term much the way we do today: "A tedious uncertain pursuit, like the following a 
flock of wild geese, who are remarkably shy." 


The current meaning of the phrase alludes to an undertaking which will probably prove to be 


fruitless. And it is hard to imagine anything more doomed to failure than an attempt to catch a 
wild goose by chasing after it. 


QUICK BITES 
Cock of the walk — a man who acts as if he's more important than other people. 
Rare as hen's teeth — exceptionally rare or nonexistent [Mid-1800s] 


What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander — the sexes should be equal. (John Ray's 
English Proverbs 1678). 


Cuckoo — in slang: silly, crazy, bonkers, simple. The other definition is "a common European 
bird, Cuculus canorus, of the family Cuculidae." 


~~ 


5 ~ THE ZOO 


From a song by Raffi: 
We're goin' to the zoo, z00, Z00 
How about you, you, you? 
You can come too, too, too 
We're goin' to the zoo, zoo, Zoo 


WOLF AT THE DOOR 


A wolf at your door used to mean you were poor or starving, though it is used more casually now 
and may simply mean you've lost your job. 


This phrase arose when pioneers living in the wilderness feared wolves. Many people knew little 
about wolves and were therefore superstitious about them, believing that when a person was 
weak or helpless, wolves would race in from the shadows and kill them. 


Now, a werewolf is something to be really afraid of. The word combines the Old English "wer" 
(man) and "wolf" and such a creature is said to be scarier even than a werehamster or werekitten. 


~~ 


BEE IN YOUR BONNET 


If you have a bee in your bonnet, you are obsessed or preoccupied. It may, for example, be said 
of a person who talks endlessly about some particular subject. 


The saying is English and dates to the early 1500s, when Alexander Douglas wrote about a 
person being in bed with a head full of bees. Having a head full of bees certainly describes how I 
feel when I can't stop reliving the nightmare I just had. 


"Bonnet" might have been derived from the large bonnet that a beekeeper wears, or the early 
caps worn by men in Scotland, which were then called bonnets. 


The exact phrase was published in 1845, in Thomas De Quincey's Coleridge & Opium-eating: 
"John Hunter, notwithstanding he had a bee in his bonnet, was really a great man." 


BUGBEAR 
"Bugbear" originally meant a hobgoblin comparable to the bogeyman or other ugly creatures of 


folklore, all of which were used to frighten disobedient children. The modern meaning is more 
along the lines of: 


-any real or imaginary source of needless fright or fear 
-a persistent problem or source of annoyance 


The name may be derived from a Middle English word "bugge" (a frightening thing), or perhaps 
the old Welsh word "bwg" (evil spirit or goblin), or old Scots "bogill" (goblin). In medieval 
England, the bugbear was depicted as a creepy bear that lurked in the woods to scare children. It 
was described in this manner in an English translation of a 1565 Italian play The Buggbear. 


Today, "bugbear" serves as a metaphor for something which is annoying or irritating, as does 
hobgoblin, often with a connotation that the fear or loathing it inspires is disproportionate to its 
small importance. It may also mean pet peeve. 


The word "bear" itself is used to mean a gruff, burly, clumsy, bad-mannered, or rude person, 
which might apply to any of us before we've had the first coffee in the morning. 


My personal bugbear? Persistent and annoying mosquitoes! 


~n~wnw 


BUNNY HUG 


"Bunny hug" is the Saskatchewan nickname for a hooded pullover sweatshirt, with a pocket in 
front. It's similar to a "cotton popover" and a "kangaroo sweatshirt." 


Bunny populations in Saskatchewan were high in the 1950s and 60s, and the bunnies annoyed 
farmers by munching on crops. The government was persuaded to put a bounty on bunnies, the 
same as they once had on gophers. 


Bunny pelts are bigger and softer than gopher pelts and Saskatchewan farmers recognized the 
potential. They made the pelts into garments which most of us now call "hoodies." Such a hoodie 
must have been very cuddly and warm, so the term "bunny hug" is appropriate. 


Eventually, the large-scale bunny killing reduced the population to manageable levels, and the 
slaughter ended. But the style of the bunny hug garment was popular and so began to be 
manufactured from more common fabrics. Enter the hoodie, which, if you're from Saskatchewan 
or Manitoba, you may still be calling a bunny hug. 


An original bunny hug would be nice, but I'd rather hug a bunny. 
BUSY AS A BEAVER 


Beavers are very industrious and good at multitasking, therefore much admired as an animal that 
young humans should emulate. 


Similar expressions are: busy as a bee, busy as a one-armed paperhanger, busy as a cat on a hot 
tin roof, busy as popcorn on a skillet. 


As a verb, "to beaver" means to work hard. The word itself arose before the year 1000 CE. 


The phrase probably developed naturally from observing the beaver in action. In order to build 
the elaborate dams and lodgings that beavers need to keep themselves safe, they have to fall 
many trees by gnawing on them. 


The Alaska Department of Fish and Game Wildlife has much to say about Castor canadensis. 
This is not surprising, since it was the lucrative trade in beaver pelts that caused Canada to be 
explored and developed and the Hudson's Bay Company to be formed in the 1600s. In 1975, the 
beaver was made the official emblem of Canada, the highest award ever bestowed on a rodent. 


But the beaver earned that award. Between 1853 and 1877, the Hudson's Bay Company 
harvested over 3 million beavers to sell in England. Beaver fur was in demand because it's so 
warm and soft. The outer layer consists of long glossy guard hairs, while the underneath fur is 
short, dense, and fine. The beaver might have become extinct from over-harvesting, but for the 
fact that beaver hats in Europe became less fashionable than silk hats. 


There's a folk tale about beavers needing to chew wood to sharpen their teeth, but I don't think 
it's worth a single wood chip. As with all rodents, a beaver's teeth grow continually during its 
life, in a chisel shape. The outer enamel is orange because iron has replaced calcium. This makes 
them unusually strong. They also have lips that can close behind their front teeth, allowing them 
to cut and chew wood below the water's surface. 


One last bit of interesting information: the beaver's tail is broad, black, scaly, and flat, about a 
foot long and six inches wide. It is used as a rudder while swimming, as a third leg while 
standing upright, as a lever when dragging branches, as a warning signal when slapped on the 
water, and as a place for the body to store fat for the winter. It's said to taste very good, and at 
one time was considered a delicacy. 


What more could one ask than a beaver hat to keep the ears warm, and beaver tail for lunch? A 
bunny hug, perhaps. 


~~ 


ELEPHANT IN THE ROOM 


This phrase describes an obvious truth, which is being ignored or going unaddressed, based on 
the idea that an elephant in the room would be impossible to overlook. 


The term refers to a question, problem, or controversial issue which is obvious to everyone who 
knows about the situation, but is deliberately ignored to prevent embarrassment or trigger 
arguments. The use of the idiom can imply that the issue ought to be discussed openly, or it can 
simply be an acknowledgment that the issue is there and not going to go away by itself. 


The "elephant in the room" often involves a social taboo, such as race, religion, or even suicide. 
The phrase is applicable when a subject is emotionally charged; and the people who might have 
spoken up decide that it is probably best avoided. An example would be "the Northern Ireland 
question" in the 1980s. 


Addiction recovery terminology includes the phrase to describe the reluctance of friends and 
family of an addicted person to discuss the person's problem, thus aiding the person's denial. In 
this usage, it's sometimes called "the pink elephant in the room." 


In 1814, a fable entitled The Inquisitive Man was published. It tells of a man who goes to a 
museum and notices all sorts of tiny things but fails to notice an elephant. The phrase became 
proverbial, and Fyodor Dostoevsky used it in his novel Demons. 


This reminds me of another Mark Twain story about the little boy who was told to stand in a 
corner and to not think of a "white elephant." And, naturally, when told not to think about 
something, you can't think of anything else. 


nw 


WHITE ELEPHANT 


A white elephant is a useless or troublesome possession, especially one expensive to maintain or 
difficult to dispose of. 


White (albino) elephants were regarded as holy in ancient times in several Asian countries. The 
tradition arose from tales that the mother of the Buddha, on the eve of giving birth to him, was 
reputed to have dreamed of a white elephant presenting her with a lotus flower, a common 
symbol of wisdom and purity. Because these animals were considered sacred and laws protected 
them from labor, receiving a gift of a white elephant from a monarch was simultaneously a 
blessing and a curse. 


It was a blessing because the animal was sacred and a sign of the monarch's favor, and a curse 
because the recipient now had an expensive-to-maintain animal he could not give away and 
could not put to practical use. It is said that the kings of Siam would make a present of one of 
these animals to an obnoxious courtier, in order to ruin him by the cost of its maintenance. 


In modern usage, it's an object, scheme, business venture, facility, etc., considered to be without 
use or value. As an example, the British East Africa Company came to regard Uganda as a white 
elephant when internal conflict broke out in 1892 and rendered the company ineffective in 
administration of the territory. 


In the West, the term was popularized after P. T. Barnum's experience with an elephant named 
Toung Taloung which he billed as the Sacred White Elephant of Burma. After much effort and 
great expense, Barnum finally acquired the animal from the King of Siam, only to discover that 
his "white elephant" was actually dirty grey with a few pink spots. 


The expressions "white elephant" and "gift of a white elephant" were common in the mid-1800s. 
In the early 1900s, the phrase was attached to swaps and sales. Many church bazaars held "white 
elephant sales" where donors could get rid of unwanted bric-a-brac, generating profit from the 
phenomenon that one person's trash is another person's treasure. 


~~wnw 


FISHY 


Fish are slippery and, when they go rotten, smell very bad. Because of those reasons, perhaps, 
"fishy" was first recorded about 1840, to mean suspicious or questionable. 


There's another story about the meaning of "fishy." James D. Fish, a once-prominent New York 
banker, was imprisoned for fraud subsequent to the Panic of 1884. That financial panic arose 
from the failure of Fish's brokerage firm and of the Marine National Bank, which Fish headed. 


More than 10,000 smaller firms also failed in the Panic of 1884, and Fish became a notorious 
figure when carted off to jail. While the antics of Fish the banker were not the source for "fishy," 
his imprisonment likely reinforced its usage in the USA. 


How appropriate that someone named Fish should be head of the Marine National Bank! I lived 
in a small town years ago, where the local shoe store was owned by a Mr. Walkey. 


~nwnw 


RED HERRING 


"Red herring" can refer to a dried smoked herring, which has been turned red by the smoke, or 
something intended to be misleading or distracting. 


In 1807, William Cobbett wrote how he used red herrings (known to be strongly pungent) to lay 
a false trail for the training of hunting dogs. This is probably where the idiom originated. 


But Cobbett was not the first to use red herring for scenting hounds. The pamphlet Nashe’'s 
Lenten Stuffe, published in 1599 by the Elizabethan writer Thomas Nashe, includes this: "Next, 
to draw on hounds to a scent, to a red herring skin there is nothing comparable." 


In mysteries, a "red herring" may intentionally be used by the writer to plant a false clue that 
leads readers towards a false conclusion. For example, the character of Bishop Aringarosa in Dan 
Brown's The Da Vinci Code is presented for most of the novel as if he is at the center of the 
church's conspiracies, but is later revealed to have been innocently duped by the true antagonist. 
The character's name is a loose Italian translation of "red herring." 


~~ 


FOX GUARDING THE HENHOUSE 


This idiom means that someone has made a bad mistake by putting a person in a position where 
they are likely to exploit the situation for their own benefit. Just picture a fox who can't help 
drooling over all those delicious chickens. An example would be giving a power of attorney for 
your bank account to a person you know is a spendthrift. 


It's like having a lunatic in charge of the asylum, or a thief guarding the bank vault, or a monkey 
watching your bananas. None of them can be trusted to do the right job. 


The phrase began as a Latin saying which translates: "to set a wolf to guard sheep." 


Closely related is the word "outfox," which means to defeat someone by being more clever or 
cunning than they are; to outwit them. "Outfox" has been used this way since the 1930s, from the 
old-fashioned verb "fox," "to delude or deceive," which stems from the idea, popular in folklore, 
of foxes being wily or tricky. 


~~ 


HOGWASH 


This word originated around the mid-1400s, combining two words, hog and wash, and meant 
"kitchen swill for pigs." By 1712, "hogwash" was also used to describe cheap liquor; by 1773, it 
was applied to poorly written manuscripts. Today, this term for barnyard slop is used for almost 
anything that is badly done or ridiculous. Synonyms include: nonsense, rubbish, humbug, tripe, 
drivel, poppycock, bullshit, bunk, horsefeathers, and codswallop. 


Some of these synonyms have interesting histories of their own. James McDonald, in Wordly 
Wise, (1984) writes that in the 1800s "an inventor called Hiram Codd patented a new type of 
bottle with a glass marble in its neck. Mineral waters were sold in such bottles and, wallop being 
a slang term for fizzy ale, the contents became known as "Codd's Wallop." 


The Oxford English Dictionary labels "poppycock" as US slang. The humorist Artemus Ward 
said in 1865: "You won't be able to find such another pack of poppycock gabblers as the present 
Congress of the United States," a statement that no doubt has been made every year since then 
and applied to every government in existence. 


An Internet article offered a different explanation. "Steamboats carried both people and animals. 
Since pigs smelled so bad, they would be washed before being put on board. The mud and other 
filth that was washed off was considered useless hogwash." 


This explanation is itself hogwash since the word came into use at least a couple of hundred 
years before steamboats. But I'll give the writer points for imagination. 


~~~ 


LIKE A BAT OUT OF HELL 
If you're going like a bat out of hell, you're going like "greased lightning." 
The phrase can be traced to the Greek playwright Aristophanes' 414 BCE work titled The Birds. 


"Like a bat out of hell" has been in common UK usage for decades, meaning to fly, usually 
figuratively. For hundreds of years, bats have been associated with witches and the occult, and 
therefore thought to originate in hell. 


The expression first appeared in print in the US in 1921 in the novel The Three Soldiers by John 
Dos Passos. "We went like a bat out of hell along a good state road." 


~~ 


MONKEY ON YOUR BACK 
"Monkey on your back" describes a serious problem that is difficult to get rid of. 


Some scholars believe that the original expression was "have a monkey on the roof" which, in 
the 1800s, meant a mortgage that had to be paid. During the 1940s, "monkey on the back" 
acquired a new meaning: a drug addiction. 


In 1822, the story collection The Midland Minstrel included a humorous tale called The Devil 
and the Doctor, about some students who teach their overzealous instructor a lesson by dropping 
a monkey on his back while he's riding his horse home one night. He's convinced the monkey is 
the devil and, after a frightening dash through town, sees the error of his ways. 


A much more ancient tale involving a monkey is a fable by Aesop, (620-564 BCE) called The 
Monkey and the Dolphin. A ship, which contains the crew members and a monkey that belongs 
to one of them, founders in a storm. A dolphin sees the monkey, thinks it's a man, and carries the 
monkey on its back safely to shore. 


The dolphin had good instincts, but I can't say much for its eyesight. 
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FREEZE THE BALLS OFF A BRASS MONKEY 


It's often said that the phrase originated from the use of a brass tray, called a "monkey," to hold 
cannonballs on warships in the 1600-1800s. Supposedly, in very cold temperatures, the 
"monkey" would contract, causing the balls to fall off. However, nearly all historians and 
etymologists consider this story to be an urban legend and it has been discredited by many 
authorities, including the U.S. Department of the Navy and the Oxford English Dictionary. 


The purported method of storing cannonballs (round shot) out on the deck is simply false. 


Indeed, decks were kept as clear as possible. A little geometry shows that a pyramid of balls will 
topple over if the base is tilted by more than 30 degrees. This tilting, and any sudden jolting, 
would have been commonplace on sailing ships, and that would result in shot rolling around on 
deck, causing a hazard. Shot was stored on the gun decks, in shot racks, wooden planks with 
holes bored into them. These date back to at least 1769, when they were first referred to in print. 


Nor does the physics bear scrutiny. The range of temperatures required to result in a sufficient 
contraction of both balls and plate for falling apart is unlikely to ever have occurred in real life 
aboard a warship. The idea has persisted, though, and today extremely cold weather is sometimes 
called brass monkey weather. 


The following facts may, however, account for part of the phrase. The young boys who helped 
load the cannons on naval ships were called powder monkeys. There were also ancient forms of 
cannon called brass monkeys, or drakes, or dogs. These were recorded in an inventory published 
in 1650 — The articles of the rendition of Edenburgh-Castle to the Lord Generall Cromwel: 
Short Brasse Munkeys alias Dogs. 


These days a "brass monkey" is one of any number of citrus-flavored alcoholic drinks. 


~~ 


PULL YOUR HORNS IN 


To pull your horns in means to restrain yourself, become less belligerent, retreat, calm down, 
chill out, cool off, lower your ambitions, cut back on spending. 


This phrase has nothing to do with large horned mammals, such as bulls, or moose, or goats. 
None of these animals can retract their horns. What it does refer to is the ordinary garden snail. 


The snail's eyes are on retractable tentacles, called "horns," and the snail can pull them into its 
shell if it's threatened. Some other insects also have hornlike protuberances on their heads. Some 
owls have tufts of feathers that look like horns. 


Snails were spoken of as "pulling their horns in" as early as the 1300s. An example of that is 
found in an extract from the Anglo-Norman romantic poem, Richard, Coer De Lyon. Another 
appears in the 1500s religious diatribe Hay any Work for Cooper, 1589. (""Coopering" means 
making or repairing barrels or casks.) 


OPEN A CAN OF WORMS 
Opening a can of worms means to accidentally create new problems by trying to solve just one. 


This, as any fisherman will attest, may mean more trouble than you bargained for. The good 
thing about live, wriggling worms is that they attract fish with their movement. The bad thing is 


that once the lid is off, the worms will do their best to escape and it can be very difficult to get 
them all back inside the can and put the lid on. 


Various sources say the phrase was first used in the US in the 1950s or earlier. However, some 
linguists believe that the expression is a modern version of the Greek myth about Pandora's Box. 


Zeus, the king of all the gods on Mount Olympus, decided to hide the gift of fire from mankind 
to punish them for deceiving him. Prometheus, the champion of mankind, stole the fire back and 
delivered it to the people. Infuriated, Zeus ordered Hephaestus, the god of craftsmanship, to 
create Pandora, who was to be the first woman on Earth. 


Pandora was given a jar, or box, that she was told never to open. But her curious nature, also 
given to her by the gods, won out. Despite the warning about the jar, she opened it. From that jar 
came all the evils in the world: sickness, old age, suffering, toiling, and death. And these have 
been with us ever since. 


Sometimes opening a can reveals some very ugly worms. History is full of events in which the 
investigation of one problem has led to the exposure of dozens of other problems lurking beneath 
the surface. For example, the Washington Post inquiry into a break-in at the Watergate office 
complex in 1972 exposed scandals much bigger than the original story. 


In simple ways, we all experience opening a can of worms. The other day, I noticed a loose 
thread on the jeans I was wearing, so I yanked it. Bad idea! The jeans halfway fell apart and now 
I have the job of putting them back together. One second to get rid of the annoying thread, three 
hours to fix the damage inflicted in that one second! 


~~ 


DONKEY'S YEARS 


"Donkey's years" is acommon slang term for "a long time," but "donkey's ears," although rarely 
used now, was an alternative. Sometimes either phrase is shortened just to "donkeys." 


"Donkey's ears" works as rhyming slang whereas "donkey's years" doesn't. In rhyming slang, the 
last word of a short phrase is rhymed with the word that gives the slang meaning. For example, 
trouble and strife = wife; apples and pears = stairs; plates of meat = feet. So "donkey's ears" 
would be rhyming slang for "years." 


The migration from "donkey's ears" to "donkey's years" was no doubt aided by the belief that 
donkeys live a long time, which they sometimes do. Working donkeys in the poorest countries 
have a life expectancy of 12-15 years; in more prosperous countries, 30-50 years. 


The donkey, or ass, is a domesticated member of the horse family and has been used as a 
working animal for at least 5000 years. There are more than 40 million donkeys in the world, and 
they are used principally as pack animals. 


A male donkey is called a jack, a female a jenny; a young donkey is a foal. Jack donkeys mate 
with female horses to produce mules but the result of a mating between a stallion and a jenny is 
called a hinny. Donkeys can also breed with zebras in which the offspring is called a zonkey 
(among other names). 
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TALK THE HIND LEG OFF A DONKEY 


To talk the hind leg off a donkey means to talk incessantly, either persuasively or tiresomely. 
Someone who can do that definitely has the gift of the gab. 


There are many other things that can have their legs talked off, including chairs, dogs, stoves, 
horses, and elephants, though I've never heard any of those used. 


Possibly arising in Ireland around the early 1800s, the phrase refers to the fact that horses or 
donkeys rarely sit down on their behinds. So, to talk the hind legs off a donkey or horse is to talk 
so long that the animal becomes exhausted and collapses. The hind legs do not actually fall off, 
but disappear under the body. 


"Talking the hind leg off a horse" was first recorded in 1808. Later "donkey" became more 
popular. 


Donkeys are strong, sturdy, faithful and extraordinarily reliable animals that tolerate a great deal 
from us. So perhaps the phrase implies that the talker places a heavier load on the listener than 
anyone would put on a donkey. 


Donkeys have been working with us for thousands of years. Despite this, we often don't treat 
them kindly in our language. "Donkey" is a favorite insult for someone who is stupid or silly, 
and "donkeywork" is hard, menial labor. But donkeys are very sure-footed, which allows them to 
live and work in areas completely inaccessible to the much more respected horse. 


In his song On Again! On Again! Jake Thackray writes something like "never mind donkeys, she 
can bore the balls off a buffalo." 


~~ 


THE WORM TURNS 


"Even a worm will turn" is an expression used to mean that an unfavorable situation can be 
reversed, that even the meekest or most docile of creatures will retaliate if pushed too far. 


Nobody would expect a worm to fight back, but remember that "worm" is another name for 
"dragon." In fairy tales, the flying dragon spewing fire would ravage fields and villages. The 
dragon created destruction. Everyone would hope for it to change direction or to "turn." 


The phrase was first recorded in a 1546 collection of proverbs by John Heywood, in the form 
"Treade a worme on the tayle, and it must turne agayne." The meaning was that even the most 
humble creature tries to counteract rough treatment. 


I'm sure that the phrase was used long before 1546, because it describes an ancient and universal 
truth: that a bullied human, or animal, may well turn savage. I've read many stories about some 
downtrodden person suddenly lashing out and getting revenge. 


~~ 


SHOOT THE BULL 


"Shoot the bull" means to chat and gossip or talk about inconsequential or trivial topics. One 
may also shoot the shit, the breeze, or the crap. 


One explanation of the phrase's origin is that shooting at "the bull" is short for aiming for the 
bull's-eye. Early dart boards were the ends of wooden barrels. Someone decided to paint 
concentric rings to make it more challenging and did so in black and white, not the red and green 
used today. Someone else compared the result to the eye of a bull, which is a roundel of black 
with white outside. 


The use of "shooting" is metaphorical, of course, and means to spend time idly. So it seems more 
likely that the phrase originated in early 1900s and is connected to the old West. Idle cowboys 
would find ways to kill time, sometimes by shooting into the air at nothing in particular 
(shooting the breeze) or playing around with bull droppings (throwing the bull). 


Related phrases are: "talking bull" which means "talking nonsense," and "bull sessions" which 
are also conversations, but often about serious subjects. 
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THAT'S A LOT OF BULL 


"That's a lot of bull" is a label for foolish, deceitful, or boastful language; insolent talk or 
behavior; something worthless, deceptive, or insincere. In the British Army, it meant exaggerated 
zeal, especially for ceremonial drill, cleaning, polishing, etc. but was usually shortened to "bull." 


"Bullshit" ("bullcrap") is a common expletive which may also be shortened to BS. In British 
English, "bollocks" is comparable, though "bullshit" is more common. It is slang profanity and, 
as with many expletives, can be used as an interjection, a noun, or a verb and can carry a wide 
variety of meanings. 


"Bullshit" is not necessarily a lie, but is often used to make the audience believe that one is an 
expert on the topic by feigning total certainty. "Talking bullshit" is thus a lesser form of lying. 
An obvious liar may be greeted with derision, outrage, or anger, but a spouter of bullshit tends to 
be dismissed with a sneer. 


"Bull," meaning nonsense, dates from the 1600s, while "bullshit" was used as early as 1915 in 
American slang and came into popular usage during World War II. "Horseshit" and "bushwa" are 
near synonyms. The South African English equivalent is "bull dust." 


And, I swear, none of the above is bullshit. 


~~ 


BETTER THAN A SLAP IN THE FACE WITH A COLD FISH 


This phrase has a lot of variations, for example: "better than a slap in the belly with a cold fish," 
"better than a poke in the eye with a sharp stick," and "better than a smack in the eye with a wet 
kipper." There are many more. Such phrases mean that, although the situation is less than ideal, 
you accept it because things could be worse. 


It has been suggested that the phrase arose from Monty Python's Fish Dance (you can see this 
very short skit on YouTube), but it was used before that, in Proust's novel, Swann's Way (1908). 


In 1954, the phrase was described as "an old saying of the sea." 


An American periodical of 1914 had the following passage: "Next to going up behind a friendly 
person and giving him a snappy slap in the face with a wet fish, the best way to rouse anger in 
the human chest is to deliver an ultimatum." 


I think that's absolutely correct. Nobody likes an ultimatum. 


Long ago, when I worked as an accountant in a small sea-side town, one of my clients, a 
fisherman, strode into my office and slammed a frozen 10-pound salmon on my desk. He said, 
"Better than a slap in the face, right?" 


And it was, once I got it off my files and papers and into a garbage bag so I could lug it home. In 
fact, it was delicious. 
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6 ~ BITE THE DUST 


"Dead as a doornail" may have come from an old term in carpentry. If you hammer a nail 
through a piece of lumber and then, on the other side, flatten the end of the nail over so it can't be 
removed (a technique called clinching), the nail is said to be dead, because you can't use it again. 

Death is obviously not everybody's favorite subject, so there are many euphemisms for 
saying a nail has bitten the dust. 


KICK THE BUCKET 


"Kick the bucket" is an English idiom meaning "to die." Its earliest appearance in print is in the 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue (1785), but the term dates from at least the 1500s. 


A common theory is that the idiom refers to hanging, as a method of either execution or suicide. 
Back in the days when public executions were the norm for various crimes from theft to murder, 
hanging was the preferred method and trees were often used for this purpose. A rope would be 
attached to a strong branch and a noose placed around the victim's neck. The victim would then 
be forced to stand on an overturned water bucket. When this was kicked away, the victim would 
drop, thus breaking his neck and causing what one hopes was instantaneous death. 


The OED offers an alternative definition of "bucket" as a beam or yoke on which to hang or 
carry things. "Bucket" may refer to the beam on which pigs are suspended to be slaughtered, and 
is still used that way in Norfolk dialect. The derivation is either from Old French buquet (a 
balance) or the fact that raising the yoke on a pulley resembled a bucket being lifted from a well. 


Another theory refers to the Latin proverb of Capra Scyria, the goat that is said to kick over the 
pail after being milked. Thus, a promising beginning is followed by a bad ending or, as Andrea 
Alciato wrote in Emblemata (1524), "Because you have spoilt your fine beginnings with a 
shameful end and turned your service into harm, you have done what the she-goat does when she 
kicks the bucket that holds her milk and with her hoof squanders her own riches." Here it is the 
death of one's reputation that is in question. 


There are a few American variations, such as "kick off" or "hand in one's dinner pail." But by the 
1900s "kick the bucket" was in use everywhere. It occurs in the jazz classic Old Man Mose, 
recorded by the late, great Louis Armstrong in the USA in 1935. 


In the 1920s, Chicago gangsters punished "double crossers" by tying them to a heavy chair with 
their feet in a bucket of wet cement. The victims naturally struggled and kicked the bucket. 
When the cement had hardened, the double crosser was taken to Lake Michigan and dumped in. 


A "bucket list," of course, derives from "kick the bucket" and is a list of things to do before you 
die. A late bloomer, it was first used about 2006. 
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BUY THE FARM 


This phrase means "to die," particularly in an accident or military action. It originated in the 
1900s and all early references relate to the US military. 


This example from 1943 makes the meaning explicit. It's from Cyril Ward-Jackson's It's a piece 
of cake; or RAF slang made easy: "He's bought it, he is dead—that is, he has paid with his life." 


"Buy the farm" usage has since expanded to include anyone who dies under any circumstances. 
Its origins are somewhat unclear, but it is generally associated with the connection between 
soldiers in battle and their intentions to settle down after the war. 


Several explanations exist for the origin of this particular phrase. The most sensible seems to be 
the fact that many soldiers had dreams of coming back home after the war and settling down to a 
simple life on a farm. Soldiers who died in battle were said to have "bought the farm" for good. 


Last week I thought my computer was going to buy the farm. But the obliging tech who dug into 
its guts says it won't kick the bucket for many years. 


~~~ 


DEAD IN THE WATER 


This phrase means something has stalled or failed and it's unlikely that it will ever succeed. It's a 
nautical term, originally referring to a motionless sailing ship. A sailing ship that is dead in the 
water is stationary, with no wind in its sails to make it come alive. It can also refer to a modern, 
metal war ship which is afloat but unable to maneuver or fight. 


Transferring this idea to everyday life, to mean "not going anywhere," was only a small step and 
it's still very useful. Just think of all the things that don't happen when the power lines go down! 
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STICK YOUR SPOON IN THE WALL 


I first read this phrase in a novel set in 1820. It originated in the Royal Navy and British Army 
somewhat earlier and meant that a man who had died would have no need of a spoon at mess. 


In German, the person who is deceased has passed along his spoon, and in Afrikaans, he's jabbed 
his spoon into the ceiling. These phrases express the fact that eating is an essential part of life. 


Many lists of euphemisms for dying exist. I've gone through several and picked out the ones that 
appeal to me: 

bite the dust — falling face down 

brown bread — cockney slang for dead 


cash in one's chips — win or lose 

count worms — better than feeding them 

curtains — having taken the final bow 

wear wooden pajamas —sounds uncomfortable 

fall off one's perch — one of the least gruesome descriptions 

go out with one's boots on — I'll have my fingers on a keyboard 
permanently out of print — a writer's favorite 

waste of oxygen — a person so worthless they don't deserve air 


I'll be back with more later. Um—before I peg out. 
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SKELETON IN THE CLOSET 


Here, the "skeleton" is a secret, possibly shameful, embarrassing, or ruinous, which an individual 
takes pains to conceal. 


"A skeleton in the closet" no doubt began as an allusion to an apparently respectable person or 
family having a guilty secret. The image of a closet or a cupboard in the home gives a sense of 
the ever-present risk of discovery. What isn't clear, however, is whether the origin of the phrase 
lies in fiction or with real skeletons. 


The phrase was first used in the early 1800s and it has been suggested that it derives from the era 
of notorious body snatchers, prior to 1832, when the UK's Anatomy Act allowed more extensive 
use of corpses for medical research. The theory is that doctors would conceal in cupboards the 
illegally held skeletons they used for teaching. But there's no evidence that it's true. Skeletons are 
occasionally found concealed behind walls in houses but are usually those of unwanted infants. 


As a sidelight, "closet" is now used primarily in England to mean water closet or lavatory, so the 
English now usually say a "skeleton in the cupboard." 


The dramatic device of a hidden body was used widely in the Gothic novels of the Victorian 
period. Edgar Allen Poe was the master of such tales, and used it in The Black Cat, 1845. 
Victorian author William Makepeace Thackeray referred to "a skeleton in every house" in a 
piece in 1845 and explicitly to "skeletons in closets" in The Newcomes; memoirs of a most 
respectable family, 1854-55. Whether Thackeray was alluding to actual skeletons or whether he 
was responding to the imagination of authors like Poe, we do not know. 


The American expressions "come out of the closet" and "come out" arose in the 1960s and are 
direct follow-ons from "a skeleton in the closet." Sixty years later, attitudes have changed and 
most of us don't regard homosexuality as something that needs to be hidden. Unfortunately, this 
is not true of every country nor of some people in what we see as our more enlightened area. 
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MORE EUPHEMISMS 


Here are more of the delightful euphemisms for death that I picked out of some long lists. 
Pushing up daisies — a pleasant occupation 
Crossed the rainbow bridge — sounds like a musical 
Six feet under — the standard depth for coffins 
Sleeping with the fishes — sleeping sounds nice 
Wearing a pine overcoat — I'd prefer cedar 
Bought a one-way ticket — or maybe it was a gift 
Checked into Motel Deep 6 — and has a permanent room 
Flatlined — a medical term, no heartbeat 
Kicked the oxygen habit — and habits are SO hard to break 
Belly up — I'd rather belly up to the bar 
Turn up one's toes — horizontal ballet dancing? 
Checked out — sounds like a voluntary move 
Closed shop — tired of working, perhaps 
On permanent vacation — I'll take a lot of books 
Wearing a toe tag — permanent jewelry 
Gone off-line — no, I'm taking the computer with me 
Gone to the last roundup — there's a song to go with this 
That's all she wrote — good one for writers 
Expired — and I don't think one can renew! 
Danced the last dance — sounds romantic, doesn't it? 
Go home in a box — no ribbons on this one 
Tending toward a state of chemical equilibrium — very scientific! 
Nature's way of telling you to slow down — Nature can be a bitch 


Have a nice day! 


~~ 


7 ~ DEVILMENT 


Devilment is reckless mischief, behavior that causes trouble but usually intended to be 
humorous. It's appropriate, no doubt, that Devilment is the name of a British gothic metal band 
originally formed in late 2011. 


DEVIL MAY CARE 


This phrase is part of a longer idiom: "The devil may care, but I do not." It means to be reckless, 
careless, or light-hearted. 


The phrase appears in The Pickwick Papers by Charles Dickens, which was published in 1837. 
The first paragraph of Chapter 29 ends thus: "...and I once had the honour of being on intimate 
terms with a mute, who in private life, and off duty, was as comical and jocose a little fellow as 
ever chirped out a devil-may-care song, without a hitch in his memory, or drained off a good stiff 
glass without stopping for breath." 


It also appeared in The Warwickshire Hunt from 1795 to 1836, published in 1837. Included in 
the prefatory remarks is the following: "This is the sort of witchering, not easily defined—but, by 
its votaries, pretty sensibly felt, in hunting the fox. The light-hearted high-spirited stripling, when 
cigaring it careless to cover, with a kind of a knowing demi-devil-may-care twist of his beaver, 
receives in his transit a benison from every real friend of the chase he may chance to pass." 


The phrase may have arisen in the Golden Age of Piracy (1715-1725) when pirates recklessly 
went about their business with no worry about any consequences resulting from their actions. 


I can't find any further information, so the devil with it! 


~~ 


DEVIL'S ADVOCATE 


Figuratively, a devil's advocate is a person who takes a contrary position for the sake of testing 
an argument, or to be perverse. The original Devil's Advocate was a real person with a real job. 


During the canonization process used by the Roman Catholic Church, the Promoter of the Faith, 
popularly known as the Devil's advocate, was a canon lawyer appointed by church authorities to 
argue against the canonization of a candidate. It was this person's duty, no matter what his 
opinion might be, to take a skeptical view of the candidate's character, to look for holes in the 
evidence, to argue that any miracles attributed to the candidate were fraudulent, and so on. The 
Devil's advocate opposed God's advocate, whose task was to make the argument in favor of 
canonization. This task is now performed by the Promoter of Justice, who is in charge of 
examining the accuracy of the inquiry on the saintliness of the candidate. 


The office was established in 1587 during the reign of Pope Sixtus V. It seems likely that the 
position was created to spare the church any embarrassment from canonizing someone with 
unrecognized faults. This was the time of Machiavelli and short terms in the Papacy, so any 
embarrassment could prove fatal. Despite the loss of unconditional acceptance, it was more 
important to have a full and complete investigation of the good and ill of the lives of nominees 
before accepting them. 


Outside the Church, of course, some people play "devil's advocate" just for fun. Formal debates 
have advocates arguing against each other, sometimes for the exercise, rather than because they 
believe in their own arguments. 


I'm advocating for a warm chocolate brownie. It's unlikely that I'll get any argument about that. 


~~ 


HOW MANY ANGELS CAN DANCE ON THE HEAD OF A PIN? 


The first reference to angels dancing on a needle's point may have occurred in a work by the 
English divine, William Sclater (1575-1626). Sclater claimed that scholastic philosophers 
occupied themselves with such pointless questions as whether angels "did occupie a place; and 
so, whether many might be in one place at one time; and how many might sit on a Needles point; 
and six hundred such like needlesse points." Thus, the question became a symbol for the silly 
and pointless sophistry of medieval scholastics. 


Dorothy L. Sayers argued that the question was "simply a debating exercise" and that the answer 
usually adjudged correct was stated as, "Angels are pure intelligences, not material, but limited, 
so that they have location in space, but not extension." Sayers compares the question to that of 
how many human thoughts can be concentrated upon a pin at the same time. She concludes that 
infinitely many angels can be located on the head of a pin since they do not occupy any space. 


Today, the phrase is used as a metaphor for wasting time debating topics of no practical value, or 
questions whose answers hold no intellectual consequence, while more urgent concerns pile up. 


In an episode of the science-fiction series Babylon 5, a character answered the question with, "As 
many as want to.” 


In the satirical novel Good Omens by Neil Gaiman and Terry Pratchett, the angel Aziraphale is 
said to be the only angel who could dance on the head of a pin, because he learned the gavotte in 
the 1800s. Also, in Carpe Jugulum by Terry Pratchett, Granny Weatherwax says the answer is 
16, if it's an ordinary house pin. 


The question reminds me of a famous Zen koan: "What is the sound of one hand clapping?" 
There's no sensible answer to that one either. 


~~ 


LET THE DEVIL TAKE THE HINDMOST 


The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations lists "Every man for himself and the Devil take the 
hindmost" as an early 1500s proverb. It means that everyone should look after their own 
interests, leaving those who cannot cope to whatever fate befalls them. 


It was first recorded in print in the 1610 tragic/comic play Philaster, or Love Lies a-Bleeding, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. It was performed by Shakespeare's theatre troop, The King's Men. 


The phrase represents a situation where the Devil is chasing us, the Devil being in the form of 
poverty, war, or similar pestilence. Some people are able to run away, but others can't run as fast. 
They're the hindmost. They're the ones that the Devil catches and destroys. 


But there's no reason to think the Devil will be satisfied just taking the hindmost. The Devil will 
take the foremost, too, if it's possible. Should those of us who can run faster help the hindmost to 
safety? Or should we let the Devil have them, while we escape? 
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SPEAK OF THE DEVIL! 


This phrase is used to express the coincidence of someone who appears unexpectedly while 
being talked about. It's the short form of, "Speak of the devil and he doth appear," and used when 
a person being discussed unexpectedly shows up during the conversation. It can also be used 
about any topic that suddenly becomes relevant. 


The proverb arose in the Middle Ages and was a superstitious prohibition against speaking 
directly of the devil or of evil in general, in case that caused either one to appear and wreak 
havoc. Its first printed usage in modern English was in Giovanni Torriano's Piazza Universale 
(1666), as "The English say, Talk of the Devil, and he's presently at your elbow." 


This prohibition was so strong that many synonyms for the devil were coined, such as Old Nick, 
Prince of Darkness, the Horned One, Satan, Beelzebub, Lucifer, Archfiend, and The Evil One. 
Openly speaking of the devil or the occult was thought, at the very least, unlucky. It is, in 
essence, a warning against curiosity about evil in general. 


The phrase lost its warning message during the 1800s, when it became a caution against 
eavesdroppers ("No good of himself does a listener hear, / Speak of the devil he's sure to 
appear") and, by the 1900s, had taken on its present meaning. It's now merely a light-hearted way 
of referring to a person's unexpected appearance. 


However, there is still a fear of acknowledging evil by name, which we see in the Harry Potter 
series, where only the bravest characters call Voldemort by his name. That may come from the 
superstition that there is power in a person's name. 
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THE DEVIL IS IN THE DETAILS 


Like many proverbs involving the devil, this one is meant to sound a note of caution. This slang 
term means that it is often the small details which make something difficult or challenging. 


The phrase is used in one sense to refer to very small but ultimately important components of a 
larger task. For example, a scientific experiment in a laboratory is a hugely involved task which 
can sometimes be dangerous. A small error at the beginning can translate into a useless 
experiment at the end, and experimenters know that the devil is in the details. 


It's used in another sense for a contract or agreement, which may look reasonable at first glance, 
but a closer reading of the terms reveals a problem, perhaps a catch hidden in the details. 


It's like the old English adage, "take care of the pennies and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves." Same principle, right? 


~~ 


BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
You are faced with two dangerous alternatives, and neither one offers any clear benefits. 


It might be as simple as the fact that the devil is evil and falling in the sea could mean death, so 
having to choose one or the other would put one in something of a nasty quandary. 


If the answer is that simple, the source may date back to Greek mythology. Homer uses a similar 
idea when, in his Odyssey, he refers to Odysseus being caught between Scylla (a six-headed 
monster) and Charybdis (a whirlpool). 


There is, however, another explanation. CANOE, the Committee to Ascribe a Nautical Origin to 
Everything (yes, this actually exists), says the phrase has a nautical origin. To justify this claim, 
we need to understand some sailing terms. 


"Devil" means the seam between the deck planking and the topmost plank of the ship's side. This 
seam must be watertight and would need caulking (filling) from time to time. On a ship at sea 
this would require a sailor to be suspended over the side, or at least to work at the very edge of 
the deck. It's easy to see how that might be described as "between the devil and the deep sea." 


Does the seafaring explanation hold water? That depends on whether the nautical term "devil" 
was in use when the phrase was coined. There's no evidence to show the word used in that 
context until over two hundred years after the first use of the phrase. 


But at least it sounds more comfortable than being "on the horns of a dilemma." 


~~ 


HELL BENT FOR LEATHER 
If you're going hell bent for leather, you're moving recklessly fast, with intense determination. 


This colloquial American phrase dates from the 1800s and refers to riding horseback. Leather 
alludes to a horse's saddle and the leather crop used to encourage the horse. It may have sprung 
from earlier British Army jargon "hell for leather," first recorded in 1889. 


"Hell bent for leather" appears to be a combination of two phrases: "hell bent" and "hell for 
leather," which also date to the late 1800s. "Hell for leather" specifically means riding a horse 
very fast. Rudyard Kipling used the phrase in Story of the Gadsbys, 1889. 


"Bent" means a direct route or directed on a course. So, "hell bent" suggests going somewhere in 
a very determined manner. "Hell" is not the destination; it merely intensifies the rest of the 
phrase. For example, "What the hell are you doing?" doesn't really have anything to do with hell. 
It merely indicates you want your question answered, "or else." 


There are several variants: hell-bent for election, hell-bent for breakfast, hell-bent for Sunday, 
and hell-bent for Georgia. Hell-bent for breakfast is my personal choice, of course, since it's the 
only one that has anything to do with food. 


We don't know whether the original sense was "willing to go to hell to achieve one's goal," or 
just "really, really determined," but it seems best not to interfere with someone hell bent on 
anything. 


~~wnw 


COME HELL OR HIGH WATER 


If you say you're going to do something "come hell or high water," you're determined to do it, no 
matter no matter what obstacles get in your way. 


The phrase has alliteration, which makes it fun to say, and it's easy to apply to almost anything 
which is difficult to overcome. As I've heard it used, it also applies to almost anything that is 
easy to overcome. The earliest reference appears to be from the Iowa newspaper The Burlington 
Weekly Hawk Eye, in May 1882. 


The earliest examples strongly suggest cattle ranching in America as the origin, particularly 
cattle drives to railheads in the Midwest during the latter part of the 1800s. Paul Wellman 
published a book in 1939 with the title, Trampling Herd: The Story of the Cattle Range in 
America. He writes: "In spite of hell and high water' is a legacy of the cattle trail when the 
cowboys drove their horn-spiked masses of longhorns through high water at every river and 
continuous hell between." The prairies in summer with heat, dust, and flies would certainly have 
qualified as "hell." 


Wikipedia says that some contracts contain a "hell or high water" clause. Such contracts provide 
that lease payments must continue regardless of any difficulties which the paying party may 
encounter. 


~~wnw 


BURY THE HATCHET 
To bury the hatchet means to make peace with an adversary. 


This American phrase is an allusion to the figurative or literal practice of putting away the 
tomahawk at the cessation of hostilities among or by Native Americans in the eastern United 
States, specifically concerning the formation of the Iroquois Confederacy and in Iroquois custom 
in general. Hatchets were buried by the chiefs of tribes when they came to a peace agreement. 


The first mention of the practice is of an actual hatchet-burying ceremony. Years before he 
gained notoriety for presiding over the Salem witch trials, Samuel Sewall wrote in 1680, "I write 
to you in one [letter] of the Mischief the Mohawks did; which occasioned Major Pynchon's 
goeing to Albany, where meeting with the Sachem the[y] came to an agreement and buried two 
Axes in the Ground; one for English, another for themselves; which ceremony to them is more 
significant & binding than all Articles of Peace[,] the hatchet being a principal weapon with 
them." 


However, the phrase refers to a much earlier practice, possibly before the European settlement of 
America. Thwaites' monumental work Jesuit Relations, 1644, suggests the practice: "Proclaim 
that they wish to unite all the nations of the earth and to hurl the hatchet so far into the depths of 
the earth that it shall never again be seen in the future.” 


The New England Historical & Genealogical Register for 1870 has the record that Samuel 
Sewall made in 1680, where he recounts the burying of hatchets by Native American tribes. 
References in print that explicitly mention burying the hatchet are somewhat later. The earliest 
appears to be the History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada, 1747, by someone named 
Cadwallader Golden. 


QUICK BITES 
Better the devil you know — stick to the familiar rather than risk the unknown (1539) 
From hell to breakfast — meaning completeness. Similar to "Till the cows come home." 
Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned — No one is angrier than a woman rejected in love. 


Adapted from a line in The Mourning Bride, by William Congreve, an English author of the late 
1600 and early 1700s. 


Hotter than the hinges of hell — VERY hot 


Like the dickens — you can run like the dickens or bang your elbow, which will hurt like the 
dickens. This phrase has nothing to do with Charles Dickens. It originated at least 200 years 
before Charles Dickens was born. "Dickens" is a euphemism for "devil," possibly from 
"devilkins." Shakespeare used it in The Merry Wives of Windsor, in the 1600s. 
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8 ~ NAUGHTIES 


I'm going to talk about a few words which are considered "naughty." Such words are also 
referred to as "not nice," so I could have titled the chapter "Notties." Making up new words is 
fun, and some end up in the dictionary, but I doubt there's much hope for "notties" making it into 
the big time. 


These naughty words are useful as swearwords and serve as a satisfying way to let off steam. 
Some people wish they would go away, but that's never going to happen. And why should it? 


From the scientific point of view, a word is a collection of letters in a particular pattern, 
pronounced in a particular way, and represents one or more meanings. No emotion is involved in 
words, only communication. However, humans are nothing if not emotional, so communication 
is rarely done in a disinterested fashion. 


So, let's get right to it, with a word which is loved and hated with equal passion. 


FUCK 


"Fuck" is one of the most versatile, useful, and amazing words in the English language. There are 
hundreds of words beginning with the letter "f" but it has the distinction of being the only one 
referred to as "the f word." 


In his book, Wartime: Understanding and Behavior in the Second World War, Paul Fussell, 
literary historian and professor emeritus of English literature at the University of Pennsylvania, 
recounted the following tale: Once, on a misty Scottish airfield, an airman was changing the 
magneto on the engine of a Wellington bomber. Suddenly his wrench slipped. He flung it on the 
grass and snarled, "Fuck! The fucking fucker's fucked." The bystanders were all quite well aware 
that he had stripped a bolt and skinned his knuckles. 


The dictionary defines "fuck" as vulgar slang, used to express anger, annoyance, contempt, 
impatience, surprise, extreme elation, strong disgust, dismay, disappointment, to insult and 
offend, to relieve pain. And, if that's not enough, it's also used for emphasis, and as an intensifier. 
Its origin is obscure, but the word is considered to be first attested to around 1475, although it 
could be considerably older. 


The basic definition of fuck is "to have sexual intercourse with." But the definitions multiply like 
rabbits when used with another word. Here are just a few examples: 

fuck someone (over) — treat unfairly 

fuck all — absolutely nothing 

not give a fuck — be unconcerned 

fuck around — spend time doing unimportant things 

fuck off — tell someone to go away 

fuck someone off — make them angry. 


fuck someone up — hurt or confuse them physically or emotionally 
fuck up — bungle, botch, ruin, mess up 
fucking awesome — wonderful, terrific 


My absolute favorite is this one: 
flying fuck — it originally meant "have sex on horseback," first seen c.1800 in the broadside 
ballad New Feats of Horsemanship. 


And another, from the online Urban Dictionary: 
fuck — an unofficial part of the metric system and follows the same rules. i.e.: one thousand 
fucks are equal to one kilofuck. 


Substitutes: flipping, frigging, fricking, freaking, feck, fudge, flaming, or any of a number of 
similar-sounding nonsense words. 


Synonyms: lay, screw, shag, bang, bonk, get it on, hump, score, sleep with, copulate, fornicate, 
know, make love, mate, procreate, schtup. 


"Fuck" falls into several grammatical categories: 
Transitive verb — Jim fucked Annie. 
Intransitive verb — Annie fucks. 
Adjective — Jim's doing all the fucking work. 
Part of an adverb — Annie talks too fucking much. 
Adverb enhancing an adjective — Annie is fucking beautiful. 
Noun — I don't give a fuck. 
Noun — Jim is an annoying fuck. 
Part of a word — Absofuckinglutely, infuckingcredible. 
Interjection — Fuck! 
Compound words — Motherfucker, fuckwit, fucknut. 
Emphasis — Annie is mad as fuck. 


Here are some examples of the versatility of the word: 
Fraud — I got fucked at the used car lot. 
Dismay — Ah, fuck it. 
Trouble — I guess I'm really fucked now. 
Aggression — Don't fuck with me, man. 
Difficulty — I don't understand this fucking question. 
Inquiry — Who the fuck was that? 
Dissatisfaction — I don't like what the fuck is going on here. 
Incompetence — He's a fuck-off. 
Dismissal — Go fuck yourself. Fuck you. 
Puzzlement — What the fuck? 
Term of endearment — You're one smart fucker! 


One of my favorite stories is about the compound word "clusterfuck," from A Brief History of 
Everyone Who Ever Lived by Adam Rutherford, which is about human evolution and DNA: 


"The American Beat poet Edward Sanders invented a word that I think is brilliantly apposite 
here. It was coined to describe a chaotic situation, and is often deployed by the military when 
maneuvers go badly wrong. For our purposes, if we are to look at the evolution that led to where 
we are now, instead of the nice, neat tree, I think it could reasonably be described as one big, 
million-year clusterfuck. Whenever humans met — sapiens, Neanderthal, Denisovan — they had 
Sex. 


The origin of "fuck" is unclear, but it's related to words in other Germanic languages, such as 
German ficken (to fuck); Dutch fokken (to breed, to beget); dialectal Norwegian fukka (to 
copulate), and dialectal Swedish focka (to strike, to copulate) and fock (penis). There is a 
possible but unproven kinship with the Latin futuere, a verb with almost exactly the same 
meaning as the English verb "to fuck." 


There are several urban legends postulating an acronymic origin for the word, but it has been in 
use far too long for these supposed origins to be possible. For example, "fornication under 
consent of the king" cannot be true because of the word "fornication" itself. Fornication is not the 
old-time word for having sex, because the term specifically excluded the physical union of man 
and wife. One could fornicate premaritally or extramaritally, but not intramaritally. 


The oldest use of the word as an adjective in English comes from the margins of a 1528 
manuscript copy of Cicero's De Officiis. A monk had scrawled in the margin notes, "fuckin 
Abbot." Whether the monk meant the word literally, to accuse this abbot of questionable 
monastic morals, or whether he used it as an intensifier to convey his extreme dismay, is unclear. 


Dictionaries: Though "fuck" appeared in English lexicographer John Ash's 1775 A New and 
Complete Dictionary, listed as "low" and "vulgar," with several definitions, it did not appear in 
any widely consulted dictionary of the English language from 1795 to 1965. The Penguin 
Dictionary broke the taboo in 1965. Houghton Mifflin followed, in 1969, with The American 
Heritage Dictionary, but it also published a Clean Green edition without the word, to assure 
itself access to the lucrative public high school market. 


The word's journey to legal use includes some funny stories. In 1948, the publishers of The 
Naked and the Dead persuaded Norman Mailer to use the euphemism "fug" instead. When 
Mailer later was introduced to Dorothy Parker, she greeted him with, "So you're the man who 
can't spell 'fuck."" Hemingway used "muck" in For whom the Bell Tolls (1940). The major 
breakthrough in publication was James Jones' From Here to Eternity (1950), with 50 "fucks" 
(down from 258 in the original manuscript). 


Some of the stories aren't so funny. The Catcher in the Rye by J. D. Salinger featured the use of 
"fuck you." First published in the US in 1951, the novel remains controversial to this day due in 
part to its use of the word, standing at number 13 for the most banned books from 1990 to 2000 
according to the American Library Association. 


On the related term, "motherfucker," Wikipedia has this to say: Sometimes used as an extreme 
insult—an accusation of incest—this term is also used to connote respectful awe. For example, 
"He's a mean motherfucker" does not mean "He's abusive, filthy and copulates with his mother," 


but "He's someone to be afraid of." The word "fuck" is used in many forms of music, with 
"motherfucker" being used as a rhythmic filler in hip hop, urban music, and some rock genres. 
Perhaps motherfucker's rhythmic compatibility is due to its quadrisyllabic pronunciation, making 
it a natural fit for popular music that is written in 4/4 meter. Also contributing to its use in 
aggressive, high-energy music is the fact that it includes a hard "k" sound in its third syllable, 
making it easy to exclaim, particularly when pronounced as "mutha fucka." Despite these 
rhythmic qualities, motherfucker has not become as accepted in English usage as its root "fuck." 


"Fuck" has become more publicly acceptable, but still retains its shock value and causes moral 
outrage in some quarters. Its use and overuse in everyday speech has led, to some extent, to a 
lessening of its impact as an expletive. 


There has been a fantastic amount of fuss over this small word, but it's the best swearword I 
know. It's aggressive, domineering, and has overtones of abuse, contempt, and hatred. Yet it can 
also be used in other ways. However, it's a gross misuse of the word to say something like, 
"What a fucking beautiful morning!" 


The fantastic amount of fuss, of course, even extends to my description, which has taken up three 
times more space than any other! 


~~ 


BITCH 


Literally, a bitch is a female dog. But it has become a slang put-down mostly for a woman. When 
applied to a man, "bitch" is a derogatory term for a subordinate. 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary, "bitch" comes from the Old English word bicce, 
meaning female dog, dating back to around 1000 CE. Its original use, documented to the 1400s, 
suggested high sexual desire in a woman, comparable to a dog in heat. 


"Dog" has long been used as an insult toward both sexes, even in ancient Greece. The earliest 
slang meaning of "bitch" mainly referred to a promiscuous or sensual woman. From this rose the 
powerful insult "son of a bitch," found circa 1330 in Arthur and Merlin. Like "bitch," the 
severity of the insult has diminished, and it sometimes simply means "how about that!" 


During the 1920s, Ernest Hemingway used "bitch" to represent favorable qualities in women, 
such as ferocity, edginess, and grit. It was during this time that women began gaining more 
freedom (such as the right to vote). This upset the male-dominated society, making anti-feminist 
men of the time feel threatened. Because of this, "bitch" during the twenties often meant 
difficult, annoying, interfering, sexually brazen, or vulgar. 


Nowadays, the meaning of the term varies from offensive to endearing and, as with many slang 
terms, its meaning and nuances can also vary with the region in which it is used. 


When used as a verb, "bitch" means "to complain." The term "bitchin" arose in the 1950s to 


describe something cool or rad. It is common for insults to lose intensity as their meaning 
broadens ("bastard" is another example). By 1974, Elton John had a hit single with The Bitch Is 
Back, in which he says "bitch" repeatedly. 


Generally, the term is still considered offensive and not accepted in formal situations. It's 
common for the word to be censored on Prime-time TV, often rendered as "the b-word." 


In the context of modern feminism, "bitch" has some reappropriated meanings that may connote 
a strong female (anti-stereotype of weak submissive woman), cunning (equal to males in mental 
guile), or else it may be used as a tongue-in cheek backhanded compliment for someone who has 
excelled in an achievement. 


Rappers use the adjective "bad bitch" in a complimentary way to refer to an independent, 
confident, attractive woman. However, "bitch" is frequently used towards other men in rap lyrics, 
usually to describe a man who is a subordinate or homosexual, or a man who is supposedly 
unmanly or inferior in some way. It is also used this way in prisons. 


The term "bitch slap" is American slang. In the original sense, a "bitch slap" is a powerful, full- 
swing slap in the face with the palm of the hand, like an angry pimp might slap a defiant 
prostitute (not to be confused with a "pimp slap," which uses the back of the hand). However, the 
term is now often used figuratively to describe a humiliating defeat or punishment. 


And, sometimes, as you know, life can be a bitch. 
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BUGGER 


This word has several meanings and is used in some very imaginative ways. 
—a contemptible or pitied person, usually a man 

—a person who commits buggery (penetrating the anus, sodomy) 

— used as a term of affection or respect, usually grudgingly 

— used to express annoyance or anger (bugger! buggeration!) 


Though often regarded as vulgar, it is used in some areas in an affectionate manner, to address or 
refer to a friend. In the US, it can be a rough synonym to "whippersnapper" as in calling a young 
boy a "little bugger." The word can be used to imply that one is very fond of something (I'm a 
bugger for Welsh cakes). And it can imply a negative tendency (He's a silly bugger for losing his 
keys). 


As with many expletives, its continued use has reduced its shock value and offensiveness. The 
term is generally not used in the US, but often used in Canada, as it is in Britain. 


The term arose around the early 1200s, from the Bogomils, who led a religious sect during the 
Middle Ages called, in Latin, Bulgarus. Through various languages, the term morphed into 
"bugger." The Roman Catholic Church considered the Bogomils heretical and insulted them by 


saying they approached sex in an "inverse way." In Hungarian, a related word still means a slur 
for homosexual men. 


Examples of how the word is used: 
bugger all — meaning "nothing" 
bugger me — denotes real or feigned surprise 
I'll be buggered — denotes real or feigned surprise 
I'm buggered if — meaning "I'm damned if" 
not give a bugger — not care in the slightest 
play silly buggers — act in a foolish way 
bugger off — go away 
I'm buggered — I'm tired 
It's buggered — it's broken 
It's gone to buggery — it's broken 
I've buggered it up — I've broken or mishandled something 
bugger about — fool around, not accomplish anything 
bugger's muddle — a total mess 
bugger it! — implies frustration or admission of defeat 


It is alleged that the last words of King George V, in response to a suggestion that he might 
recover from his illness and visit Bognor Regis, were "Bugger Bognor!" 


If the story is true, King George V liked alliteration just as much as all the rest of us do. 


~~ 


FULL OF PISS AND VINEGAR 


To say that people are full of piss and vinegar is to say they're boisterous and brimming with 
energy and enthusiasm. In the distant past, similar phrases had a rather negative connotation, but 
the modern expression is usually complimentary, "vinegar" being an old slang term for 
enthusiastic energy. 


Here are examples of the more negative sources: in 1602: in Return from Parnassas — "They 
are pestilent fellowes, they speake nothing but bodkins, and pisse vinegar" and in 1922: In 
Ulysses, Joyce writes — "All wind and piss like a tanyard cat." 


"Wind and piss" is usually taken to mean empty talk, full of bombast. Vinegar is associated with 
sourness and acidity in many other citations. 


The earliest written form of "full of piss and vinegar" appears to be in John Steinbeck's 1936 
novel, In Dubious Battle. 


"Vinegar" has been in the language since the 1100s. In the early1900s, it was used to mean 
vitality and energy and meant much the same as "vim and vigor," also still in use today. 


Another expression, "to piss vinegar," goes back to 1602, and means "to be miserly." This gave 
rise to the 18th-century "vinegar-pisser." So, the next time you go to lunch with someone who 
doesn't want to share the bill, you'll know exactly what to say! 


Some people try to make the expression more polite by substituting "pith" for "piss," but this 
change robs it of the imagery of acrid, energetically boiling fluids (have you ever seen a horse let 
loose?) and conjures up instead a sodden, vinegar-soaked mass of pith. 
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PISS UP A ROPE 


When I first heard this phrase, a long time ago, it meant "go away." Another meaning, however, 
is "futile act." 


It is similar to some British phrases like "pissing in the wind," and "to piss about." Both of these 
mean that you're wasting time, but to "piss in the wind" can also be taken to mean doing 
something silly, perhaps even counter productive. 


If anything can be seen as more futile or more stupid than pissing into the wind, that would be 
attempting to urinate up a vertical rope. If the wind can throw it back at you, what will gravity 
most certainly do with it? And your continued urination will only splash the resulting mess more 
widely. Pissing up a rope is about as silly as it gets. 


As for asking someone to go away, the phrase has been replaced by the shorter "piss off." 


A related word is "pissant." My Random House Unabridged (I always want to say 
"unadulterated") Dictionary says, "Slang (vulgar) A person or thing of no value or consequence; 
a despicable person or thing." It dates back to about 1655 and appears to be a combination of 
"piss" and "ant" (urine smells like the formic acid ants produce). 


~~ 


SNAFU AND FUBAR 


Last week I traveled to the San Juan Islands for a couple of days. I thought the trip would be a 
SNAFU because it started with, believe it or not, getting lost in the ferry parking lot. Luckily, I 
found my way out. 


SNAFU was coined during WWII as an acronym of "Situation Normal: All Fucked Up" (or "all 
fouled up," if you prefer the less colorful version) which summed up the chaos and confusion of 
the war from the soldier's point of view. 


Another WWII acronym is FUBAR — Fucked Up Beyond All Recognition (burn it to the 
ground and start over from scratch; it's totally destroyed). 


An offshoot of that is FUBAR BUNDY, an ambulance term meaning fucked up beyond all 
recognition but unfortunately not dead yet. 


~~ 


SHITHOUSE LUCK 
This popular phrase describes an unlikely occurrence of good fortune or luck. 


It apparently derives from Celtic or Scottish folklore and happens when one is out walking in a 
remote area and happens to come across an outhouse when in dire need of one. 


I'm not sure if that explanation isn't tongue-in-cheek, but it works literally. 
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TINKER'S DAMN 
A "tinker's damn" refers to something insignificant, not worth even a moment's consideration. 


The OED defines "tinker" as a craftsman (usually itinerant) who mends pots, kettles, and other 
metal household utensils. Back in the 1700s and 1800s, tinkers were at the low end of the social 
scale, along with vagrants and Gypsies, and they had a well-known tendency to include a 
swearword in every sentence. Expressions like "to swear like a tinker," "a tinker's curse or 
damn," and "as drunk or as quarrelsome as a tinker," were common. 


Expressions like "not give a damn" or "not worth a damn" were also often used. In 1760, Oliver 
Goldsmith wrote in an essay: "Not that I care three damns what figure I may cut." 


"Tinker's damn" has been in print since 1839, when Henry David Thoreau wrote in his journal, 
"Tis true they are not worth a tinker's damn." 


In the Grant County Herald, Wisconsin, 1854, we have: "There never was a book gotten up by 
authority and State pay, that was worth a tinker's cuss." 


On a different slant, in the Practical Dictionary of Mechanics of 1877, Edward Knight gives this 
definition (note the difference in spelling): "Tinker's-dam: a wall of dough raised around a place 
which a plumber desires to flood with a coat of solder. The material can be but once used; being 
consequently thrown away as worthless." 


The OED calls Knight's suggestion "an ingenious but baseless conjecture." Most sources, in fact, 
seem to think it's not worth a tinker's damn. It may be that the spelling of the phrase as "tinker's 
dam" came about to soothe the sensibilities of those who did not wish to use even such a mild 
oath as "damn." 


Others wish to find something of mystery and interest in the most ordinary of expressions, and 


have a tendency to believe that if an ingenious story seems to neatly fit the bill then it must be 
true. Humans are very good at ingenious explanations, but often, as in this case, they're simply 
not true. 


Tinkers used swearwords so much that they came to have no meaning to those who heard them, 
and perhaps not to the tinkers themselves. We do the same thing today, with words and phrases 
that are fads, or used so much that we don't even hear them anymore. For example, "Have a nice 
day!" 


~~ 


9 ~ PIE IN THE SKY 


I adore food, which is a good thing, since I have to eat to stay alive. And so does everyone else, 
which is probably why food-related phrases have taken up two whole chapters. 


PIE IN THE SKY 


Meaning: 

— Exaggerated, excessively idealized, unrealistic. 

— Promise of heaven, as a consolation for suffering on earth. 

— Hope for a special reward. "Get rid of your pie-in-the-sky ideas!" 
— Something good that is unlikely to happen. 

— An empty wish or promise. 


This American phrase was coined in 1911 by Joe Hill, a Swedish itinerant laborer who migrated 
to the USA in 1902. He was one of the leaders of the radical labor organization The Industrial 
Workers of the World, known as the Wobblies. He wrote many radical songs for them. 


The phrase appeared in Hill's The Preacher and the Slave, which parodied the Salvation Army 
hymn Jn the Sweet Bye and Bye. The song, which criticized the Army's theology and philosophy, 
specifically their concentration on the salvation of souls rather than the feeding of the hungry, 
was popular when first recorded and remained so for some years. 


"Work and pray, live on hay, 
you'll get pie in the sky when you die." 


Lemon meringue would be nice. Or apple. 
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BAKER'S DOZEN 


A baker's dozen (also known as Lucifer's dozen, long dozen, or long measure) is thirteen, one 
more than a standard dozen. 


Many societies throughout history have had very strict laws concerning baker's wares, due to the 
fact that it is fairly easy for bakers to cheat patrons and sell them less than they think they're 
getting. This posed a serious problem since bread was the basic food source for many people. For 
example, in ancient Egypt, should a baker be found cheating someone, he would have his ear 
nailed to the door of his bakery. In Babylon, if a baker was found to have sold a "light loaf" to 
someone, he would have his hand chopped off. 


Weighing a loaf wasn't the answer. Bakers had many tricks for cheating customers while having 
the weight come out more or less correctly. One such trick was to add a bit of ground sand to the 


loaf to get the weight just so, while being able to use less wheat. 


England's bakers were regulated by a trade guild called The Worshipful Company of Bakers, 
which dates back to at least the 1100s. The law that caused bakers to be so wary was the Assize 
of Bread and Ale. In 1266, Henry III revived an ancient statute that regulated the price of bread 
according to the price of wheat. Bakers or brewers who gave short measure could be fined, 
pilloried, or flogged, as in 1477 when the Chronicle of London reported that a baker was forced 
to admit his guilt upon the pillory for selling bread that was underweight. The first time the 
phrase saw print, apparently, was 1599. 


The Assize regulated weight, not number. Whenever the bakers sold bread in any quantity, they 
added something extra to make sure the total weight wasn't short. When selling in quantity to 
middlemen or wholesalers, they would add an extra loaf or two. When selling single loaves to 
individuals, they would offer a small extra piece of bread. The Worshipful Company still exists 
and reports that this carried on within living memory. 


The term "baker" dates to around the year 1000. Another term that meant the same thing was 
"pakester." This latter word probably referred to female bakers, similar to how a "webster" was 
a female weaver. "Bakester" is where the surname "Baxter" comes from. 


~~wnw 


BELOW THE SALT 


The phrase originated with medieval table customs. In those days salt was a valuable seasoning, 
and placed on the high table, where the lord and his family were seated. Thus, they were "above 
the salt," and guests and servants at the lower tables were "below the salt." 


It's only one of the many phrases that refer to salt, including, "worth one's salt," "take with a 
grain of salt," "salt of the earth," etc. These reflect the importance given to salt. 


In medieval times, only the higher ranks could afford salt, valuable because of its scarcity. In 
northern Europe, salt was obtained by boiling and evaporating seawater, whereas warmer 
countries could rely on cheap sun-power to do the work. By the mid-1600s, England began to 
mine rock salt, thus lowering the cost and making salt less of a status symbol. However, the 
phrase is still in common use, particularly in England and other parts of Europe, to describe 
someone's position in society. 


Medieval society was rigidly stratified. The aristocracy, independent landowners, and other 
people regarded as important were granted numerous privileges, particularly in public. This 
included the right to bypass lines at market stalls, to eat first if the meal was sparse, and to eat 
"above the salt" at the table. They took these rights very seriously as a sign of rank and power, 
and guarded them jealously. Lower class citizens, the vast majority of the population, could be 
punished for usurping any of these privileges. 


The term "salt" was also used for the container the condiment was kept in. Salt cellars were often 


made of expensive materials and had beautiful designs, a reflection of the importance that salt 
was accorded. As early as 1434 the word "salt" was used in this way: "A feir salt saler of 
peautre." (A fine-quality pewter salt cellar.) 


The term "salt cellar" puzzled me as a child and I was sure my mother must be making a mistake 
to call it that. "Cellar" was what we called the area underneath our house, where we kept stores 
of canned food, potatoes, onions, and so on. 


Have I mentioned that the English language is a strange beast? 


~n~wnnw 


CARROT AND/OR STICK 


Some people believe the proper phrase is "carrot on a stick," meaning an incentive, a carrot tied 
to a long stick and dangled in front of a balky donkey. Others believe it's "carrot and stick," 
suggesting control of behavior by a combination of bribery and threat. 


Documentary evidence is scarce. The phrase "carrot-persuaded donkey" was used in 1851, and in 
1872, a politician was said to have "carrots dangled before his nose." But there was no stick 
anywhere in sight. 


The earliest "carrot on a stick" comes from 1890, in a traveler's tale of a journey through Russia. 
"As I rode along, there flashed into my mind a cartoon I had once seen of a donkey race, in 
which the victory had been won by an ingenious jockey who held a carrot on the end of a stick a 
foot or two in front of his ass's nose." 


The "carrot and stick" sense dates to an 1876 review of a book on John Stuart Mill, referring to 
the "carrot and stick discipline" to which his father subjected him. Winston Churchill used it in 
1938: "Thus, by every device from the stick to the carrot, the emaciated Austrian donkey is made 
to pull the Nazi barrow up an ever-steepening hill." 


Different vegetables have been used. Lydia Maria Child, a Boston author, used the phrase 
"turnips on a stick" in 1846, in a story intended to show that children respond better to kindness 
than to whipping. 


But today, the carrot is meant to be the kind, enlightened alternative to punishment with a stick. 
Child's story was not suggesting that children should be duped into behaving, merely treated 
humanely. The moral of both tales is that the carrot is more effective than the stick. 


The modern use of "carrot and stick" seems most prevalent in the psychology of getting 
employees to do what's required of them. Most people are taught to behave by being punished. 
This helps maintain discipline at home, school and even organizations. However, it has long 
been debated as to whether rewards or punishment work best. 


Workers may grumble about low pay or an uncomfortable work environment or stupid rules but, 


even if managed brilliantly, fixing these factors won't motivate people to work harder or smarter. 
It turns out that what motivates people is interesting work, challenge, and increasing 
responsibility. 


Carrots are okay, but I'd be more motivated by a chocolate raspberry muffin. 
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EXTEND THE OLIVE BRANCH 


Extending the olive branch means trying to make peace with an enemy or someone with whom 
you have disagreed. 


Olive branches as symbols of peace or victory arose in ancient Greece and Rome. In Greek 
mythology, Athena competed with Poseidon for possession of Athens. Poseidon claimed 
possession by thrusting his trident into the Acropolis, where a well of seawater gushed out. 
Athena took possession by planting the first olive tree beside the well. The court of gods and 
goddesses ruled that Athena had the better right to the land because she had given it the better 
gift. Olive wreaths were worn by brides (perhaps because tribal strife was often resolved by an 
exchange of brides) and awarded to Olympic victors. 


Though peace was associated with the olive branch during the time of the Greeks, the symbolism 
became stronger under the Pax Romana when envoys used the olive branch as a token of peace. 
The Roman poet Virgil (70-19 BC) associated "the plump olive" with the goddess Pax or Peace, 
and used the olive branch as a symbol of peace in his Aeneid. 


The use of the olive branch as a symbol of peace has continued into the present. For example, a 
£2 note of North Carolina (1771) depicted the dove and olive with a motto meaning: "Peace 
restored." Georgia's $40 note of 1778 portrayed the dove and olive and a hand holding a dagger, 
with a motto meaning "Either war or peace, prepared for both." A petition adopted by the 
American Continental Congress in July 1775, in the hope of avoiding a full-blown war with 
Great Britain, was called the Olive Branch Petition. 


On July 4, 1776, a resolution was passed for the creation of the Great Seal of the United States. 
On the Seal, an eagle grasps an olive branch in its right talon. The olive branch has thirteen 
olives and thirteen olive leaves to represent the thirteen original colonies. 


Olive branches are found on many police patches and badges across the world. The olive branch 
is also a symbol of peace in Arab folk traditions. In 1974, Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat 
brought an olive branch to the UN General Assembly and said, "Today I have come bearing an 
olive branch and a freedom-fighter's gun. Do not let the olive branch fall from my hand." 


The olive itself is a symbol of "plenty," and is a valuable source of food everywhere. 
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HONEYMOON 


The word comes from the Old English "hony moone." Hony, a reference to honey, refers to the 
"indefinite period of tenderness and pleasure experienced by a newly wed couple," and how 
sweet the new marriage is. Moone, meanwhile, refers to the fleeting amount of time that 
sweetness would last. While honeymoon has a positive connotation today, it was first used as a 
term to warn newlyweds about waning love. 


The first recorded description of the word was in 1542, when Samuel Johnson wrote, "The first 
month after marriage, when there is nothing but tenderness and pleasure; originally having no 
reference to the period of a month, but comparing mutual affection of newly married persons to 
the changing moon which is no sooner full that it begins to wane..." 


As to the source, one theory is that Babylon, about 2000 BCE, had a tradition that for the first 
month after a wedding the bride's father would give the groom all the mead he wanted. Babylon's 
calendar was based on the moon, thus that month was "honey month." Mead is a honey-based 
wine believed to have aphrodisiac properties. 


Another theory is that in ancient times honeymoon referred to the time of year when bee honey 
was ready to be harvested from domestic hives or the wild, which made it the sweetest time of 
the year. This was usually around the summer solstice. 


A widely disputed explanation of the term claims it comes from a tradition in cultures where 
mead was drunk in great quantities at weddings and then after the ceremony nuptial couples were 
given a month's supply of mead. It was believed that by faithfully drinking mead for that first 
month, the woman would "bear fruit" and a child would be born within the year. 


While most couples today travel on their honeymoon to be alone, it wasn't always that way. 
Couples in 1800s Britain used their honeymoon to go on a bridal tour, where the pair visited 
friends and family who could not attend the wedding ceremony. 


A similar idea seems to be rather in vogue today. The couple chooses a "destination wedding" 
and flies off to Mexico, or Hawaii, or maybe Scotland, and arranges to be married there, inviting 
family and friends to join them. Good news for travel agencies! 
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PEANUT GALLERY 


A peanut gallery, in the days of vaudeville, was a nickname for the cheapest seating in the 
theater. The occupants of these seats were often rowdy and heckled the actors. The cheapest 
snack served at the theatre would often be peanuts, which the patrons would sometimes throw at 
the performers on stage to show their disapproval. 


The phrases "no comments from the peanut gallery" or "quiet in the peanut gallery" are 
extensions of the name. A more modern meaning is "a group of people who criticize someone, 


often by focusing on insignificant details." 


Recently, the term has been used in social networks and online chat rooms. Alternatively, it may 
refer to the stream of open comments visible on certain types of blogs. 


In 1943 the Howdy Doody children's radio show adopted the name to represent its audience of 
children. Howdy Doody is most remembered for its later transition to television, which 
continued the Peanut Gallery audience, now on camera. It is from this usage that the name of the 
comic strip Peanuts was derived. 


Vaudeville and "the peanut gallery” got their start on the American frontier and were 
appropriately wild and woolly. By the late 1800s, however, vaudeville had become a one-stop- 
shop for family entertainment. Vaudeville shows combined the best elements of circuses, theatre, 
and concerts. Audiences were dazzled by upwards of 12 different acts all as part of one show. 
Over the course of just a few hours, people would watch acrobats and contortionists defy gravity 
and human anatomy, then laugh at slapstick comedy acts, and hum along to popular music. 


In major cities, vaudeville theaters were massive buildings that could hold as many as 1,000 
people. Today, people refer to the "peanut gallery" as the "nosebleed section." 


I didn't know the meaning of this phrase until I did the research. What I had visualized was a 
balcony filled with peanuts who were watching and heckling. Still in the shell, of course. 
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PEAR-SHAPED 
"Pear-shaped" has several meanings, all in reference to the shape of a pear. 


1. When applied to people, it means narrow at the shoulders and wide at the hips. This use goes 
back to at least 1815. 


2. When said of someone's voice, "pear-shaped" means rich and sonorous. The Oxford English 
Dictionary dates this use to 1925. 


3. The third use is a British expression indicating that something has gone horribly wrong, or has 
fallen apart, usually in the phrase "It's all gone pear-shaped." It's a catch-all expression of dismay 
that encompasses everything from "this situation has not turned out quite the way I planned," to 
"everything is ruined," and all points in between. 


The origin is unclear, but one theory says that it is RAF slang (from the 1940s) relating to the 
difficulty of performing aerobatic loops, described as "pear-shaped" if executed imperfectly. 


Many plausible explanations have been put forward for where it might have come from. It seems 
there are hundreds of occasions in which it's important to draw a perfect circle, and as many 
opportunities for dismay when it turns out to be fatter at one end than the other. 


Here are just a few possible origins of the phrase: 

— A badly thrown circular pot. 

— A badly blown glass ball. 

— A badly blown cathode ray tube. 

— Two-day-old party balloons which have become saggy. 

— Worn or badly made metal bearings in large stationary engines. 

— A crashed bi-plane, which buckles into a pear shape. 

— Ship construction in the 1950s using hot rivets. If the rivets were allowed to cool, they 
assumed a pear shape and were unusable. 

— And, of course, RAF pilots in the 1940s failing to achieve a perfect mid-air loop. 


Another theory posits the source as the shape of a gas balloon when it loses pressure. Gas 
balloons are spherical due to aerostatic pressure, but when one leaks the gas rises to the top of 
the balloon, causing it to look like an upside-down pear. Thus, the phrase may have originated in 
Victorian England when gas balloons first became popular. 


Wherever and whenever it originated may always be a mystery, but I like the phrase because it 
seems such an unlikely description. 


~~ 


SAVE ONE'S BACON 


This phrase means to save someone from difficulties, failure, or danger, or to accomplish a 
desired end; to spare one from injury or loss. "Quick thinking saved our bacon." 


When we say "bacon," we usually mean the cured meat taken from the back or sides of a pig. To 
the mediaeval mind, however, "bacon" was meat from anywhere on the animal, which we now 
call pork. This was the origin of the slang term "bacon" meaning the human body. "Saving your 
bacon" was simply saving your body from harm. The expression was used that way as early as 
the 1600s. 


Another suggestion is that "bacon" may mean the sides of home-killed and cured bacon that 
every peasant family had hanging up in the house. This would have been valuable property, and 
if somebody "saved your bacon" from fire or theft it could mean you had a narrow escape from 
starvation. 


SING FOR YOUR SUPPER 


To sing for your supper means to earn a favor or benefit by providing a service. It's the same idea 
as having to wash dishes to pay for your meal at a restaurant. 


In medieval England, it was usual for a wandering minstrel arriving at a local inn or pub to offer 


to sing a song or tell a story in return for a meal. Presumably, a talented minstrel would attract 
more customers for the host. The phrase "sing for your supper" is first recorded in print in the 
early 1600s. Later in that century the meaning of the phrase included performing any service in 
order to earn something that you wanted. 


The idea of singing for one's supper was popularized by the English nursery rhyme, Little 
Tommy Tucker, first printed in 1744. "Tommy Tucker" was a colloquial term used to describe 
orphans. Orphans were often reduced to begging or singing for their supper. 


So, what seemed an innocent song for young children became a sneering mockery of those who, 
in days when welfare was provided only at the whim of the parish, were forced to beg (or 
perform) for food and charity. 


Sing for Your Supper is an American popular song by Rodgers and Hart, and debuted in their 
1938 Broadway musical The Boys from Syracuse. The lyrics describe a singer performing to earn 
his meals: 

Sing for your supper, 

And you'll get breakfast. 

Songbirds always eat 

If their song is sweet to hear. 
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SQUARE MEAL 
A square meal means a good-sized breakfast, lunch, or dinner. 


It's tempting to look for origins based on a literal reading of the words. For example, 
sailors used to eat off square wooden boards and, after a heavy watch, were given a large meal 
which filled the board — a square meal. 


Another example: in ye olde Britain, a dinner plate was a square piece of wood with a bowl 
carved out to hold a serving of whatever stew was bubbling over the fire. You always took your 
"square" with you when you went traveling, ready for a square meal. 


In the US military, members were once required to sit formally at meals, bolt upright with arms 
at right-angles, so forming a square shape. So, a meal in the mess was always a square meal. 


But "square meal" arose in America and seems to have come out of miners' slang from the 
western side of the country. One of the oldest examples appeared in the Mountain Democrat of 
Placerville, California (a gold-mining town) of 8 November 1856: "We have secured the services 
of an excellent cook and can promise all who patronize us that they can always get a hearty 
welcome and a 'square meal,’ at the Hope and Neptune." This would probably have been a 
substantial repast of pork and beans, onions, cabbage, and bread. Very substantial! 


~~ 


STONE SOUP 


"Stone Soup" is an old folk tale in which hungry strangers manipulate the local people of a 
village into sharing their food. In various traditions, the stone has been replaced with other 
inedible objects, and therefore the fable is also known as "axe soup,” "button soup,” "nail soup," 
and "wood soup." 


The story goes as follows: 

Hungry travelers arrive in a village, carrying only an empty cooking pot. When the villagers are 
unwilling to share any of their food, the travelers fill the pot with water, drop a large stone in it, 
and place it over a fire. When the villagers become curious and ask what they're doing, the 
travelers say, "making stone soup," which tastes wonderful, but needs a bit of garnish to improve 
the flavor, which they are missing. The villager does not mind parting with a few carrots to help 
out, so those get added to the soup. Eventually every villager has contributed something and, 
after the stone has been removed, a delicious and nourishing pot of soup is enjoyed by the 
travelers and villagers. 


The theme of making something significant by gathering small contributions is used in, for 
example, the Dungeon Crawl Stone Soup computer game, which expanded on an abandoned 
project using contributions from many different coders; Stone Soup, a children's literary 
magazine published by the California-based Children's Art Foundation since 1973; the Stone 
Soupercomputer, a computer composed of many small units; and the Stone Soup Theater, which 
presents one-act plays. 


There's also a food blog called Stone Soup from Australia, which specializes in simple, five- 
ingredient recipes. I haven't checked the recipes yet but am hoping to find a couple that I can use 
on that momentous day in September when my rocks will be fully ripe. 


~~ 


THAT TAKES THE CAKE 


Depending on the tone of voice, this phrase can mean either: 
— To be the most outrageous or disappointing. 

— To win the prize; to be outstanding. 

Whether it's good or bad, it means to carry off the honors. 


Originally, to "take the cake" meant to win a prize or a competition — people as far back as the 
ancient Greeks used the word "cake" to mean a symbolic prize. Over time, it grew to have a 
more negative, sarcastic meaning in English: "I can't believe the mess in this kitchen. It just takes 
the cake." 


If you say that an action or speech by someone takes the cake, you mean that it was very bad, 
and even worse than things they have said or done before. "She's been opening my mail — that 
really takes the cake!" 


Many believe that this phrase originated with cake-walk strutting competitions, which were 
commonplace in the black communities of the southern USA in the 1800s and early 1900s. In 
those, couples would be judged on their style in the "cake-walk." The winners were said to have 
"taken the cake," which was often the prize. This is recorded in US newspapers from around 
1870 onwards. 


The phrase is much earlier than that, as noted above. As early as the 5th century BCE, the Greeks 
used "take the cake" as symbolic of a prize for a victory. Though it may have long been used in 
Greece, there's no evidence of any use in English prior to the 1800s US usage. 
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YOUR EYES ARE BIGGER THAN YOUR STOMACH 


This saying means to put more food on your plate than you can possibly eat, resulting in waste. 
Many cultures have an aversion to wasting food and use some version of this slang term as a 
reminder to people to take only as much as they need. 


When you're hungry, you can overestimate your stomach capacity, taking more food than can be 
eaten comfortably. It may also happen when you're confronted with extremely rich food; it may 
seem possible to eat a large portion until you actually bite in and realize that the food is very 
filling. And, in a buffet, where there is so much food and it all looks appetizing, it's tempting to 
heap up your plate even though you know that you can go back for seconds. 


The earliest recorded version of this phrase is from George Herbert's Jacula Prudentum (1651): 
"The eye is bigger than the belly." 


~~ 


10 ~ FULL OF BEANS 


You may have assumed that the word "smidgen" (tad, dash, pinch, drop) simply means a very 
small amount. It does mean that, but the "small amount" is defined as anything between 1/25th 
and 1/48th of a teaspoon. It seems doubtful that 1/48th of a teaspoon of garlic, for example, is 
going to have any affect on anything. It may not even be visible. 


FULL OF BEANS 
"Full of beans" means to be in high spirits, peppy, energetic, frisky, or enthusiastic. 


This phrase has been around for about 150 years, and arose in horse racing. Horse beans have 
been raised for fodder at least since Roman days, and these provided the animal with more 
energy than plain grass. So, a horse that was "full of beans" was more likely to win a race than 
one that was not. 


From the OED: 

1870 Daily News: The horses [...] looked fresh and beany. 

1843 R. S. Surtees Handley Cross II. vii. 199: [Hounds, horses], and men, are in a glorious state 
of excitement! Full o' beans and benevolence! 


The substitution "full of prunes" came into use at least 70 years ago. But the meaning was 
expanded to include: incorrect; full of shit; nonsensical, foolish, silly, and stupid. These 
meanings seem apt since prunes can cause gas, which is hot air, which also has the meaning 
"nonsense." "Full of beans" can be used to mean foolish or silly, because a high-spirited person 
often lets his abundant energy express itself ridiculously. Another 1800s use of "full of beans" 
applied to a person "whom sudden prosperity had made offensive and conceited." 


Humans have had a long relationship with beans. For example, Pythagoras told his followers 
"not to love beans," but that may have been a warning against meddling in politics, because 
beans were used as markers in political elections. So were pebbles. 


A blog called Daily Writing Tips says that Egyptians buried beans with their dead, and that 
Homer mentioned them in The Iliad. On the ancient Roman feast called the Lemuria (or 
Lumuralia), the pater familias (father of the family) arose at midnight to walk around the house 
barefoot, throwing black beans over his shoulder. The rite was intended to exorcise any 
malevolent spirits that had accumulated in the household during the previous year. 


"Feeling your oats" probably also arose from horse racing. Oats, like horse beans, would provide 
a horse with abundant energy. It was copied, in a sense, with the advertising slogan, "He's feeling 
his Cheerios," used for breakfast cereal in the early 1950s. 
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COOL BEANS 


"Cool beans" is a lighthearted nonsense phrase indicating approval or mild excitement. It began 
to be used in the late 60s and early 70s, popularized by the pop culture of the time. 


As one of the commonest and most nourishing of human foods, beans have long been used as 
symbols of various aspects of life. For example, "bean counter" means someone devoted to 
minor details and supposedly ignorant of the "big picture." Since the 1800s, "hill of beans" has 
meant something of little or no value. You might say of someone, "His ideas aren't worth a hill 
of beans." Then there's "not to know beans," which is the ultimate in ignorance, and "not to care 
beans," which is another way of saying, "So what!" 


"Tough beans!" means "Tough luck. Who cares?" I must have learned this one early because it 
pops into my head whenever some over-privileged person on TV is whining about his or her fate 
in life. We say that revealing a secret is "spilling the beans," which makes sense when you 
realize that dry beans, once spilled, are difficult to gather up again. 


"Cool beans," meaning "excellent" or "that's great," apparently originated as college slang in the 
US during the 1970s, but many people probably picked it up from 1980s TV programs. The 
phrase may actually be a more modern version of the colloquial US expression "some beans," 
which has been used since the mid-1800s to mean "quite something" or "awesome," as in, "By 
golly, Miss Molly, you're some beans in a bar-fight." (1850) 


It's Sunday morning and I am about to brew some ground coffee beans into an Americano, 
otherwise known as "jet fuel." Cool beans! Hot beans! 
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AS DIFFERENT AS CHALK AND CHEESE 


To say that two things are as different as chalk and cheese is to say that, though they are 
superficially alike, they are fundamentally different in their qualities. 


English has hundreds of phrases to describe the similarity of one thing with another, such as 
"alike as two peas in a pod." There are far fewer expressions that explicitly refer to the difference 
between things. 


"As different as chalk and cheese" is an old expression, and the earliest citation is in John 
Gower's Middle English text Confessio Amantis, 1390. 


The following example suggests that some shopkeeper was making an illicit profit by 
adulterating his wares: "And thus ful ofte chalk for cheese he changeth with ful littel cost." The 
buyer could not have been paying attention. Though some British cheeses, particularly unaged 
ones, are rather chalk-like in appearance, substituting more than a tiny proportion of cheese with 
chalk wouldn't fool anybody for very long. 


By the 1500s, the phrase had become a fixed expression. Hugh Latimer wrote rather sarcastically 
around 1555: "As though I could not discern cheese from chalk!" 


Whoever coined the phrase had a flair for choosing short, snappy words that alliterate. 
Alliteration sounds good to our ears, which explains why many common phrases use it, for 
example, in riffraff and clothes closet. 


I believe this expression is more common in England than in North America. Here, I think we 
would be more inclined to say, "as different as night and day or oil and water." 


~~ 


THE BIG CHEESE 


Today the "big cheese" means the most important person in an enterprise or anything first-rate in 
quality. 


In earlier times the cheese didn't have to be big — "the cheese" alone was a synonym for quality. 
As for the origin of this term in Britain, Farmer & Henley, Slang and Its Analogues (1891) offers 
this: "The term appears to have come into vogue about 1840. This contention is borne out in 
some measure by a correspondent to Notes and Queries (1853), who speaks of it as about "ten or 
twelve years old," a calculation that carries it back to the date when it appears to have started in 
literature." 


For example, "that's the Stilton" meant the same as "that's the cheese." 


Eventually "the cheese" crossed the Atlantic to the USA, and there it grew. The first written 
reference there is to "big cheese," meaning wealth or fame, and comes from O. Henry in 
Unprofessional Servant, 1910. 


A "big cheese," meaning a boss or important person, dates back to about 1890. But it derives 
from the British expression "the cheese," meaning "the correct thing, the best." The British 
expression, in turn, is a corruption of the Persian or Urdu chiz (or cheez), meaning "thing," that 
the British brought back from India in about 1840. 


It's quite likely that the American usage was influenced by the many real "Big Cheeses" that 
were produced for display in the early 1900s in the USA, some of which were vast. Overlarge 
wheels of cheese, especially from Wisconsin, were commonly displayed as publicity stunts by 
retailers. The Country Gentleman, on Oct. 28, 1911, commented: "The cheese will be on 
exhibition at the National Dairy Show at Chicago next week. President Taft will visit the show 
the morning of Monday, October 30th, and after his address he will be invited to cut the big 
cheese, which will then be distributed in small lots to visitors at the show." 


Synonyms for "the big cheese," meaning important person, are: big bug, big dog, big shot, 
bigwig, and big gun. 


And "cheese" has been and is used in other ways as well. We now use "cheesy" to describe 
anything second-rate, artificial, or even smelly, which is almost completely opposite to the 
original meaning. 


"Cheese it" means: stop what you're doing, be silent. We tell people to say "cheese" when we 
want them to smile for the camera. We say, "cheesed off" when we mean "annoyed." 


When I say "cheese," though, what I mean is the Cheddar in the fridge and I want some. 


~~ 


CUPBOARD LOVE 


"Cupboard love" is a personal attachment that appears to be motivated by love but, in fact, stems 
from the hope of gain. Like pets, their apparent love for you is often based on what's in your 
cupboard. 


This is an old phrase, dating from 1750-1760. The source seems fairly obvious since both 
humans and four-footed animals have been known to snuggle up to the cook in hopes of getting a 
meal. It reminds me of the first verse of the old Mother Goose rhyme: 

Old Mother Hubbard 

Went to the cupboard 

To get her poor dog a bone; 

But when she came there 

The cupboard was bare, 

And so the poor dog had none. 


But I guess Mother Hubbard didn't get anything to eat either. 
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EATING HUMBLE PIE 


In Britain, "humble pie" is what we're supposed to eat when forced to recant something we've 
said. How humiliating! It means the same as "eating crow," which is used in North America, 
though I suspect the terms are interchangeable almost anywhere. 


The expression derives from "umble pie," which was a pie filled with the chopped or minced 
parts of a beast's "pluck" — the heart, liver, lungs, and kidneys, especially of deer but often other 
animals. "Umble" evolved from "numble," (after the French nomble) meaning "deer's innards." 


The adjective humble, meaning "of lowly rank" or "having a low estimate of oneself" derived 
separately from umble. The words sound the same and umble pie was often eaten by those of 
humble station, which may have been the reasons for "eat humble pie" to have its current 
idiomatic meaning. 


There are many references to both words in Old English and Middle English texts from 1330 
onward. Umbles were used as an ingredient in pies, although the first record of umble pie in print 
is as late as the 1600s. Samuel Pepys makes many references to such pies in his diary. Although 
"umbles" and "humble" are etymologically unrelated, each word appeared both with and without 
the initial "h" after the Middle Ages until the 1800s. 


It is possible that the pies caused the move from numbles to umbles. "A numble pie" could easily 
have become "an umble pie," in the same way that "a napron" became "an apron" and "an ewt" 
became "a newt." This changing of the boundaries between words is called metanalysis and is 
commonplace in English. 


~~ 


APPLE OF MY EYE 
This phrase refers to an object of great affection, usually more important than all others. 


It originally meant the central aperture of the eye. In Old English, the pupil of the eye (the round, 
dark center) was called the "apple" because it was thought that the pupil was a solid, round 
object like an apple. When you look at someone, a reflection of them appears in your pupil. So, if 
someone is the "apple of your eye," he or she is someone that you look at a lot and enjoy seeing. 


The phrase first appears in a work attributed to King Aelfred (the Great) of Wessex, AD 885, 
titled Gregory's Pastoral Care. Much later, Shakespeare used the phrase in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, 1600. The phrase became more widely used in the general population when Sir 
Walter Scott included it in the popular novel Old Mortality, 1816: "Poor Richard was to me as an 
eldest son, the apple of my eye." 


Because sight has always been considered the most important of our senses, and the center of the 
eye is thus arguably the most valuable, "the apple of my eye" quickly came to be used as a 
metaphor for "that thing which is most precious." 


HOW DO YOU LIKE THEM APPLES? 
The phrase is a rhetorical question. It's used to express bemusement or vexation or gloating when 
you turn the tables on someone. It can also be directed mockingly at someone who has received 


surprising information, ridiculing the situation, with overtones of challenge and mild disrespect. 


The phrase may have originated in World War I. It certainly became widely known then and its 
popularity may have been influenced by the various "apple" grenades and mortars in use. 


The phrase was mentioned in a book called History of Company A, 307th Engineer Regiment, 
&2nd Division, United States Army from 1919. 


At some point in the late 1920s, it started to be used by college students, and was included in an 
article in the Princeton Alumni Weekly in April 1928. After WWII, there is again a dip in usage, 
followed by a steady rise beginning in the late 1950s, concurrent with the rise of Beat poetry. 


However, there is no real evidence for its origin, military or otherwise, though it has been found 
in print as early as 1895. 


One sensible theory is that it was regional or family slang before World War I. During the two 
world wars, it would have been shared and become popular among men from different regions 
and different countries. When the soldiers returned home from the conflicts, they spread the 
phrase among civilians. After WWII, when writing became more realistic and informal, the 
phrase would have appeared in print much more often. 


But why isn't, for example, "how do you like them peaches?" 


~n~wnrw 


EASTER EGGS 


These are decorated eggs often given to celebrate Easter or springtime. The oldest tradition is to 
use chicken eggs, hard-boiled, and dyed, or painted, but a modern custom is to substitute 
chocolate or plastic eggs filled with candy. Eggs are a traditional symbol of fertility and rebirth, 
which of course ties in with it being spring. 


However, there's a modern definition for "Easter egg": a hidden item placed in a movie or other 
visual media, as a surprise or an in-joke. Though popular in the digital world, this idea does date 
back to the last Russian imperial family who gifted people with jewel-encrusted Fabergé eggs, 
which had more surprises tucked away inside. 


The modern secret Easter egg can be found in everything from software like video games to 
hardware where designers will include graphics and messages. 


An early Easter egg appeared in the Atari video game, Adventure, planted there by computer 
game developer Warren Robinett. It wasn't fancy, just a hidden object planted in the game that 
led to a screen that said, "Created by Warren Robinett." Back then, Atari didn't give credit to its 
designers in the games themselves. So Robinett took a little hacky initiative. It was supposedly 
Atari that first used the term "Easter egg" to describe Robinett's secret addition to the game. 


Hidden messages in media predate the digital age by many, many years. New Yorker cartoonist 
Al Hirschfeld hid the name of his daughter Nina in everything he drew. A modern, non-digital 
example is the appearance of hidden Mickeys throughout Disney's parks and resorts. 


Some of the most popular Easter eggs were games hidden in software designed for less- 
entertaining purposes. Microsoft Office developers working on Excel 97 included a full-on flight 
simulator. But you had to know how to access it because there was no way you could 
accidentally stumble across it. 


As a company pledged to not being evil, Google has been pulling fun pranks and hiding Easter 
eggs on its pages since its inception. One of the first to spread across the internet was discovered 
shortly after Google Maps was introduced. It provided excellent directions, even if you asked it 
to plan a route from New York to Paris. When you inevitably ran out of roads and reached the 
coast, it simply instructed users to "Swim across the Atlantic Ocean." One of Google's many 
Easter eggs even causes snow to fall on your search results. 


~n~wnw 


EGG ON YOUR FACE 


This phrase may imply that you have made a serious mistake, but more strictly it indicates that 
something you have done has left you looking embarrassed or foolish. 


It feels like one of those expressions that have been around forever, but the evidence suggests 
that it dates only from the middle of the 1900s. It's definitely American in origin, though now 
widely known wherever English is spoken. 


There are several suggestions as to where it came from. The late John Ciardi suggested an origin 
in the lower-class and more rowdy kind of theatrical performance, in which an incompetent actor 
would have been pelted with eggs and forced off the stage. 


Or it may have arisen from the embarrassment suffered if you had yellow yolk on your lips after 
eating a soft-boiled egg. Yellow egg yolk shows up especially well on a beard or mustache. 


Another suggestion cites egg-sucking dogs. Sometimes a farm dog develops the bad habit of 
taking eggs from nests and eating them, turning himself from asset into liability. 


Then there are the chickens themselves, which usually don't eat their own eggs. But occasionally 
one does, and once it has tasted them it gets hooked, becomes a glutton, and usually ends up in 
the pot for a human dinner. The evidence is usually obvious, as it will have egg yolk stuck on its 
beak, thus caught "red-handed." Or yellow-beaked. 


~~ 


LIMEY 
"Limey" is a mainly North American slang nickname for Britons, especially those from England. 


The term may have originated in the 1850s as "lime-juicer," and later shortened to "limey." It 
was used as a derogatory word for sailors in the Royal Navy because of its practice, since the 
early 1800s of adding lime juice to the sailors’ daily ration of grog, to make stored stagnant water 
more palatable. This ration of grog helped make the sailors some of the healthiest at the time, 
due to the ascorbic acid's ability to prevent scurvy. 


Eventually the term was used to denote British people in general. In the 1880s, it was used to 
refer to English immigrants in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. The term may have 
been used earlier in the U.S. Navy as a slang word for a British sailor or a British warship. By 
1925, its usage in America had been extended to mean any Englishman, and the expression was 
so commonly known that it was used in American newspaper headlines. 


~~ 


MY CUP OF TEA 


If something or someone is your cup of tea, you like it or them. It's more commonly used in the 
negative form these days, as in, "he's not my cup of tea." 


The phrase has been around since the late 1800s when the British started using it to describe 
what or who they liked. Tea has been around for a long time, and so has the British slang term 
for it, which is "char." The Mandarin word ch‘a was used before it was called "tea." Other tea- 
related phrases still in use are, for example, "Not for all the tea in China," and "I could murder a 
cup of tea." 


In the early 1900s, "a cup of tea" was such a synonym for acceptability that it became a metaphor 
for invigoration. The first time the term appeared in print was in Nancy Mitford's Christmas 
Pudding, in 1932. 


The negative usage began in WWII. An early example of it is found in Hal Boyle's Leaves From 
a War Correspondent's Notebook column, which described English life and manners for an 
American audience. You don't say someone gives you a pain in the neck. You just remark, "He's 
not my cup of tea." 


The change from positive to dismissive doesn't reflect the national taste for the drink itself. Tea 
remains "our cup of tea" in the UK. According to the United Kingdom Tea Council, 60 million 
Brits down 160 million cups of tea each day. 


~~wnw 


THE PROOF IS IN THE PUDDING 


The original phrase was "the proof of the pudding is in the eating" and meant that one had to 
taste food in order to know if it was good. The newer abbreviated phrase, which doesn't make 
sense if read literally, means the same thing. 


When originally coined (in the 1400s, says the OED), the phrase did not mean a creamy dessert. 
The OED describes the medieval pudding as "the stomach or one of the entrails of a pig, sheep, 
or other animal, stuffed with a mixture of minced meat, suet, oatmeal, seasoning, etc., and 
boiled." Anyone who celebrates Burns Night will recognize this as a fair description of a haggis 
— "the great chieftain o' the pudding-race," as Burns called it in Address to a Haggis, 1786. 


Medieval people, faced with this mixture which could be easily contaminated, would have 
thought a taste test a wise choice. The situation is the same today. Food may have been made 
from fresh ingredients and look delicious, but you can really only judge by putting it in your 
mouth. The actual taste is the only true criterion of success. 


"Proof" in the phrase is an old use of the word in the sense of "test." The usual meaning of 
"proof" today is "the evidence that demonstrates a truth." The verb form meaning "to test" is less 
often used now, though it does survive. For example, when bakers "proof" yeast they are letting 
it stand in warm water for a time, to determine whether it is active. When we read that a piece of 
armor is "bullet-proof" that means it's been "bullet tested." 


The earliest printed example of the proverb is in William Camden's Remaines of a Greater 
Worke Concerning Britaine, 1605. 


The shorter form, "the proof is in the pudding," now increasingly common, dates back to the 
1920s and came into common use in the US in the 1950s. 


Another example of an old use of "proof" to means "test" is "printer's proof," a preliminary test 
copy of a book printed to check for errors, before commencing a large print run. This work is 
done, of course, by a "proofreader," and the proof will be in the reading! 


~n~wnw 


THE WORLD IS MY OYSTER 


An oyster may contain a pearl, and a pearl has great value. | am seeking my fortune in the great 
wide world, which is thus my oyster, for it may give me a pearl in the form of riches. 


The phrase is often used as an inspirational tool to stress that people have choices — that the 
world is theirs — that they can do what they want with their lives. 


In any given "oyster," which is a metaphor for "life," there is a chance — but no guarantee — 
that a pearl lies within. So it is with life. The world holds the possibility of making a fortune, just 
as one's life offers the possibility of happiness, but a lot of work may be necessary, as well as 
prying open a lot of oysters, before one finds a pearl. 


Finding a pearl often means having good luck. But if there's no pearl in an oyster, you can still 
eat the flesh. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK 


Back in the 1700s, "bubble and squeak" was a dish of fried meat and cabbage. These days it is 
more often fried potatoes and other vegetables, usually greens. 


The current dish is usually made from cold left-over vegetables, often from the Sunday roast. It's 
primarily a British invention and hasn't spread much to other countries, though I have eaten a 
similar dish called simply "hash." 


It's apparently somewhat less popular in the UK than it used to be, which isn't surprising as the 
Sunday roast is less common too. By 1951, probably due to the rationing in force in the UK 
during WWII, bubble and squeak lost meat as an ingredient. 


Bubble and squeak is now available in packaged, microwaveable form. I find it hard to imagine 
it being any good. 


The first reference to the meal is from a surprising source — Thomas Bridges' A burlesque 
translation of Homer, 1770: "We therefore cooked him up a dish of lean bull-beef, with cabbage 
fry'd, ... Bubble, they call this dish, and squeak." 


Francis Grose, a collaborator in the publication, gives a definition of bubble and squeak in his 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, 1785, which indicated how the dish got its name: 

"Bubble and Squeak, beef and cabbage fried together. It is so called from its bubbling up and 
squeaking whilst over the fire." 


Well, now we know. 


~~ 


11 ~ BODY LANGUAGE 


Wikipedia defines body language as a type of non-verbal communication. Such behavior 
includes facial expressions, body posture, gestures, eye movement, touch, and the use of space. 
Body language exists in both humans and other animals, and is also known as kinesics. 


People constantly throw off a storm of body signals. I'm interested in the spoken signals. 


COCKEYED 


This word has many meanings: crooked, askew, awry, lopsided, tilted, off-center, misaligned, 
absurd, impractical, drunk. It can also mean to be afflicted with cross-eye, squint, or any other 
visible abnormality of the eyes. We use "cockeyed" to describe anything unrealistic, eccentric, or 
flamboyant, from artistic expression to building code violations. 


The Random House Unabridged Dictionary says the word dates back to 1715-25. A "cock-eye" 
(or cocked eye) was originally an eye that had something wrong with it, an eye out of alignment, 
off-center in the sense a cocked hat is off-center. Random House lists "cross-eyed" as a 
synonym, though that word usually means one or both eyes are turned inward, whereas 
"cockeyed" describes the situation when one or both eyes point outward. 


The verb "cock" means to move something from its usual alignment, to set it askew or awry. Its 
combination with "eye" in "cockeyed" implies something is out of kilter or a little crazy. 


One theory traces the "cock" in "cockeyed" to a male bird, especially a rooster. "Cock" crops up 
in many English words meaning "to stick or stand up" or "to tilt or bend at an angle." To cock a 
gun, for instance, is to set the hammer at an angle in preparation for firing, and to cock one's hat 
means to wear it with a jaunty tilt. When a horse cocks its ears, they stand straight up like a 
strutting rooster, and when we say that someone is being cocky, we're evoking that same image 
of an arrogant rooster's upright posture. 


Given the wide range of uses of "cockeyed" to mean "not quite right," it's not surprising that in 
the early 1900s it also became a popular colloquial term for being drunk. 


So, what's all that saying? That when life gets too cockeyed to bear, we should open up the wine 
and get cockeyed? 


TURN A BLIND EYE 


To turn a blind eye is to deliberately refuse to acknowledge something which you know to be 
true. 


In the naval battle of Copenhagen in 1801, Admiral Horatio Nelson led the attack of the British 
fleet against a joint Danish/Norwegian enemy. The British fleet was commanded by Admiral Sir 
Hyde Parker. The two men disagreed over tactics and at one point Hyde Parker sent a signal 
(using flags) for Nelson to disengage. Nelson was convinced he could win if he persisted and 
that's when he "turned a blind eye." 


In a biography Life of Nelson, published only eight years later, Clarke and M'Arthur printed what 
they claimed to be Nelson's actual words at the time: [Putting the glass to his blind eye] "You 
know, Foley, I have only one eye — and I have a right to be blind sometimes. I really do not see 
the signal." 


The first recorded use of the phrase as we normally use it today is in More letters from Martha 
Wilmot: impressions of Vienna, 1819-1829. The following quotation is recorded as being sent by 
Ms. Wilmot in 1823: "turn a blind eye and a deaf ear every now and then, and we get on 
marvelously well." 


~~wnw 


BOX SOMEBODY'S EARS 


To slap someone on the ear as a punishment. The noun "box" (defined by the OED as "a slap or a 
cuff on the ear or side of the head") has been used since the 1400s. 


Someone, often a parent, smacks a child on the side of the head, on the ear. The slapper might hit 
first one ear, then the other, or both at the same time. Or it might be one adult doing it to another. 


Any number of historical and literary characters have been recorded as "boxing someone's ears." 
For example, in 1598 the Earl of Essex offended Queen Elizabeth I; eyewitnesses reported that 
Good Queen Bess promptly "boxed his ears." This certainly means that she smacked him over 
each ear. 


American football rules, fortunately, prohibit a simultaneous slap to the earholes of the 
opponent's helmet: although once legal, it was banned because eardrums were injured by the 


sudden air pressure concussion. 


If the action were banned entirely, everyone would be able to lend a healthy ear to the 
conversation. 


MY EARS ARE BURNING 
A tingling or burning sensation in the ears supposedly means you're being talked about. 


The origin of this belief goes back to Roman times when augurs paid particular attention to such 
signs. Pliny wrote: "It is acknowledged that the absent feel a presentiment of remarks about 


themselves by the ringing of their ears." (Naturalis Historia, AD 77) 


English literature abounds with references to burning ears. According to ancient belief, other 
unexpected body twitches and sensations also warn of events to come. A flickering right eye, for 
instance, means a friend will visit or that something longed for will soon be seen, and a pricking 
in one's left thumb warns of an evil event. 


It seems likely that the origin for the expression would be the flushed feeling one gets due to 
increased blood flow to the face and ears when one becomes self-conscious or embarrassed as a 
result of, for example, being talked about. 


Similar is "ring in your ears" to describe the feeling that you can hear a sound echoing. "The 
music at water exercises this morning was so loud, it's still rmging in my ears." 


Another "ear" phrase is "prick up your ears," which means to listen carefully, especially if you've 
just heard something interesting. But perhaps you should avoid pricking up your ears, in case 
you hear something embarrassing, and your ears begin to burn! 


~~ 


PLAY IT BY EAR 


This idiom is used when you don't want to make any concrete plans, but wish to wait and see 
how things turn out before deciding what to do. It means acting spontaneously and according to 
the situation because you have no game plan. 


The original meaning of this term was to play an instrument without sheet music, meaning you 
either remembered the notes or improvised. This sense of the phrase dates back to the 1500s, but 
the present use only came into being in mid-1900s America, primarily referring to sports. 


From there, it came to mean other examples of making it up as you go along. If a quarterback 
plays it by ear, he abandons the called play and tries something different. If a politician plays it 
by ear during a speech, she is making it up on the spot. We all have to play it by ear sometimes. 


The phrase "play by ear" is much later. The first record of it appears in an 1839 edition of The 
Edinburgh Review: "Miss Austen is like one who plays by ear, while Miss Martineau 
understands the science." 


"Music to your ears" means information that you are very pleased to hear. And perhaps most 
actual music is qualifies. But, while some people adore opera, soprano singing hurts my ears. 


Then there's the "earworm" — a catchy tune that frequently gets stuck in your head. Which gets 
really boring if you can't stop singing it to yourself. 


~~ 


WALLS HAVE EARS 
Be careful what you say because other people may be listening. 


It usually refers to something said or done behind closed doors, perhaps something unsavory or 
information one would like to keep hidden. In action-adventure stories the expression is often 
used when one expects to find that the room has been bugged. But the phrase is a lot older than 
electronic listening devices. 


It may come from a story about Dionysius of Syracuse (430-367 BCE), who was a tyrant so 
hated that he altered the walls of many rooms in his palace so that he could hear what was being 
said from another room. Over the centuries, similar listening posts were installed in other 
palaces, including the Louvre in Paris. In England, the phrase was first recorded in its present 
form in 1620. 


A Trinity College manuscript from the 1200s contains these words: "If these walls could talk 
they would tell you the story." A person listening on the other side of the wall might even press a 
glass up to the wall to better hear what is being said. 


More recently, there are vintage WWII posters which warn people not to talk about the Allied 
war effort. 


~~wnw 


WET BEHIND THE EARS 


The phrase means "young and without much experience, naive." The allusion is to the 
inexperience of a baby, so recently born as to still be wet. 


Another interpretation is that it derives from a mild mockery of children who forget to dry the 
area behind the ears after a bath. The assumption is that adults, being more experienced, would 
know better. 


Since the idiom originated in America in the 1800s, it's also been suggested that "wet behind the 
ears" started off as a description of newborn calves, which begin their lives covered in mucus 
and other fluids. The last part of their bodies to become completely dry are patches located 
behind their ears. In that sense, the phrase was cowboy shorthand for an inexperienced or green 
ranch hand. 


In the business world, the phrase is often applied to new employees who are not quite ready to 
take on the full responsibility of their positions. It's also common for older people to express 
skepticism over a young person's skills or level of authority by claiming he or she is still wet 
behind the ears. 


~w~nw 


EAR! EAR! 


It's amazing how many idioms have been built around the ear. The following are interesting, 
though they don't have history or even any controversy about their sources. 


bend somebody's ear — to talk endlessly to someone 

be out on your ear — to be forced to leave (a job, etc.) 

be up to your ears — to be very busy 

cauliflower ear — an ear deformed, usually from boxing 

cock an ear — to listen carefully 

easy on the ear — pleasant to listen to 

fall on deaf ears — words are ignored or not noticed 

go in one ear and out the other — forgotten quickly 

have somebody's ear — get someone's favorable attention 

in a pig's ear! — an expression of disbelief 

keep your ear to the ground — keep up with the news, based on the theory that trackers can 
hear approaching horses by lying with their ear on the ground. 

make a pig's ear of — make a mess or a muddle 

make a silk purse out of a sow's ear — make something good from trash 

pig's ear — Cockney rhyming slang for beer 

tin ear — inability to hear differences in musical sounds 

turn a deaf ear —refuse to listen 


There, have you heard enough? 


~~wnw 


BITE OFF MORE THAN YOU CAN CHEW 


This phrase means to take on more responsibilities than you can handle, at home, at work, or 
even trying to win an argument. 


An American idiom, it arose in the late 1800s and may have originated from the habit of chewing 
tobacco. Some people would take a big "bite" of the tobacco — much bigger than they could 
chew — and end up having to spit most of it out before they choked to death. 


But the current meaning is simply that you've taken on too many tasks. As a result, you may fail 
at one or more of the tasks you have agreed to do, and you might also have high levels of stress 
and unhappiness. 


However, if you are a workaholic, like me, you may be the "boss" who has assigned you more 
work than you can handle. In that case, of course, you'll have to have a serious discussion with 
yourself. 


~w~nw 


BY THE SKIN OF MY TEETH 


This phrase means narrowly, barely, or by an amount equal to the thickness of the (imaginary) 
skin on one's teeth. It's usually used regarding a narrow escape from a disaster. 


The phrase first appears in English in the Geneva Bible, 1560, in Job 19:20. Despite its old roots, 
the phrase doesn't seem to have become popular until the 1800s. The story of Job relates how he 
lost family, friends, money, and health. At the end, he still kept his faith in his god and his life, 
but had nothing else. In this sense, he escaped with "the skin of his teeth." In other words, 
nothing, since teeth do not have skin. 


The modern meaning is "just barely," rather than having nothing left. 


Based on the idea that "skin of one's teeth" means "barely," many theories have been put forward 
to explain it. The most plausible is that it refers to the thin porcelain exterior of the tooth. This 
may please the literal minded and I usually count myself among them, but in this case, I think the 
term means "nothing." 


~n~nw 


FED UP TO THE BACK TEETH 


"To the back teeth" intensifies "fed up," and the whole phrase means extremely annoyed, 
unhappy, or dissatisfied. People on the Wet Coast often get fed up to the back teeth when the rain 
goes on day after day. 


The Facts on File Dictionary of Clichés (2006) says that the American version of this British 
phrase is "fed to the gills," which means thoroughly disgusted. Another British version is "fed up 
to the eyeballs." 


The phrase arose in the early 1800s, and may come from an old English proverb, "enough is as 
good as a feast." The feeling that comes from eating too much is what being "fed up" means. 


The first written example is from the English newspaper The Middlesex Courier, 1832, and 
describes a court case in which it was argued that the Duke of Bourbon couldn't have hanged 
himself, since he could neither stand on a chair nor tie a knot. The lawyer referred to "the 
awkwardness of Princes,": "Every thing being done for them, they never learn to do anything; 
they are fed up, as it were, in a stall to exist and not to act. It is rare to find a Prince who can 
walk decently across a room." 


One of the early figurative uses of the phrase appeared in The Westmoreland Gazette, 1900: 
"It may be quite true that, to use an expression often heard in South Africa just now, the men are 
fed up with the war." 


~~wnw 


LONG IN THE TOOTH 
This phrase is used for anyone or anything old or outdated, especially horses and people. 


A horse's gums recede as it gets older and it's possible to gauge a horse's age simply by looking 
at its teeth. The longer the teeth, the older the horse will be. Human gums are the same. Until 
relatively recent times, adults who were old enough to experience gum recession generally had 
lost most of their teeth, so it wasn't that noticeable. 


The phrase dates from the nineteenth century. Thackeray uses it in Henry Esmond (1852): "She 
was lean and yellow and long in the tooth." 


~~wnw 


SINK YOUR TEETH INTO 
There are many phrases built around teeth, as is true for other body parts. 


Sink your teeth into — become completely involved in something. 

Like pulling teeth — difficult, like prying information from someone. 
Gritted teeth — clenching your jaw because you dislike something. 

Get the bit between your teeth — take control of a situation, be aggressive. 
Set one's teeth on edge — to feel an irritating or unpleasant sensation (1382). 


Armed to the teeth — carrying the maximum number of weapons possible. The term was 
used in the 1600s when pirates attacked ships, and their guns were very primitive, allowing for 
only one shot before a lengthy reloading process. So, in addition to the ship's guns, they carried a 
gun in each hand, and also perhaps in each pocket. Finally, they would also hold a knife between 
their teeth or in their boots. 


Lie through your teeth — a lie told while smiling. Poplollies & Bellibones/Tenderfeet & 
Ladyfingers: A Celebration of Lost Words/A Compendium of Body Language, says lying through 
one's teeth implies a (deceiving) smile. 


Cut your teeth on — your first significant experience in some skill. Refers to how babies get 
their first teeth. The teeth emerge, or cut, through the gums, often painfully. Afterwards, the baby 
can chew solid food or, metaphorically, chew on more complex problems. 


Give one's eye teeth — give something one considers very precious. Eye teeth are so named 
because the pair in the upper jaw lie directly below the eyes. These are pointed long teeth, also 
called canines because they look a bit like those in dogs. 


Chew on those for a while. 


~~wnw 


FOAMING AT THE MOUTH 
If you're foaming at the mouth, you're furious. 


This phrase likely originated from diseases such as the rabies virus, which both animals and 
humans can catch. One symptom of rabies is that it causes difficulty with swallowing, and for 
some, the virus can even prevent the person or animal from swallowing at all. As a result, saliva 
builds up and there is a "foaming" at the mouth. 


There are examples of this phrase in Old and Middle English that date back to at least the 1000s. 
The earliest version, in a form that we can readily understand, is in Shakespeare's Julius Caesar, 
1601: "Caesar fell down in the marketplace, and foamed at mouth, and was speechless." 


The expression is a form of hyperbole, which is a literary device that exaggerates or overstates 
an idea or image for effect. Even the most irate people don't literally foam at the mouth. 
Nonetheless, when a person is so furious that they lose all control, the target of their anger might 
be as fearful as if that person were indeed rabid. 


The phrase makes me think of a mother's threat to wash out her child's mouth with soap because 
he or she used a cuss word. That might result in foaming at the mouth. 


~n~wnw 


IT'S NO SKIN OFF MY NOSE 


You might say this when the problem doesn't concern you, and you may possibly even have a 
contemptuous lack of interest in the outcome. Some variations are "no skin off my 
tail/behind/back/ass/teeth/ear." 


Gregory Titelman's America's Popular Proverbs and Sayings claims the expression is of boxing 
origin and dates from the early 1900s. Perhaps this is because a boxer's nose is the body part 
most prone to damage. 


But others claim that its roots are in the mill — that it is, in essence, the opposite of "putting your 
nose to the grindstone." The fact that my nose is intact indicates that I didn't put in as much effort 
as the person who did put their nose to the grindstone. 


"No skin off my back" is the most common version in America, and that apparently comes from 
the old punishment of flogging. On ships in the 1700s and 1800s, flogging was brutal. The 
condemned would endure a fixed number of lashes with a whip, often made of wet leather straps 
fastened to a handle. Just a few strokes were sufficient to remove skin from a person's back and 
leave permanent scars. 


A more interesting theory claims the phrase is a corruption of an old theater expression which 
was used as a good luck wish. The expression was actually "skin off your nose," often used as a 


toast. Losing skin from your nose sounded negative, so in common usage the phrase became "no 
skin off your/my nose." 


Early greasepaints were so gritty that their removal at the end of a performance would, quite 
literally, remove some skin, on the nose especially. So, to have skin off your nose meant you 
were using greasepaints, which, for an actor, meant to be in work — always good fortune. 


I've sometimes heard the phrase, in its current meaning, expressed as "it makes no never mind to 
me." Which I quite like, even if the grammar is weird. 


~~ 


KEEP ONE'S NOSE TO THE GRINDSTONE 


To keep one's nose to the grindstone means to work, study, or practice hard, to persist in an 
unpleasant task, to labor continuously, especially at hard, monotonous work. 


There are two types of stones. One is used to grind grain and is called a millstone. The other is 
used for shaping, smoothing, and sharpening metal, including dull knife blades and axes, and is 
called a grindstone. 


One theory says the phrase came from the purported habit of millers, who had to check now and 
again that the millstones weren't overheating, of putting their nose to the grindstone to see if they 
smelled any burning. 


The evidence destroys this first theory. The stones used by millers were called millstones, not 
grindstones, as early as 1400. If the miller theory were correct, we would expect the phrase to be 
"nose to the millstone." In addition, a miller occasionally sniffing for burning between the stones 
does not provide a picture of hard, monotonous, and unpleasant work. 


The second theory says the phrase comes from the practice of grinders, when sharpening knife 
blades, to bend over the flat, circular stone which was upright and revolving on an axis. Shaping 
metal with a grindstone would have been hard work, requiring concentration, and monotonous to 
boot. The task would also have been unpleasant, since metal shavings and stone dust would end 
up on the clothes and in the lungs of the worker. 


This second theory appears to be the correct one. Not only does it refer to hard, boring work, 
early citations refer to holding one’s nose to the grindstone as a form of punishment. One gets 
the feeling the worker was strapped to his bench. 


The phrase is old, and first appears in print in 1532. 
"Back to the grindstone" means to resume work after a break. According to the Shorter 


Dictionary of Catch Phrases by Fergusson from the work of Partridge & Beale, this phrase has 
been in use since around 1830. Some people say, "back to the salt mines." 


On the homestead where I grew up, my father used a grindstone to sharpen axes and knives. My 
job was to stand beside the grindstone and turn the handle for him, so I can testify to the fact that 
the work is monotonous and requires concentration. 


~~wnrw 


SPEAK WITH FORKED TONGUE 


To speak with forked tongue means to deliberately say one thing and mean another, to be 
hypocritical. 


In the longstanding tradition of many Native American tribes, to "speak with a forked tongue" 
meant lying, and once a person had been shown to speak with a forked tongue, he was no longer 
considered worthy of trust. As Tonto might have said, "White man say one thing, but mean 
another." 


This phrase was adopted by European Americans around the time of the Revolution, and there 
are many references from the early 19th century — often reporting on American officers who 
sought to convince the tribal leaders with whom they negotiated that they "spoke with a straight 
and not with a forked tongue." According to one 1859 account, the native proverb that the "white 
man speaks with a forked tongue" originated as a result of the French tactic of the 1690s, in their 
war with the Iroquois, of inviting their enemies to attend a peace conference, only to slaughter or 
capture them. 


And, of course, the phrase has been connected to snakes. A snake has its olfactory receptors 
located on its tongue. Snakes have developed forked tongues to detect tiny odor variations, 
which allows them to find the origin of smells and track down their prey. 


It doesn't help that snakes (like spiders) generate innate feelings of disgust and (sometimes 
uncontrollable) fear in many mammals and most primates. So they already have a bad reputation. 
The parallel between the physical characteristics of the snake's tongue and the propensity to tell 
lies is common in many cultures. 


TONGUE IN CHEEK 
Speaking with tongue in cheek means that you are being ironic or flippant. 
The phrase was originally meant to express contempt. For example, in Tobias Smollett's The 
Adventures of Roderick Random, (1748), Mr. Smollett is taking a coach to Bath and apprehends 
a highwayman. This provokes an altercation with a less brave passenger and Smollett says, "I 


signified my contempt of him by thrusting my tongue in my cheek, which humbled him." 


By 1842, however, the phrase had acquired its contemporary meaning, indicating that a 
particular statement was not meant to be taken seriously. It appears in the 1842 poem, The 


Ingoldsby Legends by Richard Barham, in which a Frenchman inspects a watch and cries: 
"Superbe! Magnifique!" (with his tongue in his cheek). 


This ironic usage originates with the idea of suppressed mirth — biting one's tongue to prevent 
an outburst of laughter. 


The phrase "tongue in cheek" refers to the act itself, of surreptitiously pushing one's tongue, 
noticeably, into one's cheek on either side of the face. It is tantamount to a wink. 


The expression has largely fallen out of vogue since the mid-to-late 1900s. 


I tried putting my tongue in my cheek but found it rather uncomfortable. I like irony, but will 
stick to winking, since it's easier to do and also more obvious. 


~~ 


12 ~ MOTHER NATURE 


MOTHER NATURE 


Thich Nhat Hanh, Buddhist monk and teacher, says this: 

"At this very moment, the Earth is above you, below you, all around you, and even inside you. 
The Earth is everywhere. You may be used to thinking of the Earth as only the ground beneath 
your feet. But the water, the sea, the sky, and everything around us comes from the Earth. 
Everything outside us and everything inside us comes from the Earth. We often forget that the 
planet we are living on has given us all the elements that make up our bodies. The water in our 
flesh, our bones, and all the microscopic cells inside our bodies come from the Earth and are part 
of the Earth. The Earth is not just the environment we live in. We are the Earth and we are 
always carrying her within us." 


Mother Nature (Mother Earth) is a personification of nature that focuses on the life-giving and 
nurturing aspects of nature by embodying it in the form of the mother. 


The personification of nature as "mother" can be traced to Ancient Greece, specifically the term 
"Mother Gaia," written in Linear B script (13th or 12th century BCE). The creative and nurturing 
sides of Nature were personified as female deities for thousands of years. 


Algonquian legend says that "beneath the clouds lives the Earth-Mother, from whom is derived 
the Water of Life, who at her bosom feeds plants, animals, and humans.” She is also known as 
Nokomis, the Grandmother. 


Hey, Mom! What's for dinner? 
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BETWEEN A ROCK AND A HARD PLACE 


Being in a position where one is faced with two equally unwelcome options is known as a 
dilemma. Other phrases that express this predicament: "on the horns of a dilemma," "the lesser of 
two evils," and "between the devil and the deep blue sea." 


This phrase originated in the USA in the early part of the 1900s, though it's a variation on a 
phrase that exists in several forms in other cultures. 


In 1917, a dispute arose between copper mining companies and mineworkers in Bisbee, Arizona. 
The workers, some of whom had organized in labor unions, approached the company with 
demands for better pay and conditions. These were refused and many workers at the Bisbee 
mines were forcibly deported to New Mexico. 


It's possible that this event was the source of the phrase, given that the mineworkers were faced 
with a choice between harsh and underpaid work at the rock-face on the one hand and 


unemployment and poverty on the other. It certainly began to be used frequently in US 
newspapers in the late 1930s. 


An apt recent example of the use of the expression is Aron Ralston's book 127 Hours: Between a 
Rock and a Hard Place. The memoir recounts the 127 hours that Ralston spent alone and trapped 
by a boulder in a remote and narrow Utah canyon after a climbing accident, eventually opting for 
the hard choice of freeing himself by cutting off part of his right arm with a pocketknife. 


~~ 


BOONDOCKS 


"Boondocks" means a rural area, including remote and wild places. The word is sometimes 
applied to a small city or town considered backward and unsophisticated. 


The word was introduced by US military personnel fighting in the Philippine-American War 
(1899-1902), from the Tagalog bundok, which means "mountain" or "remote and wild place." 
The original bundok was the Cordillera Central, the spiny mountain range in the north part of the 
Philippine island of Luzon. 


Similar colloquialisms are "the sticks" in North America, "Woop Woop" in Australia and New 
Zealand, "bundu" in South Africa, and "out in the tules" in California. 


Down in the Boondocks is a 1965 hit Billy Joe Royal song. It tells the story of a young man who 
laments that people put him down because he was born in the boondocks. He's in love with the 
boss man's daughter and vows to work slavishly until, one day, he can "move from this old 
shack" and fit in with her society. Living in the boondocks — that is, the outskirts, the 
hinterlands, the rural or backwater side of the tracks — is what dooms Billy Joe's love affair with 
the rich little girl from the "house up on the hill." 


Ironically, the original bundok is now a popular destination. The Luzon mountains are remote, 
but the incredible scenery there led them to be dubbed the "eighth wonder of the world." The 
ancient Ifugao rice terraces lining the edges of the cloud forest are now a UNESCO World 
Heritage site and draw tourists from all over the world. 


Bundok also developed into "boondockers," shoes suited for rough terrain, and the US services 


word for field boots, and "boondocking" — camping without hookups, usually in a completely 
undeveloped area. 


~~ 


BREAKING THE ICE 
To break down social formality and stiffness, you must "break the ice." 


The earliest meaning of this phrase, "to forge a path," refers to the breaking of ice on a river or 


ocean, to allow the navigation of boats. But late in the 1600s, the meaning changed to "break up 
socially awkward situations and get people talking to one another." 


Two hundred years later, "breaking the ice" reverted to its original usage when specialist ships, 
known as icebreakers, were introduced. These ships had strengthened hulls and powerful engines 
and were employed in exploring polar regions. 


Then the term "icebreaker" began to mean social initiatives intended to get strangers acquainted 
and comfortable together. Mark Twain used the phrase that way in Life on Mississippi, in 1883. 


~~ 


CUTS NO ICE 
"Cuts no ice" means to have no influence or effect. "Her appeal for mercy cuts no ice with me." 


The idiom was first recorded in the US in the 1800s. It may have been figurative right from the 
start, based on the hardness and coldness of ice as a metaphor for lack of empathy. 


If ice skates aren't sharp, they don't allow the wearer to slide easily over the ice. Blunt blades 
make no impression, therefore they cut no ice. Similarly, a knife too blunt to shave ice off a 
block has no effect. 


During the 1800s and 1900s, crews used large, rough-tooth handsaws to cut big blocks of ice 
from frozen ponds. It was hard, cold work, so workers would take frequent breaks beside a 
campfire to warm themselves. Their bosses, eager for the men to get back to work, would remind 
them — in the most genteel terms, no doubt — that those breaks cut no ice. 
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LEAVE NO STONE UNTURNED 
This phrase means to try everything, look everywhere. 


The phrase has been used since the mid 1500s in its present form. However, it originated in 
ancient Greece, in a tale told by Euripides. 


The tale goes this way: When Xerxes made war on the Greeks, and was vanquished at Salamis, 
he went away but left Mardonius behind to carry on the war in his name. When the latter was 
also beaten in 477 BC and had fled, a rumor began that Mardonius left an immense treasure 
buried in the ground near his tent. 


Excited by this prospect, Polycrates bought that piece of ground, but failed to find the treasure. 
He consulted the oracle of Delphi. Apollo replied in these words, "Leave no stone unturned." 
When Polycrates turned over the last stone, he found a great hoard of gold. 


The metaphor may have come from people who hunt for crabs along the seashore. The crabs 
usually lie hidden under rocks, which must be turned over in order to find them. But I like the 
Greek myth better. 


Edward Bulwer Lytton, English politician and playwright, who wrote, "It was a dark and stormy 
night," also wrote this: 

"To find what you seek in the road of life, 

the best proverb of all is that which says; 

Leave no stone unturned." 


~~wnw 


ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 


"A blue moon" was originally regarded as impossible. "A blue moon" and "the moon is made of 
green cheese" were synonyms for absurdity, the same as "pigs might fly." 


Later, "once in a blue moon" came to mean something that could happen, but only rarely. The 
earliest example is found in Pierce Egan's Real Life in London, published in 1821. 


Wikipedia describes a blue moon as the second full moon to appear in a calendar month, which 
happens every two to three years. That is rare, but not excessively so. A moon which actually 
looks blue in color is the result of smoke or dust particles in the atmosphere. This has happened 
after forest fires, and after the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883. 


~~wnw 


ON CLOUD NINE 


Being on cloud nine means feeling: ecstatic, rapturous, joyful, elated, blissful, euphoric, 
delighted, thrilled, over the moon, on top of the world, tickled pink, like you're walking on air, 
and finally, in seventh heaven. 


It's been suggested that the expression is based on terminology used by the U.S. Weather Bureau, 
which divides clouds into classes, and classes into types. According to this, "cloud nine" is the 
cumulonimbus cloud that often builds up in the sky on a hot summer afternoon. It may reach 
30,000 to 40,000 feet, so if one is up on cloud nine, one is high indeed. 


Another explanation says the phrase is Buddhist and that Cloud Nine is one of the stages of the 
progress to enlightenment of a Bodhisattva (one destined to become a Buddha). 


Neither explanation holds water. Both the cloud classifications and the Buddhist stages to 
enlightenment have ten levels. Also, nine is far from the only number that has been linked with 
clouds, which argues against those origins. Early examples of "cloud" expressions include clouds 
seven, eight, nine and even thirty-nine. 


The imagery was originally of a head-in-the-clouds dreaminess, induced by intoxication or 
inspiration, rather than the idyllic happiness now associated with the phrase. The early references 
all come from mid-1900s USA, the earliest in a 1935 directory of slang. 


"Nine" sounds nice. Being on cloud three just doesn't have the same ring to it. 


naw 


RAIN CHECK 
This phrase means a promise to complete an unfulfilled order or task at a later date. 


People don't like to do anything in the rain. Therefore, they pass along a metaphorical voucher— 
a rain check—to affirm their intent to complete the task when the sun shines. Of course, tangible 
rain checks are also often handed out, say, at an outdoor event postponed by bad weather, or at a 
store when an item has sold out. A "rain check" is a promise. 


This term comes from baseball. In the 1880s, it became the practice to offer paying spectators a 
"rain check" entitling them to future admission for a game that was postponed or ended early 
owing to bad weather. By the early 1900s the term was transferred to tickets for other kinds of 
entertainment, and later to a coupon entitling a customer to buy, at a later date and at the same 
price, a sale item temporarily out of stock. 


~~ 


RED SKY AT MORNING 


"Red sky at morning" is a line from an ancient rhyme often repeated by mariners: 
Red sky at night, sailors' delight; Red sky at morning, sailors take warning 


The rhyme has been a rule of thumb for weather forecasting during the past two millennia. If 
morning skies are red, it is because clear skies over the horizon to the east permit the sun to light 
the undersides of moisture-bearing clouds. The saying assumes that more such clouds are 
coming. Conversely, to see red clouds in the evening, sunlight must have a clear path from the 
west, and therefore the prevailing westerly wind must be blowing all the clouds to the east. 


There are occasions where a storm system might rain itself out before reaching the observer 
looking at the morning red sky. For ships at sea, however, the wind and rough seas from an 
approaching storm system could still be a problem, even without rainfall. 


Because wind patterns differ around the globe, the traditional rhyme is usually not correct at 
lower latitudes of both hemispheres, where prevailing winds blow east to west. But it generally 
works at mid-latitudes where, due to Earth's rotation, prevailing winds travel west to east. 


~~ 


UNDER THE WEATHER 


After a night of indulgence, you may feel unwell, or "under the weather." This phrase has a 
maritime source, though there are differing explanations of it. 


On a ship, the captain's log documents everything that happens during the day. As sickness can 
spread rapidly on a ship, there were often times where the number of sailors that were ill 
exceeded the space provided in the log to record their names, so the overflow was recorded in the 
next column, reserved for the weather conditions of the day. Thus, it was not unusual for a sick 
sailor to be listed "under the weather." 


Another theory says that when a sailor or a passenger felt unwell, he was sent down below to 
help his recovery, under the deck, and away from the weather. 


The earliest recording is from the newspaper Jeffersonville Daily Evening News, 1835. 


The first explanation, to do with the ship's log, seems more accurate. Having spent eight months 
on board a freighter, I know that being below deck protects you from the weather, but it's also 
the worst place to be if you're feeling seasick. Or under the weather. 


~~wnw 


DRAGGED THROUGH A KNOTHOLE BACKWARDS 
This phrase means looking scruffy and unkempt, or just feeling that way. 


The original phrase was "dragged through a hedge backwards" and arose in England. It's first 
seen in print in The Hereford Journal, February 1857, in a report of a poultry show: "In the class 
for any distinct breed...a pen of frizzled fowls, looking as if they had been drawn through a 
hedge backwards." 


One American writer took the phrase much more seriously: "Being 'dragged through a knothole 
backwards’ means going through a situation so intense that many of the beliefs and assumptions 
we clung to before simply fall away when we get to the other side of the fence. The result is 
often a significant transformation. It doesn't happen to everyone, despite the fact that all of us are 
offered at least one natural knothole experience at midlife." 


In 1950s England, the phrase was inevitably used whenever someone's hair needed combing. 
That also happened in northern Canada, where my mother said it to me far too often. 


CUT THE MUSTARD 


The phrase means to succeed; to have the ability to do something; to come up to expectations. It 
emerged in the USA toward the end of the 1800s. 


It's probably more often used in the negative form, as "can't cut the mustard," meaning "not able 
to handle the job." An older phrase is "to be the mustard" (c. 1903) meaning "to be exactly what 
is needed" with "mustard" being a slang term for "importance." Another phrase, "keen as 
mustard" (c.1672) means "very enthusiastic." 


There's a correlation between the heat and piquancy of mustard and the zest and energy of human 
behavior. "Cutting" has also long been used to mean "exhibiting," as in the phrase "cutting a fine 
figure." 


The first recorded use of "cut the mustard" was from the Kansas newspaper The Ottawa Herald, 
August 1889. In 1907, O. Henry used it in a story called The Heart of the West: "I looked around 
and found a proposition that exactly cut the mustard." 


One possible source is found in English history. When mustard was one of the main crops in East 
Anglia, it was cut by hand with scythes, in the same way as corn. The crop could grow to six feet 
high and cutting it was very arduous work, requiring extremely sharp tools. When blunt, they 
"would not cut the mustard." 


Another possible source is in the culinary arts. Mustard is cut (diluted) and made more palatable 
by the addition of vinegar. Dried mustard paste, which apparently was used to coat meat and then 
dried to form a crust, might have been difficult to cut through. 
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CLODHOPPER 


There are three meanings for this word: 

— A rough, clumsy, unsophisticated countryman, or a yokel, a rube 
— A large, heavy, clunky shoe or boot 

— A big foot 


In the 1600s, "clodhopper" referred to a farmer who used a horse-drawn plow and therefore had 
to hop over the clods that it churned up. Perhaps it was also an allusion to the grasshopper. It 
wasn't until the middle of the 1800s that the word was used to describe the heavy shoes such 
plowmen normally wore. 


The real beginning was the word "clod," which originally meant a coagulation such as a "clot of 
blood." In the early 1400s, it came to mean a lump of any solid matter, such as a clod of earth or 
clay. Then, about 1595, the word began to be used figuratively to describe a dull person or more 
specifically a thickhead or blockhead. 


The first unambiguous usage to mean a country bumpkin wasn't recorded until 1824. In the 
1950s, in the American West, a farmer or plowman became known as a "clodbuster." So says my 
research, but I've only ever heard a farmer described as a "sodbuster." 


The meaning "large heavy shoe" appeared in 1836 (1900s synonyms are "shit-kickers" and "shit- 
stompers"), which, in the 1960s, also became a synonym for both the "clodhopper" bumpkin and 
the fool. In the 1960s "clodhop" came to mean to walk heavily and clumsily. 


The first usage of "clodhoppers" for big feet was in 1918. The term was used derisively by 
townspeople at the expense of muddy-booted yokels, much in the way "bog-trotter" is now used 
to defame the rural Irish. 


The term has been used in commerce as well. In Victoria, BC, Driftwood Beer brews 
Clodhopper, described as "A complex fermentation profile with notes of bubblegum and with a 
delicate caramel note derived from Belgian dark candy sugar." 


And from Winnipeg, Manitoba, came crunchy, fudge-covered graham clusters called 
Clodhoppers. They were available in vanilla, chocolate, dark chocolate, dark chocolate fudge, 
and trademarked "Cookies & Clods." The factory once produced 2,500 pounds of Clodhoppers 
per hour. By 2006, the production plant employed more than 20 employees and sold millions of 
the candies throughout North America. The peanut butter flavor was the first to be discontinued 
and, in October 2012, the line itself was discontinued. 


I get the feeling I missed something delicious. 


~~ 


LEAD UP THE GARDEN PATH 


To lead someone up the garden path is to deceive in an enticing way. "The voters had been led 
up the garden path too often to take a candidate's promises seriously." 


The first published instance of "lead up the garden," may be Ethel Mannin's Sounding Brass 
(1926), which refers to women leading men "up the garden" for the purposes of seduction. 


Somebody being "led up the garden path" may be so lulled by falsehoods and distractions that 
they barely notice where they are going. Imagine a less than honorable suitor leading an heiress 
up a secluded garden path, while he whispers sweet, coaxing compliments in her ear. This would 
confirm the idea that the phrase comes from courting ploys. 


One possible origin of the connection of gardens to trickery is the old practice of villages 
marrying off their most unattractive women by having a groom marry a veiled bride, not seeing 
his new wife until after the ceremony. Weddings were often held in gardens, so the groom would 
literally be led up the garden path. Note that the veil is still often used. 


There is an interesting, if odd, offshoot for the phrase. Psycholinguists have adopted the term 
"garden path sentence" for a sentence that fools the reader by being grammatically correct but 
written in a way that makes the likely first interpretation of it quite wrong. These garden path 
sentences are found in written text, since speech patterns and voice emphasis would tend to 
prevent confusion in oral communication. 


A garden path sentence, such as "The old man the boat" (meaning "Old people are the crew of 
the boat"), is a grammatically correct sentence. At first glance, however, it appears not to make 
any sense. It's perhaps only on second glance that a reader realizes the word "man" is being used 
as a verb, not a noun. This special type of sentence creates a momentary confusion because it 
contains a word or phrase that can be interpreted in multiple ways. 


Punctuation is necessary, but commas won't do any good in sentences like these. 


~~wnw 


MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
The idea in this phrase is to make the most of your opportunities while you have the chance. 


This proverb is first recorded in John Heywood's book of proverbs in 1546: 
"Whan the sunne shineth make hay. Whiche is to say. 
Take time whan time cometh, lest time steale away." 


Farmers of any era know the wisdom of gathering the hay before rain ruins it. Tudor farmers 
would have taken several days to cut, dry and gather their hay and would have had only folk 
rhymes like "red sky at night" to guide them. Forecasting the weather two or three days in 
advance isn't possible, so all the more reason for them to make hay while the sun shines. 


An alternate phrase is "gather ye rosebuds while ye may." 


~~wnw 


OVERCAST 


Overcast has several meanings: 

— in weather, clouds obscuring all the sky. 

— in mood, gloomy or melancholy. 

— in sewing, long, slanting stitches to prevent raveling. 

— in fishing, a cast that falls beyond the point intended. 

— in mining, an arch or support for a passage over another passage. 
— in accounting, a type of forecasting error. 
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13 ~ BELLY UP 


Body language gives us so many phrases that I suspect I've barely scratched the skin. 


GO BELLY UP 


The phrase is used to describe almost any negative scenario, such as being dead, broke, 
hopelessly failed, or otherwise "done," and is based on the idea of a dead animal lying on its 
back, belly facing up, or a fish floating to the surface belly up when it dies. 


Its most common use is in the world of commerce, to describe the failure of businesses, both 
large and small. The phrase serves to combine an element of surprise with failure. 


The phrase can also be used for a more nebulous concept like a social movement. Saying that a 
social movement has gone belly up generally implies that it has become less active. 


But if I say, "Let's belly up," I mean, "let's belly up to the bar and have a beer." 

BARK ONE'S SHINS 
To "bark one's shins" means to rub or scrape the skin off them. One definition of "bark" is "to 
remove bark from, to debark." This came from the noun "bark," or "tree skin," recorded since 
approximately 1300 CE and replacing Old English rinde or rind. 
"Debark" has another definition, meaning to disembark from an airplane, or a ship, or other 
mode of transportation. This word comes from the French debarquer, which arose around the 


middle of the 1600s. A barque was a sailing ship, typically with three masts. 


"Bark" has been used as slang for human skin since the 1700s. The person's bark—the skin— 
gets abraded and removed, much as the bark of a tree might be stripped. 


Hard physical objects can be very unkind to the shins of clumsy people. 
BREAK A LEG 


In the theater world, people typically say "break a leg" to wish actors and musicians good luck 
before they go on stage to perform. 


Theater superstitions claim that it is bad luck to whistle there, or to say the final line of a play 
during dress rehearsal. Also, wishing someone "good luck" would be invoking the "evil eye." 


Thus, "break a leg," by this logic, would be a wish for good luck. 


The earliest known example in print is from Edna Ferber's 1939 A Peculiar Treasure: "...all the 
understudies sitting in the back row politely wishing the various principals would break a leg." 


One theory for the origin of the phrase is that it's archaic slang for bowing or curtsying. Placing 
one foot behind the other and bending at the knee breaks the line of the leg. 


Another proposes that the actors rush onstage through the curtains to take their bows, thus 
breaking a leg ("leg" meaning side curtain) in the process. 


Some say that the term originated during Elizabethan times when, instead of applause, the 
audience would bang their chairs on the ground—and if they liked it enough, the legs of the 
chairs would break. 


One false etymology derives the phrase from the 1865 assassination of Abraham Lincoln. The 
story goes that John Wilkes Booth, the actor turned assassin, claimed in his diary that he broke 
his leg leaping to the stage of Ford's Theatre after murdering the President. However, actors did 
not start saying "break a leg" until the 1920s (more than 50 years later). 


"Break a leg" also means "make a strenuous effort." There are many references to the phrase 
used that way, which pre-date the theatrical use of it. So, when an actor is told to break a leg, he 
or she is, perhaps, just being exhorted to put on an energetic, exciting performance. 


Another archaic use of the term "leg" is for a rod which formed a vital part of the apparatus for 
raising and lowering the curtain. So, to "break a leg" wished the actor to have so many curtain 
calls that the "leg" would break from the strain of repeatedly raising and lowering the curtain. 


Other possible sources: Landing a role in show business is called "getting a break" and being 
newly successful is called "breaking into the business." 


Professional dancers do not wish each other good luck by saying "break a leg." Instead, they say 
Merde, the French word for shit. This term may have arisen in response to the audience's shoes 
inadvertently dragging horse and dog droppings from city streets into theater lobbies during the 
days of horse-drawn transportation. 


Another possible source is the German phrase Hals und beinbruch. The sentiment here, in 
English, is "Happy landings." Both English and German pilots use the term, but the literal 
translation is "breaking all one's bones." It was just after WWI that the "break a leg" sentiment 
seemed to gain widespread popularity. 


Perhaps the phrase can be adapted. When I'm starting to write a new book and somebody wants 
to wish me luck, they will say "break an arm!" 


~~ 


CAUGHT RED-HANDED 


If you're "caught red-handed" you're discovered in the middle of doing something wrong. 
Criminals can be caught red-handed by the police at the scene of a crime or children can be 
caught red-handed stealing food from the fridge in the middle of the night. 


For many centuries, if someone was found in possession of meat from another man's animal, that 
was not considered to be proof of guilt. But, if they had the blood of a freshly killed animal on 
their hands, this was incontrovertible proof of guilt. In those days being thus caught red-handed 
usually meant a death sentence. Nowadays, it often means merely being embarrassed. 


The expression originated in Scotland in the 1400s. The first known documented instance of "red 
hand" is in the Scottish Acts of Parliament of James I, written in 1432. It subsequently appeared 
numerous times in Scottish legal proceedings, nearly always referring to someone caught in the 
act of committing a crime, such as "apprehended redhand," "taken with redhand," etc. 


The expression morphed from "red hand" to "red-handed" in the early 1800s. 


~~ 


CROSSING ONE'S FINGERS 


Crossing one's fingers is a hand gesture, sometimes performed by two people together. It's 
commonly used to wish for luck, but also by both children and adults when telling a white lie, in 
the belief that doing so means they won't get caught. 


The gesture of crossed fingers traces back to the early Christian Church. Members of that church, 
when faced with evil, would cross their fingers in order to invoke the power associated with the 
Christian cross for protection. Also, when persecuted by the Romans, Christians used the symbol 
of crossed fingers to recognize one another and gather for worship services. 


A comrade placed his index finger over the index finger of the person making the wish, the two 
fingers forming a cross. One person made the wish, the other empathized and supported. Over 
time, the custom was simplified, and a person could make the wish on his own, by crossing his 
index and middle fingers to form an X. But two people hooking index fingers as a sign of 
greeting or agreement is still common in some circles today. 


English people, in the 1500s, crossed fingers or made the sign of the cross to ward off evil. They 


also did it when people coughed or sneezed, to ward off colds. Some people may still do that, 
though I believe a hot rum toddy would be more effective. 


~~ 


PULLING YOUR LEG 


If someone is "pulling your leg," they're deceiving you in a humorous or playful way. 


It was a common slang expression in the 1900s, but, like other "leg" phrases, there's no evidence 
to show that the leg was anything but imaginary. 


There are two stories claiming to explain it: holding onto the legs of those being executed by 
hanging to add weight and give them a quicker death; and thieves tripping people to rob them. 
Neither story is valid and obviously neither story implies humor of any kind. 


The date of origin is likely around 1880. The earliest example in print is from the Ohio 
newspaper The Newark Daily Advocate, February 1883: "It is now the correct thing to say that a 
man who has been telling you preposterous lies has been pulling your leg." 


The fact that the phrase needed to be explained to the paper's readers is clear evidence that it was 
new in 1883, so if that example isn't the earliest use, it must be close to it. 


The phrase might be related to the idea of physically tripping up another person, thus putting him 
off balance and possibly colliding with others, so that he is made to look foolish. It's simple to 
extend that to mental foolery. Making someone believe (and possibly act on) a wild story will 
also make a person look foolish. 


The British use an extended version, "pull the other one, it's got bells on." That means "don't try 
and fool me with that crazy story, I'm not that stupid." It's been in use in Britain since the 1960s, 
which is when the first appearances in print are found. The "bells" may be a reference to a 
jester's costume. 


~~wnw 


RULE OF THUMB 
"Rule of thumb" is an approximate measurement, not reliable for every situation. 


Thumbs have often been used to estimate things: judging the alignment or distance of an object 
by holding the thumb in one's eye-line, the temperature of brewing beer, or taking distance from 
the joint to the tip of the nail as an inch. The earliest citation comes from J. Durham's Heaven 
upon Earth, 1685: "Many profest Christians are like to foolish builders, who build by guess, and 
by rule of thumb." 


The term might have originated, for example, with carpenters who used the width of their 
thumbs rather than rulers for measuring things, cementing its modern use as an imprecise yet 
reliable and convenient standard. Another possible origin comes from farm fields. Plants need a 
fairly precise depth to seed properly, whether planted from seed or being replanted, but the depth 
can be estimated using the thumb. 


"Rule of thumb" has been said to come from the belief that English law allowed a man to beat 
his wife with a stick, as long as it was no thicker than his thumb. Judge Sir Francis Buller, 
reported to have made this ruling in 1792, was notoriously harsh in his punishments and had a 


reputation for arrogance, but there's no evidence that he ever made such a ruling. Despite the 
phrase being in common use since the 1600s, there are no printed records that associate it with 
domestic violence until the 1970s. 


~~ 


TOE THE LINE 
"Toe the line" means to conform to an established rule, or standard, or a political program. 


The term has been attributed to sports, including toeing the starting line in track events and 
toeing a center line in boxing, where boxers had to line up on either side of it to start a match. 
However, the earlier boxing term was "toeing the scratch," referring to a scratch mark on the 
floor. Anyone man enough to enter into such a contest was, of course, "up to scratch." 


There is also a military connection. In the 1800s, sailors were expected to prepare themselves for 
group punishment by standing in formation on deck and "toeing the line" between boards, also 
called "toeing the crack." The latter was first used in print in The Edinburgh Literary Journal, 
January - June 1831. 


The term is still used in the US Army. Some barracks have two solid lines, each about three 
inches wide and placed five feet apart, either taped or painted, running down the center of the 
entire length of the floor. The soldiers are ordered to "toe the line." At this command they line up 
with their toes on the line. Again, on some military parade-grounds there are white lines marked, 
along which soldiers form up, with their toes just touching the line. 


Some sources erroneously state that its origins lie in the British House of Commons where 
members wearing swords were instructed to stand behind lines that were two sword-lengths apart 
from their political rivals to maintain decorum. However, Members of Parliament were not 
allowed to bring swords into the Chamber. Historically, only the Sergeant at Arms carries a 
sword as a symbol of his role in Parliament. As a result of this rule, there are, to this day, loops 
of pink ribbon in the Members' cloakroom for MPs to hang up their swords before entering the 
Chamber. And, in fact, there were no lines on the floor of the Chamber in the days that 
gentlemen carried swords. 


~~ 


ASS OVER TEAKETTLE 


If you go ass over teakettle, you're tumbling upside down. 

"Ass over teakettle" means "head over heels"; "topsy-turvy"; "in confusion." The usual British 
version is "ass over tip" (or tit), which occurs in James Joyce's Ulysses, and other works. This 
form also occurs in America. In The Grapes of Wrath, Steinbeck has a character say, "You jus' 
scrabblin' ass over tit, fear somebody gonna pin some blame on you." 


The Random House Historical Dictionary of American Slang (1994) notes alternative forms, all 
with the meaning "head over heels," "ass over tit," (1938), "ass over appetite," (1942), and "butt 
over teacups," (1954). The Dictionary of American Slang, (1995), on the other hand, considers 
the original wording in the US to have been "ass over tincups." 


"Ass over head" is a logical expression for a messed-up situation, as opposed to "head over 
heels," which is the natural way we appear when not falling down. A 1943 book about Indiana 
dialect in the 1890s lists "ass over applecart,” and "ass over endways." 


The common "teakettle" variation is first found in a 1946 book about fighter pilots in WWIL, in a 
euphemized form: "He displayed a rump-over-tea-kettle aggressiveness in seeking dogfights." 


While "teakettle" may seem strange, imagine you are carrying a teakettle on a tray. The teakettle 
is above, and your tail is below. If the reverse situation is happening, as when you fall down, 
your tail is up, and the teakettle is down. 


The earliest instance of "ass over teakettle" appears in Richard Johns, Pagany, volume 3 (1932): 
"If I was him I would of fired you ass over teakettle out of the place on the spot for carelessness." 


The only slang meaning of "teakettle" by itself appears in the Dictionary of American Slang, 
(1960): "teakettle n. An old locomotive. 1952: Railroad use." 


That makes sense. The old steam locomotives belched steam from the stack, just like a teakettle 
at full boil belching steam from the spout. 


~~ 


HEAD OVER HEELS 


This phrase can mean to turn over completely in a forward motion, as in a somersault. Or it can 
mean to fall madly in love. When first used, however, it only had one meaning: being 
temporarily the wrong way up. 


The first known written example of "head over heels" is from Herbert Lawrence's Contemplative 
Man, 1771: "He gave [him] such a violent involuntary kick in the Face, as drove him Head over 
Heels." 


The first use of the phrase for falling in love comes from the Indiana newspaper The Lebanon 
Patriot, in June 1833. "About ten years ago Lotta fell head over heels in love with a young 
Philadelphian of excellent family." 


"Head over heels" makes no literal sense. Check your mirror: your head is normally over your 
heels. The phrase actually originated as "heels over head," meaning to do a cartwheel. But, for 
some reason, "head over heels" rolls off the tongue more smoothly. 


~~ 


BEAUTY IS ONLY SKIN-DEEP 


Physical beauty is superficial and tells us nothing about what's under the skin. Similar phrases: 
All that glitters is not gold. 
Never judge by appearances. 
Never judge a book by its cover. 
The cowl does not make the monk. 


This proverb was first found in a work by Sir Thomas Overbury, 1613: "All the carnall beauty of 
my wife, Is but skin deep." 


"Skin deep" is now used to allude to anything superficial. An early use of this was also attributed 
to Overbury in 1613, in Ordinary Fencer Works: "His wounds are seldome above skin-deep." 


There is an old jingle by Anonymous, which uses the famous beauty line. It reads: 
"Beauty is but skin deep, 
ugly lies the bone; 
Beauty dies and fades away, 
but ugly holds its own." 


A beautifully wrapped Christmas present may hide a very boring gift. The wrapping is only skin- 
deep and says nothing about what's inside. 


~~wnw 


BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER 


In practical terms, it's true that blood is thicker than water. But the proverb is not about the 
physical properties of blood and water. 


Today, the expression is taken to mean that our bonds with family are closer than those with 
outsiders. However, according to some sages, there is an older phrase that says, "The blood of 
the covenant is thicker than the water of the womb," meaning that two men who go through a 
blood ritual of bonding have a stronger bond than two brothers who shared the waters of their 
mother's womb. 


In the ancient rituals of covenant-making, men would often form a bond that involved the shared 
blood of an animal, and sometimes even cut themselves to share their own blood. Once the 
covenant was made, it bonded them for life so that they were committed more to each other than 
to even their own brothers. In other words, the blood that is shed by soldiers on the battlefield 
makes for stronger bonds than those of the family you happened, by chance, to be born into. 


We in the West are accustomed to say that "blood is thicker than water," but the Arabs say that 
"blood is thicker than mother's milk." Arabs hold that brothers in the covenant of blood are 
closer than brothers at a common breast; that those who have tasted each other's blood are in a 


surer covenant than those who have tasted the same milk together. 


When we say that "blood is thicker than water,” we're using the term "blood" in the same sense 
as "blood relations," people in our immediate family. Often, it's used to shame family members 
who side with friends against their parents or siblings, or by Mafia members who want to remind 
each other that their allegiance to the Family is all that matters. 


However, if we use the phrase in its original meaning, it says that relationships forged by choice, 
such as friendships, can have deeper meaning and be more important than those created by mere 
biology. As has been aptly said, "You can pick your friends, but you're stuck with your family." 
The truth of this is obvious from the many stories about how horrible family members can be 
toward one another. 


Some families are truly happy, which gives credence to the socially perpetuated myth that all 
families are happy and that we owe our first allegiance to our blood relatives. But many families 
are not happy and it's no surprise when members place their loyalty elsewhere. 


"Blood is thicker than water" was first attributed to John Lygates in his Troy Book circa 1492. 
Unfortunately, I could not find a source for "the blood of the covenant is thicker than the water 
of the womb." 


Regardless of where it originated, however, this is a proverb that we must each interpret in our 
own way. 


~~wnw 


BLOW SMOKE UP SOMEONE'S ASS 


"Blowing smoke up someone's ass" usually means paying insincere compliments to feed 
somebody's ego, but can also mean misleading statements or outright lying. 


It appears the phrase was developed from "blowing smoke," which The Dictionary of American 
Slang, (1960) defines as: "To boast, to brag, to exaggerate. Implying that the speaker is having a 
pleasant dream, as induced by smoking opium, marijuana or hashish." 


"Smoke" is the key word since it has a long association with deception. Magicians use smoke to 
hide their actions or to distract the audience, doing it with "smoke and mirrors." To "smoke" 
someone can also mean to mock them, or to expose a deception, as in "smoke out." 


One explanation for "blowing smoke" comes from WWI, when British troops would hold a 
papier-maché dummy of a head wearing a tin helmet over the trench parapet to attract the fire of 
enemy snipers and thus discover their position. The fake Tommy would have a cigarette in its 
mouth, and a soldier crouching below him would blow smoke out of it through a tube. 


One rather popular theory is that "blowing smoke up someone's ass" refers to a procedure once 
practiced in the premodern era of medicine. Eric Burns, The Smoke of the Gods: A Social History 


of Tobacco (2007) has this: 

"The Aztecs and Incas were among those who practiced the rectal application of tobacco 
smoke. Where they got the idea, no one can say. Why anyone would endure such a treatment is 
an even greater puzzle. Nor can he who did the applying have been eager for the business. The 
Jivaros of eastern Ecuador even tended to their children in this manner, rolling them over onto 
their sides and anally inserting a syringe that was made of a hen's bladder. 

"As civilization advanced, the use of tobacco enemas declined. But for some reason, tobacco 
enemas made a comeback in eighteenth century Europe, where they were utilized "to resuscitate 
people in a state of suspended animation, or apparently drowned persons." 

"But this...does little to explain why the slang expression 'blow smoke up someone's ass' 
emerged only in the 1940s or later. My guess is that the historical practice is only coincidentally 
related to the modern expression." 


A science forum offered this: "The intestinal walls are built to facilitate osmosis; that's how they 
absorb the nutrients in food. For chemicals that don't need to be broken down by digestion in the 
stomach, such as drugs, an enema can be a much faster way to get them into the bloodstream 
than ingestion. An enema with really high-proof liquor will get a person drunk almost instantly. 
So, it's not unbelievable that in the past enemas were used for all sorts of bizarre purposes." 


The procedure, of course, is not in use today. In 1811, it was discovered that tobacco is toxic to 
the cardiac system. However, the tobacco enema had a good run during the 1700s and its usage 
even spread to treating additional ailments such as typhoid, headache, and stomach cramping. 


~n~wnw 


BONE OF CONTENTION 
An issue in dispute, with the disagreeing parties unable or unwilling to resolve it. 


A "bone of contention" can occur whenever there is a difference of opinion on any subject that 
escalates to the point of creating anger and negative feelings between two parties. Different 
thoughts on what type of fence to put around property may become an issue between neighbors. 
Political and religious stances can be the basis for disagreement that becomes heated and 
divisive. Parents may disagree on some aspect of child rearing. 


According to The Oxford English Dictionary, the phrase dates to the 1500s and refers, 
appropriately, to two dogs fighting over an especially choice bone. 


"Bone to pick" dates to the 1500s and simply refers to a dog chewing endlessly on a large bone. 
Such a bone is thus an issue expected to require considerable discussion. 


It has a slightly different meaning in Ireland. "I have a bone to pick with you" means "I believe 
you have done me wrong, and I want to know why." 


~~wnw 


CHIP ON THE SHOULDER 


Assorted online dictionaries agreed that having a "chip on the shoulder" means to be touchy, 
easily provoked or holding a grudge and willing to fight about it. 


Wikipedia provided the history. The phrase apparently originates in the ancient right of 
shipwrights in the English Royal Navy Dockyards to take home a daily allowance of offcuts 
(chips) of timber, even if good wood was cut up for this purpose. By 1756, the privilege was 
costing taxpayers too much in timber lost for warship construction. The Navy Board decided to 
limit the quantity shipwrights could carry home by ordering them to carry their bundles under 
their arms instead of on their shoulders, as one could not carry as much timber in this fashion. 


Some of the shipwrights reacted by refusing to take the "chips" off their shoulders and forced 
their way past the Master Shipwright and through the gateway. 


~~ 


COLDER THAN A WITCH'S TIT 


The phrase is a metaphor for extreme cold, just as "hotter than the hinges of hell" is a metaphor 
for high temperatures. 


Witches were once imagined as old hags with wrinkly skin and icy blood. So, the phrase "colder 
than a witch's tit" became common during very cold weather. 


A witch's tit (or witch's teat, to use the older spelling) supposedly left a mark that witch-hunters 
and courts would look for on the person accused of witchcraft. It was believed that witches 
suckled their familiars, and also sometimes the Devil, from this chilly body part. To find these 
marks, as well as insensitive spots on the skin called devil's marks—caused by the Devil's claws 
or teeth—suspects were stripped, shaved, and examined for any blemishes, moles, or even scars 
that could be labeled as diabolical. To find marks invisible to the eye, the examiner would poke 
the victim inch by inch with a blunt needle (bodkin) until they found a spot that didn't feel pain 
or bleed. These spots would be "proof" of the person's dealings with the devil, and these would 
be shown in full court before the execution. 


Of course, claiming that a woman was a witch gave officials the right to look for cold spots, and 
since women were thought of as inferior, they were also quite defenseless. If an official saw a 
girl that he fancied, accusing her of being a witch gave him and anyone else the right to fondle 
her at will. If she protested, then she was said to be guilty, and was burned anyway. She didn't 
have much choice: lechery, public humiliation, death. Or all three. 


The first instance of the phrase appearing in print seems to be in Literary America vol. 2, issue 2 
(1935). 


~~wnw 


UNDER MY SKIN 
The phrase means annoyance, irritation, or obsession. 


This phrase could have arisen from the experience of having an insect burrow under the skin. 
Such insects are usually difficult to remove. Think "tick." 


The first use in print appears to be from 1866, in Bayard Taylor John Godfrey's Fortunes; 
Related by Himself: "The idea [of writing a poem] was like a tropical sandflea. It had got under 
my skin, and the attempt to dislodge it opened the germs of hundreds of others." 


A different use of "under the skin" focuses on reality. Rudyard Kipling popularized the 
expression in his late 19th-century poem The Ladies. In it, a philandering speaker draws his own 
conclusions about women: 

"For the Colonel's Lady an' Judy O'Grady 

Are sisters under their skins!" 


~~wnw 


I'LL HAVE YOUR GUTS FOR GARTERS 
This phrase threatens a serious reprisal. 


It originated in Britain. It may well have had a literal meaning since it was first used in the 
Middle Ages, when disembowelment was used in the UK for torture and execution. In these 
more enlightened times, the expression is limited to figurative examples like, "I don't want to tell 
Mom I've lost the car keys—she'll have my guts for garters." 


A printed reference to "guts for garters" appears in Robert Greene's The Scottish Historie of 
James the Fourth, circa 1592: "Ile make garters of thy guttes, Thou villaine." 


We don't know if the threat was actually carried out. But it is certainly possible. Worse things 
happened; the punishment of "hanged, drawn and quartered" was on the statute book in England 
until as late as 1790. 


An old example is from The Bride of Lammermoor, by Sir Walter Scott, published in 1819: "He 
that would not pledge me, I would make his guts garter his stockings." In later times, it's been 
Cockney low slang and was a common reprimand or threat by NCOs in the services during 
World War II and afterwards. 


The persistence of the expression may owe something to the alliteration of guts and garters, but 
also to the existence of similar phrases such as "to hate somebody's guts." 


Serious, blood-thirsty stuff! 


~~~ 


NECK OF THE WOODS 


Generally, "neck of the woods" means a district, neighborhood, or region. In conversation, it 
usually means "around here" or "in this vicinity." 


Since the 1300s, people have used "neck" to describe a variety of objects that were narrow or 
constricted, like the top of a bottle, a mountain pass, an inlet of water, the fingerboard of a 
stringed instrument, and so on. So, the early colonists were merely carrying on a tradition when 
they used the word to describe a narrow piece of land. 


The Oxford English Dictionary's earliest citation is from a document written in Dedham, Mass. 
in 1637: "Graunted to Samuell Morse yt necke of medowe lying next unto ye medowes graunted 
unto Edward Alleyn." 


In Early America there was, apparently, a conscious attempt to depart from the style of place 
names used in England. So, in place of moor, heath, dell, fen, and similar Old-World terms, the 
colonists came up with branch, fork, hollow, gap, flat and so on. In a country then largely 
covered by forests, "neck of the woods" was the first American neighborhood. 


"Neck" dates back to the 800s (first recorded in Old English as hneccan) and comes from old 
Germanic sources. "My neck" might also come from the German phrase meine ecke, which 
means "my corner." No one can verify such transformations, but they are possible. For example: 
"Don't be fresh" transformed from German frech which means insolent. 


That makes sense. As a teenager, I was often told not to be "fresh" which puzzled me, because 
the literal English meaning of "fresh" seemed to have no connection to the bratty comments I 
made. 


~~wnw 


REDNECK 


The term is chiefly used today for a rural poor white person of the southern US. It can be 
derogatory like cracker, hillbilly, and white trash. 


In the 1800s and early 1900s, the term characterized farmers with sunburn from hours working in 
the fields. A citation from 1893 provides a definition as "poorer inhabitants of the rural 
districts...men who work in the field, as a matter of course, generally have their skin stained red 
and burnt by the sun, and especially is this true of the back of their necks." By 1975, the term had 
expanded to mean "a bigoted and conventional person, a loutish ultra-conservative." 


But many members of the Southern community have proudly embraced the term as a self- 
identifier. Among those who dispute that the term is disparaging, Canadian Paul Brandt, a self- 
identified redneck, says that primarily the term indicates independence. 


"Redneck" in the early 1900s was occasionally used in reference to American coal miner union 
members who wore red bandannas for solidarity. 


Many words commonly used in America today, such as "hillbillies" and "rednecks," have their 
origins in Scottish roots, because of the large numbers of Scottish immigrants in pre- 
revolutionary America. In Scotland in the 1640s, the Covenanters rejected rule by bishops, often 
signing manifestos using their own blood. Some wore red cloth around their neck to signify their 
position, and were called "rednecks" by the Scottish ruling class to denote that they were the 
rebels in what came to be known as The Bishop's War. 


The term was also used by the Boers from c. 1894 in South Africa to refer to an Englishman, 
drawn from the fact that the back of an Englishman's neck is often burnt red by the sun. "This 
does not happen to the Boer, who always wears a broad-brimmed hat." [James Bryce, 
Impressions of South Africa, London, 1899] 


Some may believe that "redneck" merely means being independent, but I've never heard it used 
in that sense. I suspect Paul Brandt was handed some lemons and decided to make lemonade. 


~n~wnw 


SKIN SOMEONE ALIVE 


To "skin" someone is gambling slang and has been since the 1800s. It means to win all of a 
player's money. From this comes the word "skint," which means "broke" and "skinflint" to refer 
to a "loan shark." To "strip" someone means that you win all their money and their clothes as 
well. In modern times, "skin" is also used to mean stealing, or cheating someone. 


"Skin someone alive" is used as an exaggerated threat, as in, "I'll skin you alive if I catch you 
doing that!" It’s a metaphor for, "I'll be very angry if you do that!" 


My mother used to threaten me with being skinned alive, and I found the idea so gruesome that I 
generally knuckled under. 


~n~wnw 


14~PS ANDQS 


The structure of language itself can be interesting. Here's a word we all know: 
Ubiquitous — existing everywhere 


And here is its opposite, which would make sense even if you never heard it before: 
Nullibiquitous — existing nowhere 


And here are two phrases that sound opposite, but they mean the same thing: 
Fat chance — incredibly unlikely 
Slim chance — incredibly unlikely 


MIND YOUR PS AND QS 


This is an English expression meaning "mind your language” or "be on your best behavior." The 
equivalent in America would be "on your toes." Ps and Qs are simply the plurals of the letters P 
and Q. 


There are plenty of theories as to the origin of the phrase—some fanciful and some more or less 
plausible. There is a citation from Thomas Dekker's play, The Untrussing of the Humorous Poet, 
1602, which appears to be the earliest use of the expression in print. 


Theory 1: The phrase means "mind your pints and quarts." This popular suggestion comes from 
the practice of chalking up (on the slate) a tally of drinks in English pubs. Publicans had to make 
sure to mark up quart drinks separately from pint drinks. An offshoot of this is the idea that the 
publican would yell, "Mind your Ps and Qs," when the patrons became rowdy. However, at the 
time the saying became part of the English lexicon, beer wasn't sold in pubs by the pint or quart. 
Instead, it was drawn from kegs, and patrons were charged by the glass or tankard. So there goes 
that theory! 


Theory 2: The phrase was used to warn printers' apprentices not to confuse the metal type 
lowercase Ps and Qs. Nobody says, "mind your Ds and Bs," which makes just as much sense. 
But type had to be set upside down and backwards, so the warning was doubly appropriate. 
Paper was handmade and expensive, and the setting of type in early presses very time- 
consuming, so the printing story is a strong candidate. 


Theory 3: The phrase means, "mind your pea (jacket) and queue (wig)." Pea jackets were short 
woolen overcoats, commonly worn by sailors in the 1700s. In the days when seamen styled their 
hair into long pigtails dipped in tar, the phrase was a warning to not let their tarred hair (queues) 
soil their navy pea-jackets (peas). 


Theory 4: The phrase may be an instruction to children and means "mind your pleases and thank- 
yous." This is also a popular theory but seems too far-fetched to me. 


Theory 5: Throughout the various appearances of the saying across the centuries, twin themes of 
quality and good behavior emerge, which perhaps accounts for the current English definition of 
"mind your manners." 


There are five theories — take your pick! 


~~ 


EGGCORN 


An "eggcorn" is a particular kind of language error. Once described as a "slip of the ear," an 
eggcorn is the written version of a plausible mishearing of a phrase or word. The new phrase 
introduces a meaning that is different from the original, but plausible in the same context, such as 
"old-timers' disease" for "Alzheimer's disease." 


"Eggcorn" was coined by professor of linguistics Geoffrey Pullum in September 2003. A woman 
had substituted the word "eggcorn" for "acorn," and Pullum suggested using "eggcorn" itself as a 
label for this type of error. 


That seems sensible. After all, acorns are shaped like eggs. And acorns are the seeds of trees just 
as eggs are the seeds of chickens—seeds that spring into new life. 


Eggcorns are incorrect but may be more satisfying than the correct expression. Examples: 
— mixmatches instead of mismatches 
— ex-patriot instead of expatriate 
— mating name instead of maiden name 
— porkulent instead of corpulent 
— butt naked for buck naked 


The Oxford English Dictionary added eggcorn to their list of words in 2010. It was described as a 
cousin of the "mondegreen," meaning a misheard lyric. The mondegreen came from someone 
who heard the last line from the Scottish folk song The Bonny Earl O'Morray as, "They have 
slain Earl O'Morray/and Lady Mondegreen" instead of, "They have slain Earl O'Morray/and laid 
him on the green." 


The eggcorn is similar to the pun, except that puns are intended, and eggcorns are accidental. 


~~ 


MALAPROPISM 


A malapropism is the use of an incorrect word in place of a word with a similar sound, resulting 
in a nonsensical, often humorous utterance. An example: "I am not under the affluence of 
alcohol" (should be influence). Another is: "We have just ended our physical year" (should be 
fiscal). 


Malapropism (and its earlier variant "malaprop") comes from a character named Mrs. Malaprop 
in Richard Sheridan's 1775 play The Rivals. Mrs. Malaprop frequently misspeaks (to comic 
effect) by using words which don't have the meaning that she intends but which sound similar to 
words that do. Sheridan may have chosen her name in humorous reference to the word 
"malapropos," meaning "inappropriate," derived from the French phrase mal a propos (literally 
"poorly placed"). 


Modern writers make use of malapropisms in novels, cartoons, films, television, and other 
media. The device is used to convey that the speaker or character is flustered, bothered, unaware 
or confused and, as a result, cannot employ proper diction. 


Stan Laurel, for example, in Sons Of The Desert, says that Oliver Hardy is suffering a nervous 
"shakedown" (breakdown), and calls the Exalted Ruler of their group the "exhausted ruler." 


Malapropisms also occur in ordinary speech. Welsh Conservative leader Andrew Davies 
encouraged the Conservative party conference to make breakfast (Brexit) a success. Former 
Chicago Mayor Richard J. Daley made mention of "Alcoholics Unanimous" (Alcoholics 
Anonymous). 


Baseball player Yogi Berra had a lot of unintentional fun with language. He said, "Texas has a 
lot of electrical votes," rather than "electoral votes." 


Yogi Berra also said, "When you come to a fork in the road, take it." 


~~ 


NEOLOGISM 


I love "neologisms." Sometimes they are so apt and so funny that they make me laugh no matter 
how many times I've seen them. 


A "neologism" is relatively recent word or phrase that may become commonly used. The term 
"neologism" is first attested in 1772. Neologisms are usually introduced when the existing 
vocabulary is insufficient to describe something new. Or something old, for that matter. 


A neologism may enter the language from a word used in a book. Examples are "grok" from 
Stranger in a Strange Land by Robert A. Heinlein, and "cyberspace" from Neuromancer by 
William Gibson. 


Names of famous characters are another source of literary neologisms, for example "quixotic" 
(referring to the title character in Don Quixote de La Mancha by Cervantes). Brand names are 
also a source. The terms "coke" or "cola" may be used in reference to any beverage like Coca- 
Cola, regardless of brand. "Kleenex" is used in reference to any facial tissue. 


In psychiatry, a neologism is jargon describing the use of words that have meaning only to the 
person who uses them, independent of their common meaning. That was started by Lewis 


Carroll, in Through the Looking-glass. "When I use a word," Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a 
scornful tone, "it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less." 


Examples of neologisms in popular culture: 
Brangelina — former supercouple Brad Pitt and Angelina Jolie. 
BFF — Best friends forever. 
Chilax — To calm down or relax. 
Staycation — A vacation at home. 


And now for the really good stuff. According to the Web, The Washington Post runs a 
competition in which its readers are asked to submit alternative meanings to existing words. Here 
are some examples: 

Coffee — the person upon whom one coughs. 

Flabbergasted — appalled over how much weight you have gained. 

Pokemon — a Rastafarian proctologist. 


Another challenge asks readers to take any word from the dictionary, alter it by adding, 
subtracting, or changing just one letter and supplying a new definition. 

Intaxication — Euphoria at getting a tax refund, which lasts until you realize it was your 
money to start with. 

Karmageddon — It's like, when everybody is sending off all these really bad vibes, right? 
And then, like, the Earth explodes and it's like, a serious bummer. 

Willy-nilly — Impotent 

Nonversation — A pointless chat 

Onionate — To overwhelm with post-dining breath 


Here are a few of the other neologisms I found: 

Vidiot — Person inept at programming video recording equipment 

Whinese — language spoken by children on lengthy trips 

Magnifecal — a fantastic pile of crap 

Beditation — that period of time between waking up and getting out of bed where you just 
lie there and think 

Ponis — the kind of ponytail that men wear (thanks to Joe Dorscher for this one) 


~~ 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE 


For many people, "romance" may trigger an image of two people strolling in Paris or Rome, 
speaking French or Italian, and gazing happily at each other. It is often assumed that some 
languages acquired the attribute "romance" because of their beautiful sounds. 


Not true! Historically, "romance" means "of Rome." As the Roman Empire disintegrated, the 
Latin word romanticus (of Rome) came to be associated with the languages that developed from 
the Latin of ancient Rome. 


By the time romanticus reached Old French, as romanz, it was being widely used to refer to 
stories written or told in the local language, rather than in Latin. Since many of these tales told of 
brave knights and their chivalrous rescue of fair maidens, inevitably resulting in love, the words 
"romance" and "romantic" took on the meanings they now have, and the tales themselves were 
called "romances." 


Today, around 800 million people are native speakers of Romance languages, mainly in Europe, 
Africa, and the Americas. The five most widely spoken Romance languages by number of native 
speakers are Spanish, Portuguese, French, Italian and Romanian. 


Although each Romance language is unique, they do have a great deal in common as a result of 
their shared origin. Due to these similarities, learning one Romance language tends to make 
learning and understanding a second incredibly easy. In fact, the biggest problem most Romance 
language polyglots seem to have is keeping them separate. 


English is not a Romance language. Our expressive, complicated, frustrating, difficult language 
is Germanic. 


Sorry to take the moonlight and roses out of romance language! 


~w~nw 


SPOONERISM 


A spoonerism is an accidental transposition of parts of two or more words. For example, "you 
have hissed the mystery lectures," for "you have missed the history lectures." 


This type of error is named after the Reverend Spooner (1844—1930), Warden of New College, 
Oxford, who was notoriously prone to this mistake. The term was well established by the early 
1920s. The Reverend suffered from dysgraphia, a form of dyslexia that is described in the OED 
as "a disturbance of the clear distinction of the sounds of words, confusion between closely 
related phonemes." "Spoonerism" was first written in the London newspaper The Globe, 
February 1900. 


In his poem Translation, Brian P. Cleary describes a boy named Alex who speaks in 
spoonerisms (like "shook a tower" instead of "took a shower"): 

He once proclaimed, "Hey, belly jeans!” 

When he found a stash of jellybeans. 

But when he says he pepped in stew 

We'll tell him he should wipe his shoe. 


Most quotations attributed to Spooner were probably made up by colleagues and students as a 
pastime. And many have been made up since then. Here are a few examples: 

Bass-ackwards (ass-backwards) 

Bunny phone (funny bone) 

Chewing the doors (doing the chores) 


Chipping the flannel (flipping the channel) 
Flutter by (butterfly) 

Full bottle in front of me (full frontal lobotomy) 
He's a smart fella. (a fart smeller) 


And here's a very rude one: 

Years ago, a friend of mine had to make a speech at a company dinner put on by the pulp mill 
where she worked. In the speech, she referred to "fallers and buckers," loggers doing specific 
jobs. You can spoonerize that one for yourselves, just as she did. 


~~ 


CALLING A SPADE A SPADE 
When you call a spade a spade, you speak plainly, describing something as it really is. 


One of the earliest expressions of the notion comes from Nicolas Udall's Apophthegmes (no, I 
don't know how to pronounce that), translated way back in 1542. 


The Oxford English Dictionary records a more forceful variant, to "call a spade a bloody shovel," 
attested since 1919. 


In other words: 
I call 'em as I see 'em 
I tell it like it is 
If it quacks like a duck, then it is a duck. 


~nwnw 


THE PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD 


"The pen is mightier than the sword" was coined by Edward Bulwer-Lytton for his 1839 
historical play Richelieu: 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 


Bulwer-Lytton was preceded by several others who expressed essentially the same idea, though 
not in the same words: 


— Assyrian sage Ahiqar, who reputedly lived during the early 7th century BCE, coined the first 
known version of this phrase. One copy of the Teachings of Ahigqar, dating to about 500 BCE, 
states that "The word is mightier than the sword." 


— George Whetstone, in Heptameron of Civil Discourses, 1582, wrote "The dashe of a Pen, is 
more greevous than the counterbuse of a Launce." 


—In Hamlet, 1602, Shakespeare gave Rosencrantz the line "... many wearing rapiers are afraid 
of goose-quills and dare scarce come thither." 


— Robert Burton's The Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, includes "From this it is clear how much 
more cruel the pen may be than the sword." 


However, none of those phrases survived except for Bulwer-Lytton's. And, having been a fan of 
Charlie Brown and Snoopy for many years, I will always remember Bulwer-Lytton for his 
sentence, "It was a dark and stormy night." 


~w~nw 


FOXING 


"Foxing" is the term for the browning on vintage paper documents such as books, postage 
stamps, certificates, and so on. 


The name may derive from the foxlike reddish-brown color of the stains, or the rust chemical 
ferric oxide which may be involved. Paper so affected is said to be "foxed." This is a negative 
factor for collectors, but foxing does not affect the actual integrity of the paper. 


High humidity and damp conditions are the main causes. Due to the metal in papermaking 
machines, iron in the water source, dirt or pollution, there may be traces of metal among the 
paper fibers. When the paper absorbs moisture, the metal begins to oxidize, causing 
discoloration. This acidic environment encourages mold growth. Mold will feed on the paper as 
well as any other organic materials present, such as dirt, food stains, or insects. 


Aside from foxing, other types of age-related paper deterioration include destruction of the lignin 
by sunlight and absorbed atmospheric pollution, typically causing the paper to go brown and 


crumble at the edges. 


Foxed documents can be repaired, with greater or lesser success, using bleaches, dilute hydrogen 
peroxide, or lasers. Each method risks side effects or damage to the paper or ink. 


And, for a totally different take, Foxing is also an indie rock band from St. Louis, Missouri. 
HEAVENS TO BETSY/MURGATROYD 
"Heavens to Betsy" is a mild exclamation of surprise. 


Cassell’s Dictionary of Slang says the origin is unknown. The earliest it's found in print is 
January 1857. 


Some phrases are named after a real or fictional character. But in phrases like "Mickey Finn," or 


"happy as Larry," where the named person can't be ascertained, it's likely that the names were 
invented. That seems to be the case with Betsy. 


Then there's "heavens to Murgatroyd,” another exclamation of surprise. The first known use of 
the phrase comes from the 1944 film Meet the People. 


As with Betsy, we have no idea who Murgatroyd was. The writers of Meet The People may have 
got the name from Gilbert and Sullivan's comic opera Ruddigore, 1887, where ten of the 
characters are baronets surnamed "Murgatroyd." 


Murgatroyd is a family name in the English aristocracy, however. In his genealogy The 
Murgatroyds of Murgatroyd, Bill Murgatroyd states that, in 1371, a constable was appointed for 
the district of Warley in Yorkshire. He adopted the name of Johanus de Morgateroyde — 
literally "John of Moor Gate Royde" (the district leading to the moor). 


~~wnw 


NOT ON YOUR NELLY 


"Not on your Nelly" is apparently Cockney rhyming slang for "not on your life" or "not bloody 
likely." However, there are two versions. 


In the first one, the slang goes this way: Nelly rhymes with smelly, which leads to smelly breath, 
breath leads to breathing to keep alive, leading to "not on your life." 


In the other, Nelly is short for "Nelly duff," which is Cockney rhyming slang for "puff." Here, 
puff means "life or length of life." 


Nelly and puff share a definition. They can both refer, according to the OED, to "an effeminate 
man." Puff is the older word here, dating from the very early 1900s, while Nelly (also written 
nelly) goes back to the 1930s. 


Duff has a number of senses. One of them appears in "plum duff" where it is just a regional 
pronunciation of dough. Another sense is "useless; rubbish; counterfeit," once a common British 
word, and one which was taken to the US by Scottish settlers. So it may be that the two mildly 
disparaging words were put together just to make the rhyme. 


The name Nell, or Nellie, was originally just an affectionate abbreviation for Eleanor or Helen. 
But, also, Nellie was a fairly common generic name for a lowly servant. In the US, the name 
gave rise to the derogatory "nervous Nellie" for an excessively timid person, and also "nice- 
nellyism," to mean "excessive prudishness of speech or behavior." 


There's yet another Nellie expression, "Nellie Bligh," that at various times has meant a lie, a fly, 
or (particularly in Australia), a pie. The most probable origin is the famous pioneering nineteenth 
century American woman journalist, Elizabeth Jane Cochran. She took the pen name Nellie Bly 
from the title of a currently popular song by Stephen Foster. As the slang term is often so spelled 


as "Nellie Bligh," its recorders may have been influenced by William Bligh, famous as an officer 
on the Royal Navy vessel HMS Bounty. 


The name "Nellie" has so much complicated history, I doubt anyone will figure it out. 


~~ 


ON THE HORNS OF A DILEMMA 


Being "on the horns of a dilemma" means you're faced with two equally unpleasant options, a 
common human condition. Other phrases expressing the same problem are: the lesser of two 
evils, between the devil and the deep blue sea, and between a rock and a hard place. This phrase 
appeared in the early 1900s. 


The interesting word here is "dilemma," which comes from the Greek language as a compound 
noun meaning "two premises." Eventually a "lemma" was also called a horn, apparently for two 
reasons. One, horns usually come in pairs and two, their sharp ends are both painful and 
dangerous if you get caught on them. 


A dilemma, in logic, is a form of argument where a debater finds himself in the embarrassing 
predicament of having to make a choice of either of two obnoxious premises. It's a trap set by an 
astute person to catch an unwary one, like answering "yes" or "no" to the question, "Have you 
stopped beating your wife?" 


Of course, there are classic refutations for a logical dilemma. You can take the left horn, or the 
right horn, or you can go between the horns and deny that there are only two choices. 


However, I'm not sure there is any middle way to get out of the question of whether or not you've 
stopped beating your wife. 


~~ 


15 ~ BITE THE BULLET 


BITE THE BULLET 
We use this phrase when we're about to endure something unpleasant. 


As to the source, the common explanation is that patients undergoing surgery would be given a 
stick of wood or a pad of leather to bite on to divert their attention from the pain, to protect 
against biting their own tongues and, not least perhaps, to reduce the amount of screaming. In the 
circumstances, lead poisoning would probably not have been a concern. 


However, none of the early paintings of surgery shows patients biting into anything. There's little 
doubt, though, that they would have been fortified with strong drink. 


The phrase dates back to the 1700s, when soldiers chewed on bullets to stop themselves from 
crying out in pain. 


The use of "bite the bullet" means "to show courage; to display a stiff upper lip," and is 
Victorian. Rudyard Kipling wrote a dialogue in the 1891 novel The Light That Failed, which 
uses the expression where no actual bullet was involved but which alludes to the idea that 
fortitude can be gained by biting a bullet. 


~~wnw 


BALLS TO THE WALL 
"Balls to the wall" means going all out, similar to the automotive "pedal to the metal." 


The phrase is first found in military aviation. In many planes, a control stick is topped with a 
ball-shaped grip. A throttle on an early aircraft had such a ball on the end of it. In order to go 
full throttle, the pilot had to push the throttle all the way forward to the firewall (so-called 
because it prevents an engine fire from reaching the rest of the plane). Therefore, "balls to the 
wall" meant going very fast. 


The earliest written citation is from 1967, appearing in Frank Harvey's Air War - Vietnam. 
It was recorded in the slang of U.S. Air Force Academy cadets in 1969. Korean War veterans 
have also claimed that they used the expression in the 1950s. 


An earlier phrase is "balls-out," in the same sense, which is found in military-aviation sources 
that date from World War II. The phrase was one of those painted on the nose of fighter planes. 


One theory is that the phrase arose in railroad work. A speed governor on train engines had 
round, metal weights at the end of arms. As the speed increased, the spinning balls would rise 
and become perpendicular to the walls at maximum speed. But there is no evidence to support 
that theory. 


The phrase is now applied to many personal and professional life situations. A team of 
paramedics might respond to an accident scene in a "balls to the wall" way, or an athlete might 
train in a manner considered "balls to the wall." 


The phrase is fun to say because it has "consonance." According to Wikipedia, consonance is a 
literary device which repeats consonant sounds at any point in a word (for example, hot foot). It's 
like alliteration, which is a special case of consonance where the repeated consonant sound is 
usually at the beginning of the words. For example, "beautiful bunny." 


And then there's the reference to the male anatomy to give it a little spice. 


~~wnw 


KNIGHT IN SHINING ARMOR 


A knight in shining armor is a heroic, idealized male who typically comes to the rescue of a 
female in trouble. The phrase is sometimes used cynically to indicate a wide-eyed idealist. 


The phrase originated in Old England, which conjures up images of chivalry and of gallant 
knights saving fair maidens in distress. The reality behind that imagery is doubtful and no doubt 
owes much to Victorian novelists and painters who were captivated by the chivalrous ideal of the 
fictional court of Camelot. Nevertheless, knights did wear armor, and that worn by royals and 
nobles was highly polished and therefore shiny. 


The earliest reference to the phrase appears to date from the late 1700s, in The British journal 
The Monthly Review, 1790, in a poem called Amusement: A Poetical Essay, by Henry Pye. 


Fiction has most good knights practicing chivalry, honor, and self-control, and occasionally 
chastity. They were prone to rescuing damsels from dragons or fates worse than death, or 
delivering a damsel from false accusations, often whilst bearing her favor. The knight was 
frequently portrayed as falling in love with a princess merely on hearing her described, without 
even seeing her, though his love and heroism usually won her heart. 


Historical knights were first and foremost professional soldiers. They were usually of the 
aristocracy. Their modus operandi was lance-armed heavy cavalry, which charged the enemy in 
full gallop. They often were used dismounted as well, when they fought as heavy infantry, 
usually armed with poleaxes or two-handed swords. An "officer and a gentleman" is the modern 
version of this trope. 


Knights in shining armor have it a little easier these days. Jeans and tees need no polishing and, 
compared to armor, weigh almost nothing. 


~~ 


MILITARY SALUTE 


There have been both soldiers and sailors in my family and I learned that doing a "proper" salute 
was important. The best explanation of the origin of the military salute is as follows, written by 
the U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps Historian, Fort Lee, Virginia. 


"No one knows the precise origin of today's hand salute. From earliest times and in many distant 
armies throughout history, the right hand (or 'weapon hand’) has been raised as a greeting of 
friendship. The primitive idea may have been to show that you weren't ready to use a rock or 
other weapon. Courtesy required that the inferior make the gesture first. Certainly there is some 
connection between this old gesture and our present salute. 


"One romantic legend has it that today's military salute descended from the medieval knight's 
gesture of raising his visor to reveal his identity as a courtesy on the approach of a superior. 
Another even more fantastic version is that it symbolizes a knight's shielding his eyes from the 
dazzling beauty of some high-born lady sitting in the bleachers at the tournament. 


"The military salute has in fact had many different forms over the centuries. At one time it was 
rendered with both hands. In old prints one may see left-handed salutes. Sometimes, the salute 
was rendered by lowering the saber with one hand and touching the cap visor with the other. 


"The following explanation of the origin of the hand salute is perhaps closest to the truth: It was 
a long-established military custom for juniors to remove their headgear in the presence of 
superiors. In the British Army, as late as the American Revolution, a soldier saluted by removing 
his hat. But with the advent of more cumbersome headgear in the 18th and 19th centuries, the act 
was gradually converted into the simpler gesture of grasping the visor and issuing a courteous 
salutation. From there it finally became conventionalized into something resembling our modern 
hand salute. 


"As early as 1745 (more than two-and-a-half centuries ago) a British order book states that: 'The 
men are ordered not to pull off their hats when they pass an officer, or to speak to them, but only 
to clap up their hands to their hats and bow as they pass.’ 


"Whatever the actual origin of today's hand salute, clearly in the tradition of the US Army it has 


always been used to indicate a sign of respect — further recognition that in the profession of arms 
military courtesy is both a right and a responsibility of every soldier." 


FLASH IN THE PAN 
A project or person that enjoys short-lived success. 


In the mid 1500s, "flash" meant "to give off a sudden burst of light or flame." Since 1913, it has 
also been used to mean "photographic lamp." 


"Flash in the pan" originally had a literal meaning: a real flash in a real pan. Muskets used to 
have small pans to hold the gunpowder charge. An attempt to fire the musket in which the 
gunpowder flared up without firing a bullet was called a flash in the pan. 


Or perhaps the phrase derives from the Californian Gold Rush of the mid 1800s. Prospectors 
who panned for gold became excited when they saw something glint in the pan, only to have 
their hopes dashed when it proved to be a mere flash in the pan, quite possibly "fool's gold." This 
ties in with another phrase related to disappointment — "it didn't pan out." "Panning out" can be 
traced to US prospectors, and was used in the early 1900s to mean that the expected quantity of 
gold lived up to predictions. 


~~ 


RIDING SHOTGUN 


If you're riding shotgun, you're traveling as an armed guard next to a vehicle's driver. The phrase 
is also used to mean supporting someone in a situation, for example, to "watch their back." 


There is good evidence that people were employed to guard stagecoaches on early USA stage 
lines. In October 1891, the lowa newspaper The Oxford Mirror published this comment: "Of all 
the devices and inventions for protection of treasure and circumvention of the road agent, the 
only one that has stood the test of time and experience is a big, ugly-tempered man with a sawed- 
off shotgun on the box." 


It seems plausible that the term "riding shotgun" would have been used in the Wild West, but 
apparently it wasn't — not until well after stagecoaches had gone out of use and Hollywood 
started making westerns about stages being chased by Indians or bad guys in black hats. 
Although we have 1900s references to people with shotguns riding on stagecoaches from films 
and newspapers, there are no accounts from the 1800s that call this "riding shotgun." 


Apparently, the earliest reference in print to people riding shotgun in real life is from the Utah 
newspaper The Ogden Examiner, May 1919 - headed "Ross Will Again Ride Shotgun on Old 
Stage Coach." The article went on to tell how A.Y. Ross would be riding shotgun on an old- 

fashioned stagecoach (1853) on Ogden streets during the day of the Golden Spike celebration. 


The 1950s saw a spate of TV cowboy series in which "riding shotgun" was so commonplace in 
the scripts as to be almost obligatory. But riding shotgun in the real sense has moved on since 
then. VIPs in limousines are now often flanked by motorcycle outriders. 


Since the September 2001 terrorist attack in New York City, US airlines have begun employing 
air marshals to protect the planes in flight. These have often been described as riding shotgun. I 

don't know what they carry as weapons, but it certainly wouldn't be shotguns. Not in pressurized 
cabins at 30,000 feet! 


~~wnw 


SON OF A GUN 


The epithet is used for a man that you are annoyed with, or one you like, and sometimes used to 
express surprise. It can be an alternative to "son of a bitch." 


"Son of a bitch" has been part of the language for centuries, certainly long enough for people to 
come up with a euphemism for it. Shakespeare used something like it in King Lear, 1605: "One 
that art nothing but the composition of a Knave, Begger, Coward, Pandar, and the Sonne and 
Heire of a Mungrill Bitch." 


Snopes lists "son of a gun" as being in use since at least 1708. The phrase is thought to have 
originated in the British Navy and meant "son of a military man" (that is, a gun). The British 
Navy had rules against having women on board, but they did turn a blind eye to women (wives 
or prostitutes) joining sailors on voyages. Any child born on board who had uncertain paternity 
would be listed in the ship's log as "son of a gun.” 


Admiral William Henry Smyth wrote in his 1867 book, The Sailor's Word-Book: "Son of a gun, 
an epithet conveying contempt in a slight degree, and originally applied to boys born afloat, 
when women were permitted to accompany their husbands to sea; one admiral declared he 
literally was thus cradled under the breast of a gun-carriage." 


From Harper's Magazine, October 1883: "Thou lubberly, duck-legged son of a gun." 
Try saying that after a glass of Navy grog! 


~wnw 


STICK TO YOUR GUNS 


To stick to your guns means to stand up for your rights and refuse to compromise or change, 
despite criticism. "I'll stick to my guns on this matter. I'm sure I'm right." 


In the military, "stick to your guns" means to continue shooting at an enemy although it puts you 
in great danger or, indeed, when all appears to be lost. 


Apparently, the Royal Artillery has an old tradition that their guns take the place of the flag 
(Colours) that represents the regiment. The loss of the Colours was considered a great disaster. In 
the Royal Artillery, the guns were defended to the end, hence "stick to your guns." 


The expression arose in the 1700s, at a time when guns were becoming pretty much universal as 
a weapon of war. The British version is "stand to your guns." In a gun battle, gunners obviously 
were encouraged to stay with or stick to their positions and keep shooting rather than run away. 


According to Random House Dictionary of Popular Proverbs and Sayings (1996), the phrase has 
been traced back to the Life of Samuel Johnson by James Boswell (1740-95). Very 
inappropriately, a 1909 account about the staunchly pacifist Society of Friends said: "The 
Quakers stood to their guns, and without any resort to brute force, finally won." Or perhaps the 


reporter was having his little joke. 


Now the phrase is a metaphor for refusing to change your ideas. Not surprisingly, it's a popular 
song title, and is also the name of a hardcore punk band from California. 
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TURNCOAT 


The first written use of this term was by J. Foxe in Actes & Monumentes in 1570, where it was 
defined as: "One who changes his principles or party; a renegade; an apostate." 


Opposing armies usually wear uniforms of contrasting colors to prevent soldiers getting killed by 
"friendly fire." Thus "turn-coat" indicates that an individual has changed sides and therefore his 
uniform coat. For example, in the English Civil War during the 1600s, Oliver Cromwell's 
soldiers turned their coats inside out to match the colors of the Royal army. 


"Turncoat" is often synonymous with "renegade," a term originating from the Latin word 
renegare (to deny). 


According to the Rotuli Chartarum 1199-1216, two barons changed fealty from William 
Marshal, Ist Earl of Pembroke, to King John. In other words, they turned their coats (of arms) 
from one lord to another, hence "turncoat." 


There were turncoats in Canada during the War of 1812. Some Canadians thought that 
republican democracy was a better system of government than the British monarchy and fought 
on the side of the invading Americans. Conversely, the United Empire Loyalists left what was to 
become the United States and moved north to remain under British rule. 


A mass shift in allegiance may take place after a nation has been defeated in war or after a major 
social upheaval. Following the initial trauma, many citizens quickly embrace the cause of the 
victors to benefit from the new system. This shift is often done without much knowledge about 
the new order. In the face of fear and insecurity, the prime motive for a turncoat to draw away 
from former allegiances may simply be survival. 


As time goes by, the past is rewritten and whitewashed to cover former deeds. When successful, 
this activity results in the distortion and falsification of historical events. Which means that all 
that history I studied during high school may have been merely biased reporting. Who's to know? 
After all, history is generally written by the victors. 


LEAD ON, MACDUFF! 


Lord Macduff, the Thane of Fife, is a character in Shakespeare's Macbeth (c.1603-1607). 
Macduff plays a pivotal role in the play: he suspects Macbeth of regicide and eventually kills 


Macbeth in the final act. He can be seen as the avenging hero who helps save Scotland from 
Macbeth's tyranny. 


But "lead on, Macduff!" is an incorrect quotation. The actual words are "lay on, Macduff!" "Lay 
on" means to make a vigorous attack. The phrase is now often used humorously when asking 
someone to lead you to a place. 


Although it's a misquotation, "Lead on, MacDuff!" has been around for at least 160 years. 


~~ 


16 ~ SCUTTLEBUTT 


Gossip, according to one psychologist, is an aid to bonding in large groups, a social interaction 
that helps the group gain information about other individuals. There was no comment on whether 
or not the information had to be true. The article went on to say that gossip also creates a bond 
between the teller and the hearer, as they share information of mutual interest. It can be regarded 
as the equivalent of social grooming often observed in other primate species. 


GOSSIP 


"Gossip" is idle chat, or rumor, especially about the personal or private affairs of others, often 
known as the grapevine; the act is also known as "dishing" or "tattling." 


The word is from Old English godsibb, the term for the godparents of one's child or the parents 
of one's godchild, generally very close friends. In the 1500s, "gossip" was a noun which meant a 
person, usually a woman, who delighted in idle talk, a newsmonger. In the early 1800s, the term 
was extended to the conversation of such persons. The verb "to gossip," first appears in 
Shakespeare. 


In Early Modern England "gossip" referred to companions in childbirth, not limited to the 
midwife. It also became a term for women-friends generally, with no derogatory connotations. 


"Gossip" usually comments on whether a behavior is appropriate. By gossiping about an 
individual's acts, the gossipers can subtly indicate that said acts are inappropriate and allow the 
persons concerned to correct their behavior. 


Newspaper gossip columns detail the social and personal lives of celebrities. Social media has 
provided a much faster way to share gossip. Gossip and rumors can spread online all over the 
world in mere minutes. 


Some researchers identify gossip as a form of workplace violence, noting that it is essentially a 
form of attack. Low self-esteem and a desire to fit in are frequently cited as motivations for 
workplace gossip. A study found that middle managers in several organizations believed the 
grapevine was a better way of learning data than through formal communication with their 
subordinates. 


Some see gossip as trivial, hurtful, and socially and/or intellectually unproductive. Others view 
gossip as a lighthearted way of spreading information. 


I think most gossip is a matter of keeping up with the news. If it wasn't for gossip, I'd never 
know who's getting married, or divorced, or putting their house up for sale. 


nn~wnw 


SCUTTLEBUTT 
"Scuttlebutt" is a slang term meaning rumor or gossip. 


On sailing ships, drinking water was usually stored in a scuttled butt, a butt or cask which had 
been "scuttled" by making a hole in it so that water could be released. Sailors gossiped when 

they gathered at the scuttlebutt for a drink of water, thus "scuttlebutt" became Navy slang for 
gossip or rumors. That corresponds to the water cooler in an office, where people often gather for 
discussion and exchange of news, personal and otherwise. 


"Hoisting the scuttlebutt" is an event Sea Scouts participate in during regattas. In this event, a 50- 
gallon drum of water is lifted 3 feet off the ground using a block and tackle and a tripod. Then it 
must be lowered and the equipment "broken down" back to its original condition. Time stops 
when all crew members are back in line and called to attention by the coxswain. There are three 
runs per crew, and the crew with the fastest time wins. 


This modern event is based on activities that crews frequently had to perform on ships. Water or 
other goods were stored below deck. A tripod would be put up on the deck over an open hatch, 
and the cargo lifted up out of the stores. 


Thanks to cell phones and email, scuttlebutt is now enjoyed everywhere. 
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CHEW THE RAG 


"Chew the rag" means to chat or gossip. Since there are so many phrases to describe this pastime 
it's obviously popular. 


The phrase first appeared in print in 1875 in Random House Historical Dictionary of American 
Slang. The excerpt reads: "Gents, I could chew the rag hours on end, just spilling out the words 
and never know no more than a billy-goat what I'd been saying." 


The phrase may be related to cloth, when ladies would work in sewing or quilting circles. There 
are also claims that the phrase is simply an allusion to the movement of the mouth during 
chewing. That makes sense, but it doesn't explain "rag." 


It was not until 1907 that "chew the fat" was also used to describe idle talk. Some attribute that 
phrase to sailors working their jaws on the tough salt pork rationed out when supplies ran low 
and constantly grumbling about their poor fare while literally chewing the fat, but there are no 
reliable historical recordings of this practice. 


However, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, "chew the fat" appeared in 1885 in a book 
about the British Army in India. The author implied it was a kind of general grumbling to stave 
off boredom, a typical part of army life. Prior to the adoption of metallic cartridges, most 
ammunition was composed of powder and a ball wrapped in cloth soaked in animal fat, which 


was bitten open during musket drill. Soldiers would chew on these ends to reduce nerves, and 
sometimes to stave off cravings for chewing tobacco. 


In 1999, a widespread hoax called Life in the 1500s, circulated false information through email 
regarding "chew the fat." The email stated: "When company came, they would bring out some 
bacon and show it off. It was a sign of wealth and that a man could really bring home the bacon. 
They would cut off a little to share with guests and would all sit around and chew the fat." 
Ingenious, but incorrect! 
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HOT OFF THE PRESS 


When paper goes through a rotary printing press, friction causes it to heat up. Therefore, if you 
grab the paper right off the press it's hot. The phrase most often alludes to striking or sensational 
news. 


Newsprint used to be printed by a process called "hot metal printing," which involved molten 
lead being poured into a mold to form the printing block. Although the term only makes literal 
sense for printed items which used that process, it is now also used figuratively to refer to 
anything that is fresh and newly made. 


The phrase originated in the 1900s. For example, here's an advertisement in the New Jersey 
newspaper The Trenton Evening Times, July 1910: "Just hot off the press and a strictly up-to- 
date cut price sheet of great value to housekeepers." 


~~ 


KEEP ME POSTED 
"Keep me posted" is an idiom used to ask someone to keep you up to date on something. 


During the Colonial Era, if someone wanted to share news or information with the community, 
the person would post a note on a large wooden post. The wooden post usually was in a central 
area where people gathered for conversation or gossip. 


In Middle English the term came to mean displaying news or names in a public forum. For 
example, "posting banns," for a couple planning to marry or publicly denouncing someone. 
Again, trespassing signs evolved during this period, and it was said that a property was "posted." 


The term has been adopted on the Internet, as in writing a post or posting a reply, or even the 
repost of a message. Indeed, the Internet and electronic posts have allowed people to keep posted 
and up to date on news and information at a faster rate than printed posts or "snail mail." 


The term may also be related to "post office" or "postal mail." The Old French poste and the Old 
Italian posta meant "a relay station for horses," relating to the transportation of mail along a 


given route. Perhaps, in early American history, the full name of the pony express was "the pony 
express post." 


The Scotch tape people manufacture a product called "Post-it." It's a square pad of colored 
papers; one end of each has glue attached to it. You can write notes on the paper and then stick it 
to any surface. The name itself is a pun on the verb "post." 


You can keep the family posted with Post-its. Just write a message on a Post-it note and slap it 
on the fridge. Now they've got the news! That is, if they remember to read the fridge instead of 
just opening the door to search for snacks. 
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17 ~ BELOW THE BELT 


Sports, including horse-racing, have provided us with many, many apt phrases, but boxing takes 
the prize for quantity and, perhaps, popularity. 


HIT BELOW THE BELT / LOW BLOW 


"Hitting below the belt" (low blow) is an unfair, underhanded tactic. In the sport of boxing, it is 
illegal to hit an opponent below the belt or waist. Both phrases are also applied to speech, where 
someone says something that is too personal, or too hurtful. 


A groin attack, or a "low blow," is a deliberate attempt to cause pain to one's opponent. Often 
used in self-defense, the technique can be quickly debilitating, due to the large number of 
sensitive nerve endings in both male and female genitals. A sufficiently powerful blow may 
fracture the pubic bone of the victim. 


In boxing, kickboxing, and martial arts competitions, where full-contact strikes are normal and 
permitted, strikes to the groin are now almost universally forbidden. Using them will result in 
penalties and disqualifications. Such low blows are generally considered illegal in professional 
wrestling as well. 


The first official rules against hitting below the belt were drafted by boxer Jack Broughton in 
1743 and were called the London Prize Ring Rules. The basis of rules for modern day boxing is 
the Marquis of Queensbury Rules, created in 1867. 


In street fighting, a low blow may be used as a self-defense technique. When one's opponent is at 
close range, a knee attack to the groin is easy to execute and difficult to defend against, giving a 
weaker fighter the chance to escape. It is often effective. 
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PUNCH-DRUNK 


"Punch-drunk" can mean slap-happy, dazed, or fatigued, the way a boxer might feel after 
receiving multiple blows. It can also mean a person (especially a boxer) having cerebral 
concussion caused by repeated blows to the head and consequently exhibiting unsteadiness of 
gait, hand tremors, slow muscular movement, hesitant speech, and dulled mentality. 


"Punch-drunk" originated in the boxing ring, as did slap-happy, which Cassell’s Dictionary of 
Slang says started with boxing in the 1930s, and described someone whose brain was scrambled 
from fighting in the ring. The expression soon came to be used for confused behavior outside the 
ring. 


The earliest published reference for "punch-drunk" in the Oxford English Dictionary comes from 


a 1912 issue of a Wisconsin newspaper, the Sheboygan Press: "Punch-drunk through the first 
round, and floundering around like a great helpless calf, his mouth and nose were shedding blood 
in a thick stream." 


In more formal language, dementia pugilistica (DP) is a type of chronic traumatic 
encephalopathy (CTE), a neurodegenerative disease with features of dementia. DP may affect 
any boxer, wrestler, or other athlete who suffers concussion. It is also called boxer's dementia, 
pugilistic dementia, and punch-drunk syndrome. 


The condition is caused by repeated concussive or sub-concussive blows, or both. Because of the 
concern that boxing may cause DP, some medical professionals wish to ban the sport. Such a ban 
has been called for since the 1950s. Symptoms of DP develop progressively over a long period, 
with the average time of onset being about 12 to 16 years after the start of a career in boxing. 
The condition may affect around 15% to 20% of professional boxers. 


The condition manifests as dementia, or declining mental ability, problems with memory, dizzy 
spells or lack of balance and Parkinsonism, or tremors and lack of coordination. Those who 
suffer DP may be prone to inappropriate or explosive behavior and may display pathological 
jealousy or paranoia. 


Dementia pugilistica frequently goes undiagnosed, usually because it doesn't cause symptoms 
for many years. It's often mistakenly ascribed to old age or Alzheimer's disease. 


~~ 


DUKE IT OUT / PUT UP YOUR DUKES 
"Duke it out" means to fight or hit with the fists. "Put up your dukes" invites a fight. 


The connection between dukes and fists derives from Cockney rhyming slang: Duke of Yorks = 
forks = fingers/hands. In rhyming slang, the intended word is replaced by a phrase in which one 
word rhymes with it. A standard example is "china plate" meaning "mate." 


"Forks" has been a slang term for fingers or hands since the 1700s. In Nathan Bailey's 
Etymological English Dictionary, 1737, "fork" is recorded as slang for pickpocket. 


"FORK, a Pick-pocket. It is done by thrusting the Fingers, strait, stiff, open and very quick into 
the Pocket, and so closing them, hook what can be held between them." The fingers do resemble 
the tines of a fork. 


In 1859, The Vulgar Tongue: A Glossary of Slang, Cant, and Flash Words and Phrases attests 
the verb "fork" in the phrase "fork out the tin" meaning "hand out the money," used in London 
1839-59. This puts "fork" at the right place and time to make it possible for Cockney rhyming 
slang to invoke the Duke of York. 


A citation in print of the expression "put up your dukes" is in John C. Hotten's Dictionary of 


Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words, 1874: "Dooks, or dukes, the hands, originally 
modification of the rhyming slang "Duke of Yorks," forks = fingers, hands... The word is in very 
common use among low folk." 


These days, saying "put up your dukes" is usually a joke. We still speak, though, of candidates 
duking it out in election years. 


~~ 


SAVED BY THE BELL 


"Saved by the bell" means a last-minute intervention, akin to the ringing of a bell to signal the 
end of a round in boxing. 


The expression is boxing slang, arising in the last half of the 1800s. A boxer who was still on his 
feet but close to being knocked down could be saved from losing by the bell ringing to indicate 
the end of the round. The earliest reference appears to be in the Massachusetts newspaper The 
Fitchburg Daily Sentinel, February 1893: "Martin Flaherty defeated Bobby Burns in 32 rounds 
by a complete knockout. Half a dozen times Flaherty was saved by the bell in the earlier rounds." 


The practice of being saved by the bell in boxing became mandatory under the Marquess of 
Queensberry Rules, 1867. In the mid 1900s, it began to be a figurative expression for a timely 
interruption saving one from an unpleasant occurrence. Today, being saved by the bell is no 
longer generally in force. In the US, different states have different rules. In New York, a fighter 
cannot be saved by the bell in any round. In California and in Britain a fighter can be saved by 
the bell in the last round only. 


A theory was postulated that, if someone were unconscious and mistakenly pronounced dead and 
interred, they could, if they later revived, ring a bell that was attached to the coffin and thus be 
saved. The fear of being buried alive was and is real. 


Several of the devices were patented in England and the USA. These were known as "safety 
coffins" and designs were registered in the 1800s and as late as 1955. One such coffin even had a 
glass screen to view the occupant. However, we don't know that anyone was ever saved by such 
coffins or even that they were ever used. 
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SUCKER PUNCH 


A "sucker punch" is an unexpected blow that catches a person completely off guard. The term 
dates back to 1836. In boxing, a sucker punch is any sneak attack, a form of cheating. 


"Cold-cock" means the same thing, allowing no time for preparation or defense on the part of the 
recipient. The term is usually used when the punch has been unfair or unethical, for example, one 
delivered from behind. 


During 2013-14, significant media attention in Australia was paid to two violent killings 
involving one-hit punches. Ninety-one people had died in Australia in the previous four years 
from brain trauma as a result of being hit. 


The "sucker punch" has been used in many films, video games and other forms of media. It may 
be used to show how rotten the antagonist is, or the low morals of an anti-hero, or betrayal of 
someone close to the protagonist, and so on. However, it also can be used as a weapon of the 
protagonist to deal with an unfair situation. 


The phrase has been used for things other than fighting. P. J. O'Rourke has referred to a 
combination of grain alcohol and Gatorade as a sucker punch. 


"Sucker punch" derives from the word "sucker." One of the meanings of that word is "a gullible 
or easily deceived person." It follows, therefore, that a "sucker" would be easy to hit with a 
surprise punch. 


~~ 


TAKE IT ON THE CHIN 
"Take in on the chin" means to stand up to criticism, suffering, or punishment. 


The phrase comes from the sport of boxing and refers to a boxer receiving a hard blow on the 
chin and receiving it well. Figuratively, it means to receive the full force of something punishing. 
Example: "Why do I have to take it on the chin for something I didn't do?" 


A boxer learns to defend against punches to his head, because taking a hit on the chin is to risk 
being knocked out. He defends by catching punches on his gloves, on his elbows, or any place 
other than the chin. 


In general, then, taking something on the chin is not a good thing. It means you take the full hit. 
On the other hand, if you willingly take something on the chin, without turning away, it's a brave 
thing to do. Or perhaps stupid. 


~~ 


TOSS (ONE'S) HAT INTO THE RING 


To "toss one's hat into the ring" means to enter a competition, or issue a challenge, or show 
willingness to join an enterprise. It's now often used to mean entering a political race. 


In the early 1800s, someone who wanted to challenge a boxer would customarily throw his hat 
into the ring. This may have been necessary because of the crowds and noise at such events; 
nobody would hear if you just shouted. 


The earliest citation appears to be from an 1805 issue of The Sporting Magazine: "Belcher 
appeared confident of success (in a boxing match) and threw his hat into the ring as an act of 
defiance to his antagonist." 
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THROW IN THE TOWEL 
To "throw in the towel" means to give up when facing certain defeat. 


The phrase arose from prizefighting. When a boxer was doing so badly that it was obvious he 
would lose, one of his support team would toss a towel into the ring to signal that the boxer 
conceded defeat. 


"Throwing in the towel" was preceded by "throwing in the sponge." Sponges were common at 
ringside as early as the 1700s, used to cleanse the combatants' faces of blood and sweat. 


The earliest citation of "throw in the towel" appears in the American newspaper The Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette, January 1913: "The crowd importuned referee Griffin to stop the fight and a 
towel was thrown from Burns' corner as a token of defeat." 


Politicians, who are often in-fighting, may be called lightweight or heavyweight, all of which 
comes from the sport of boxing. Then there are those who claim their country can punch above 
its weight in international affairs. If they are on the ropes, however, they are taking a battering 
without any recourse, because they have no towels to throw into the ring. 


Unless they have crying towels, of course. 
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THROW FOR A LOOP 


Originally, "throw for a loop" meant to strike a person hard. Today it means to shock, surprise, 
astonish, amaze, stun, or bewilder someone. 


Originally this American expression meant to render a person unconscious or, according to the 
Dictionary of American Slang 1960, to make a strong, favorable impression. 


"Knocked for a loop" was a sporting term, especially in boxing, as evidenced by an article in The 
Wireless Age, August 1921, about the Dempsey-Carpentier heavyweight championship prize 
fight. 


This suggests that the original idea may have been a punch heavy enough to lay out an opponent 
by making him fall backwards and roll. But other early uses show that it also had the sense of 
surprise or astonishment. "Throwing for a loop" doesn't appear for about another decade and 
seems always to have had the idea of surprise behind it. 


The American Heritage Dictionary of Idioms says that the "loop" alludes to the comic-strip 
image of a person pushed hard enough to roll over in the shape of a loop. Cassell’'s Dictionary of 
Slang attributes it to one figuratively knocked head-over-heels. Urdang's Picturesque 
Expressions says, "The loop derives from the aeronautical term for the mid-air maneuver of an 
airplane," or, as we often say, "looping the loop." 


Other possible sources are: a calf brought down by a lariat looped around a leg, or passengers 
looping the loop in an early roller coaster. The loop on roller coaster runs is the point where the 
coaster arcs upward through a complete circle, resulting in passengers being upside down at its 
apex. 


That is why I never ride roller coasters. Life hands me enough surprises; I don't need to search 
them out. 


~~ 


MORE PUNCHES 
"one-two punch": 


Any strong or effective combination of two things. In boxing, this means a left-hand jab 
immediately followed by a right cross. The jab, usually thrown with 60% power, is designed to 
get the aggressor in range while distracting the opponent. The right cross is a longer punch, 
delivered with full power. 


In football, the phrase means the combination of a good passer and a good receiver. In fencing, it 
means a type of attack made up of two movements. 


"pull (one's) punches": 


This means to pull back during a punch, just before the full force of the blow is delivered, to hit 
less hard than one can. The figurative form of the expression means to use less force than one is 
capable of exerting; to be cautious, gentle, lenient, or restrained, especially in one's criticism or 
reactions. 


"beat (someone) to the punch": 


This comes from boxing and means to get in the first hit. It applies, of course, to many things 
besides boxing. 


And then, of course, there's the kind of punch you drink, which may well have serious effects on 
both mind and body. 
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MORE BOXING PHRASES 


Bare-knuckle — boxing done without gloves 
Blow-by-blow — detailed commentary during a boxing match 
Bob and weave — be evasive 

Come out swinging — be immediately aggressive 
Deliver/land a (knockout) blow — knock out the opponent 
Take off the gloves — abandon restraint 

Glass jaw — vulnerability 

Go down swinging — fight until you are knocked out 

Have (someone) in your corner (of the ring) — have an ally 
Heavy hitter — a powerful person (a boxer who punches hard) 
Keep (one's) guard up — protect oneself 

Kisser — boxing slang for lips 

Knockout — a decisive blow 

Lead with (one's) chin — take a risk 

Lightweight — insignificant 

On the ropes — in trouble 

Ringside seat — close to an event 

Roll with the punches — be flexible 

Slugfest — a combative event 

Square off — prepare for conflict 

Spar — to bandy words; dispute 

Straight from the shoulder — direct and forthright 

Take a dive — to fail in a sporting event on purpose 
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18 ~ LEGLESS 


PAINT THE TOWN RED 
If you're painting the town red, you're on a spree, usually drinking and dancing. 


According to the Handybook of Literary Curiosities, (1892), the expression is American slang 
meaning to go on a reckless debauch, to be wildly extravagant. Originally, the metaphor applied 
to bonfires painting the sky or the scenery red. An old Irish ballad contains the lines: 

The beacon hills were painted red 

With many a fire that night. 


The phrase was helped into popularity by the fact that "to paint" (to paint the nose red) was an 
old slang term for drinking. 


In 1837 England, the Marquis of Waterford and a group of friends ran riot in the town of Melton 
Mowbray, painting the town's toll-bar and several buildings red. This source sounds plausible but 
"paint the town red" isn't recorded in print until fifty years after the Marquis enjoyed his night 
out. 


In America, the phrase was first in print was in the July 1883 issue of The New York Times: "Mr. 
James Hennessy offered a resolution that the entire body proceed forthwith to Newark and get 
drunk... Then the Democrats charged upon the street cars, and being wafted into Newark 
proceeded, to use their own metaphor, to paint the town red." 


Another theory is put forward in the Morris Dictionary of Word and Phrase Origins. They link it 
to the American frontier and to the "red light district." 


We'll never know who first coined the phrase, or whether his nose was red when he did so. But 
of all the possible sources, the Irish ballad seems the least aggressive. 
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TEETOTALER 


The Oxford English Dictionary defines teetotaler as, "One who abstains (especially one who 
pledges himself to abstain) from the use of any intoxicating liquor." 


The teetotalism movement started in England in the early 1800s. The Preston Temperance 
Society was founded in 1833 by Joseph Livesey, who was to become a leader of the temperance 
movement and the author of The Pledge: "We agree to abstain from all liquors of an intoxicating 
quality whether ale, porter, wine or ardent spirits, except as medicine." 


Well, at least they gave themselves an "out." One wonders how many people were permanently 
ill, thus requiring daily doses of "medicine." 


According to an 1885 publication, One Hundred Years of Temperance, there was an American 
society in Hector, NY which used a total abstinence pledge as early as 1826 and used the word 
"teetotal" as early as 1827. 


One theory suggests that teetotal is simply a "reduplication" of the first "t" in total. In 1830s 
England, when the word first entered the lexicon, it was also used in other contexts as an 
emphasized form of "total"; a comparable American English expression would be "total with a 
capital "T" to mean "absolutely, completely." Reduplication is the word linguists use when 
referring to such a repetition. 


Another explanation is from historian Daniel Walker Howe (What Hath God Wrought: The 
Transformation of America, 1815-1848, 2007) who wrote that the term was derived from the 
practice of American preacher and temperance advocate Lyman Beecher. At his meetings, 
Beecher would take names of people who pledged alcoholic temperance and noted those who 
pledged total abstinence with a "T." Such persons became known as Teetotallers. 


Many religious groups require adherents to abstain from alcohol, as well as from selling or 
making it. In Buddhist philosophy, one of the five precepts is abstaining from intoxicating 
substances that disturb the peace and self-control of the mind. But it is formulated as a training 
rule to be assumed voluntarily rather than as a commandment. 


~~ 


THREE SHEETS TO THE WIND 
"Three sheets to the wind" usually means "very drunk." 


CANOE, the Committee to Ascribe a Nautical Origin to Everything, says that "three sheets to the 
wind" is a seafaring expression. CANOE wants every word or expression to come from the sea, 
of course, but in this case, they are probably correct. 


The sheets were as vital in the days of three-masted square-rigged sea-going ships as they are 
today, since they trim the sail to the wind. If they run loose, the sail flutters about in the wind and 
the ship wallows off its course, out of control. Extend this idea to drunken sailors staggering 
back to the ship. Their uncertain locomotion reminded onlookers of the way a ship moved when 
the sheets were loose. Perhaps one loose sheet wouldn't be enough to get the image across, so 
speakers decided on a three-masted sailing ship with three sheets loose, so the saying became 
"three sheets in the wind." 


Sailors used to have a sliding scale of drunkenness: tipsy was just "one sheet in the wind" and 
"three sheets" was the falling-over stage. "Two sheets," of course, had to be somewhere in 
between. Perhaps that often pleasant "just slightly out of control" stage. 
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SYNONYMS FOR "DRUNK" 


Tipsy — mildly drunk 

Merry — just drunk enough to laugh at jokes that aren't funny 
Comfortably numb — not noticing much 

Legless — too drunk to walk 

Blotto — the mind doesn't function 

Slammed — as the saying goes: one tequila, two tequila, three tequila, floor 
Pie-eyed — eyes have a glazed look 

Hammered —perhaps unconscious 

Paralytic — cannot move 

Plastered — vacant expression 

Wasted — very drunk 

Pissed —very drunk 

Slaughtered — very drunk 

Inebriated — the medical term for being very drunk 
Under the influence — the legal term for being very drunk 
Well oiled — perceives oneself as suave 

Barking at the moon — talks to lamp posts and fences 
Squiffy — irresponsible 

Hop-head — someone who likes beer 

Liquid lunch — drinking, not eating 

Hung over —the after effects of being very drunk 

Hair of the dog — more alcohol as a hang over cure 


And, if you'd like just a few more: 
fried 
juiced 
liquored-up 
loaded 
looped 
polluted 
ripped 
smashed 
stewed 
tight 
wrecked 


~~ 


DRUNK AS A SKUNK 


If you're drunk as a skunk, you're extremely inebriated. Synonyms include: drunk as a fly, a log, 
a dog, a loon, a billy goat, a bat, a badger, and a boiled owl. 


Remember the expressions "stinking drunk" and "stinko"? No creature is stinkier than a skunk 


and, because "skunk" is one of the few words that rhymes with "drunk," the two words are a 
natural match. 


Many animals, while they don't drink alcohol in the literal sense, do eat fermented fruits and 
berries fallen from trees and as a result become intoxicated. Fruits contain sugars, and there are 
wild yeast and other bacteria floating around in the air, which will ferment these sugars, 
producing alcohol. 


Because the odor of a skunk's musk is strong enough to discourage even the bravest competitor, 
"to skunk" has, since the 1800s, meant "to emphatically, unequivocally defeat," often used in 
situations where the losing party did not score a single point. 


I certainly would like to know what a drunken boiled owl looks like. 


~nwnw 


19 ~ FACE THE MUSIC 


If a man does not keep pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears, however measured or far away. 
(Henry David Thoreau) 


FACE THE MUSIC 


To face the music is to accept criticism or other unpleasant consequences of your actions. "You 
drank too much last night, and this morning you have to face the music." 


The phrase first arises in the mid 1800s, in America. The earliest citation for the phrase is in The 
New Hampshire Statesman & State Journal, August 1834. It seemed to become very popular in 
1850, for there are many examples found in the immediately following years. 


There is no clear source for the phrase, though various theories have been offered. 


One theory says that it comes from musical theater. A nervous performer would have to steel 
himself to face the audience, and that position would also require him to face the musicians in 
the orchestra pit. 


The second theory cites a military origin. During assembly, soldiers face the military band, and 
you can imagine a cavalry man trying to keep his nervous horse quiet while the band is playing. 
The phrase may also have begun as a reference to a soldier going into battle and facing the 
"music" of the opposing army's guns. 


Another military theory involves a soldier being drummed out of his regiment. The victim would 
leave the camp by enduring a "walk of shame" past the ranks of his fellow soldiers. The "walk of 
shame" was usually accompanied by the beat of a drum, hence the association of music with the 
idea of enduring one's punishment. 


Since most people enjoy music, it seems a shame to associate it with punishment, but perhaps the 
idea of facing music makes it easier to "take your medicine." Unless it's a tablespoon of cod liver 
oil, of course. 


BLOW ONE'S OWN HORN 
Blowing your own horn means boasting about your achievements and drawing attention to 
yourself, making a lot of noise. I suspect that if you really want to catch someone's attention, 


though, whispering might be a better choice. 


Phrases meaning the same thing have been in use for centuries. For example: 


Beat your own drum 
Toot your own horn 
Scream your own song 


The term in its present form is from the 1800s. The first printed example we know of is in 
Anthony Trollope's work Australia and New Zealand, 1873. 


The King James Version of the Bible, 1611, also includes a warning against boastfully "blowing 
one's own trumpet," although not in those precise words. 


Important men used to have heralds to announce their greatness. Modern newly married couples 
use automobile horns to announce their status. A lot of people use Facebook and Twitter. 


~n~wnw 


CLEAN AS A WHISTLE 


If something is clean as a whistle, it's completely sharp and definite. "She sliced through the 
apple, clean as a whistle." 


The phrase may have replaced the 1700s "clear as a whistle," which alluded to the pure, clean 
sound of a whistle, which has few overtones. Producing a clear, pure musical sound by whistling 
may be humanity's oldest musical skill, though I am sure that drumming is nearly as old. 


The source of the phrase is unclear. It may describe the whistling sound of a sword as it's brought 
down on somebody's neck. An early 1800s quotation is: "A first rate shot, [his] head taken off as 
clean as a whistle." "Clean as a whistle" has a nearly universal association with cuts. Clean cuts 
are not ragged but smooth with crisp, sharp edges, no doubt inflicted by very sharp knives, 
swords, or typing paper. 


It also might mean the slippery smooth surface of a willow stick debarked to make a whistle. 
Another suggestion is that the phrase may have originally been "as clean as a whittle," referring 
to a piece of smooth wood after it is whittled. (From the Encyclopedia of Word and Phrase 
Origins, 1997) 


As any whittler worth his whistle can tell you, a good whistle made from a reed or a piece of 
wood emits a clear tone, but is easily damaged. Even small particles of debris, or a few drops of 
moisture will change the sound of a handmade instrument. In order to emit pure notes, a whistle 
has to be absolutely clean. So, it follows that anything or anyone as clean as a brand-new whistle 
or as clear as its sound is bound to be good. 


I've never whittled a whistle and haven't whistled a tune since I was a kid, so I have no idea 
which source is correct. 


~n~wnw 


RING AROUND A ROSIE 
"Ring around a rosie" is a nursery rhyme, folksong, and playground singing game. 


It first appeared in print in Kate Greenaway's 1881 edition of Mother Goose, but a version was 
already being sung in the 1790s and similar rhymes are known from across Europe. In 1892, 
folklorist Alice Gomme could give twelve versions. Urban legend says the song originally 
described the Great Plague of London, or the Black Death, but folklorists reject these ideas for 
lack of evidence. 


In fact, the rhyme is often used as a playful courtship game in which children dance in a ring, 
then suddenly stoop, squat, curtsey or, in some cases, fall to the ground. The last to do so (or the 
one that jumps the gun) has to pay a penalty, which is sometimes to profess love for (or hug or 
kiss) another child. In some versions, this child then takes up a place in the middle of the ring, 
representing the "rosie" or rose bush. In many versions, then, the roses and posies signify what 
flowers often signify in traditional European culture: joy and love. 


The origins and meanings of the game have long been unknown and subject to speculation. In 
1898, A Dictionary of British Folklore stated a belief that the game was of pagan origin. 


A common British version: 
Ring-a-ring o' roses, 
A pocket full of posies, 
A-tishoo! A-tishoo! 
We all fall down. 


Cows in the meadows 
Eating buttercups 
A-tishoo! A-tishoo! 
We all jump up. 


~~wnrw 


TO BEAT THE BAND 


"To beat the band" means to do something in a very energetic, thorough, or forceful manner, or 
to the greatest possible degree. "The wind is blowing to beat the band." 


"To beat" in its older military sense means "to defeat or vanquish." The use of "beat" in other 
phrases equivalent in meaning dates back to the early 1800s. In 1863, Charles Dickens wrote, 
Well!’ I says, 'if this don't beat everything!" 


"Beat the band" first appeared in print in the late 1800s. At the same time, another phrase, "when 
the band begins to play," was in use, meaning "when things get serious." It may be significant 
that both phrases arose when recording technology was in its infancy and music was almost 
always heard live, whether in a music hall or at a concert in the park. 


It has been suggested that the phrase originated from Banagher, an Irish town on the Shannon, 
where the novelist Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) spent some time as a Post Office surveyor. 
However, the town was chiefly famous for its inclusion in the saying, "That beats Banagher,” a 
common reaction to something extraordinary or absurd. Banagher was once a "pocket borough,” 
meaning that the local lord employed most of the residents, who voted as he directed (they were 
"in his pocket"). It became a common joke in Parliament at the time to quip, "Well, that beats 
Banagher!" whenever someone mentioned a pocket borough where every resident was employed 
by the local lord. 


However, it's more likely that the origin of "beat the band" is simply musical. In the early 1900s, 
band concerts were popular, and bands often played at ceremonial events. The band would be the 
loudest and therefore most conspicuous entity around. Any action or performance which outdid 
the band would have been remarkable. 


Today, amplified rock groups play to beat the band. 


~wnw 


TRIP THE LIGHT FANTASTIC 


To trip the light fantastic means to dance, especially in an imaginative or "fantastic" manner. 
Here, "trip" means to move lightly and nimbly. 


Chaucer used it that way as early as 1386, in The Miller's Tale. Shakespeare used it in The 
Tempest. 


This expression became popular in more modern days from the American song Sidewalks of New 
York in 1894. Part of the chorus: 


"Boys and girls together, 

me and Mamie O'Rourke 
Tripped the light fantastic 

On the sidewalks of New York." 


In 1967, the English rock band Procol Harum released its hit song, A Whiter Shade of Pale, that 
included a play on the words of the phrase with "skip the light fandango." The fandango is a 
lively Spanish or Spanish-American dance in triple time, performed by a man and woman 
playing castanets. 


My favorite example of its use is in Douglas Adams's Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy, where 
Zaphod Beeblebrox invites Trillian to trip the light fantastic. But that's only because Hitchhiker 
is one of my favorite books. 


~~wnw 


HE WHO PAYS THE PIPER CALLS THE TUNE 


This is a way of saying that the person who is paying someone to do something can decide how 
it should be done. 


First recorded in the 1600s, many believe it arose from the English version of the legend of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, published in English in 1605. However, the parallels to this expression in 
other European languages suggest that it predates the fable and is more literal than figurative. 


In olden days, music for dancing on the village green and in other rural surroundings was 
provided by strolling musicians. Of course, these pipers did not perform for nothing, and 
whoever paid for their services had the right to tell them which tunes to play. 


The simpler phrase "pay the piper" predates the longer version by centuries. It meant simply 
"bear the cost" with no reference at all to controlling the piper's playing. 


In our day, you can apply that saying to those who make big contributions to a political party. 
And when that party comes to power, those who have contributed generously automatically 
influence the government. 


~~ 


FIDDLING WHILE ROME BURNS 


If you're fiddling while Rome burns, you're occupying yourself with unimportant matters and 
neglecting priorities during a crisis. 


This phrase is supposed to arise from the story that Nero played the fiddle or violin while Rome 
burned during the great fire in 64 CE. 


There are two major flaws in the story. First, there was no such instrument as the fiddle, or 
violin, in first century Rome. It wasn't invented until at least the 1500s. If Nero played anything 
during the fire in Rome, it was probably the lyre. 


Also, the story may be completely false. Nero died four years after the fire in Rome, and we 
know that history is written by the victors. The historian Suetonius records that Nero was 
responsible for the fire and that he watched it from a tower while playing a musical instrument 
and singing about the destruction of Troy. Others say this story is merely a rumor. 


Nero was a bizarre character, but that doesn't make this story true. Roman scholars differ over 
interpretations of events surrounding the fire. The rivalries and conflicting accounts, even those 
in contemporary reports, make the "fiddling" story uncertain. 


But it did give us a picturesque expression. 


~~wnw 


IT AIN'T OVER TILL THE FAT LADY SINGS 
This phrase means that nothing is irreversible until the final act is played out. 


It's a colloquialism which means that one should not make assumptions about the outcome of an 
event which is still in progress. The phrase is most commonly used in association with organized 
competitions, particularly sports. 


The "fat lady" may be the Valkyrie Briinnhilde, from Richard Wagner's Gétterddmmerung, the 
last of the very long operatic Ring Cycle. "When the fat lady sings" is a sensible answer to the 
question, "When will it be over?" That must have been asked many, many times during Ring 
Cycle performances, since they last nearly 14 hours. 


Briinnhilde is traditionally presented as a buxom lady with horned helmet, spear, and round 
shield. Her aria lasts almost twenty minutes and leads directly to the end of the whole Ring 
Cycle. As Gétterddmmerung is about the end of the world (or at least the world of the Norse 
gods), her aria really does mean, "it’s all over." 


However, all the early printed references to the phrase come from US sports in the 1970s. 


Another theory which ties the phrase to American sports is that the fat lady was singer Kate 
Smith, known for her renditions of God Bless America. The Philadelphia Flyers hockey team 
played her recording of the song before a game in December 1969. The team won and they 
began playing it often, as a good luck token. Smith later sang live at Flyers' games, and they had 
a long run of good results in games where she did so. However, the claim would only have some 
validity if Kate Smith sang at the end of the game, rather than at the beginning. 


Though there's no written record of the phrase before the 1970s, some residents of the southern 
USA claim to have known the phrase as far back as the early 1900s. "It ain't over till the fat lady 
sings the blues" and "Church ain't out till the fat lady sings" are versions that have been reported. 


My money's on Briinnhilde. She no doubt inflicted hours of agony on people like me, who regard 
the sound of operatic arias as equivalent to nails scraping across a blackboard. 


~~ 


20 ~ TRAVEL 


Wikipedia defines travel as the movement of people between distant geographical locations. 
Travel can be done by foot, bicycle, automobile, train, boat, bus, airplane, or other means, with 
or without luggage, and can be one way or a round trip. 


The origin of the word "travel" is unknown. It may originate from Old French, Middle English, 
or may go as far back as Ancient Rome. 


"Travel" can also mean mental journeys. My thoughts can travel from my desk to anywhere in 
the world in a split second. Television images can do the same and books have long let us travel 
in space and time. Even phrases can take us down interesting paths into the past or the future. 


GOD WILLING AND THE CREEK DON'T RISE 
"God willing and the creek don't rise" means that with good luck, we will be successful. 


This phrase was supposedly created in the late 1700s by Benjamin Hawkins, a politician and 
Indian diplomat. While in the south, Hawkins was requested by the President of the US to return 
to Washington. He was said to reply, "God willing and the Creek don't rise." Because he 
capitalized the word "Creek" it's been assumed that he was referring to the Creek Indian tribe 
rather than a body of water. This tale is widely reproduced. But every researcher I've read 
dismisses the Indian connection as untrue. 


Hawkins was the General Superintendent for Indian Affairs between 1796 and 1818 and 
principal Indian agent to the Creek nation; he became so close to its people that he learned their 
language, was adopted by them, and married a Creek woman. The Creek were at peace during 
most of Hawkins' tenure as Superintendent of the Tribes of the Ohio River. 


The capitalization of "Creek" may have nothing to do with the Creek Indian Nation. During the 
time this phrase was first recorded, English grammar followed the same rules as German 
grammar, in which all nouns were capitalized. 


The phrase is understood presently as a cute folkism, using the incorrect plural verb "don't" for 
the singular subject "creek" (stream), or even substituting “crick." 


This type of comment seems to have a long history. Charles Warren Stoddard writes, In a 
Transport, Overland Monthly, page 275, 1873: "We were bound for Tahiti, God willing and the 
winds favorable..." 


I prefer the "practical" explanation. When creeks and rivers rise during spring floods, they can 
cause a lot of disruption. 


~~~ 


WALK THE LINE 


To walk the line is to maintain a balance between one thing and another, such as good and evil, 
sanity and insanity, decency and decadence. It can also mean to abide by the law or by moral 
standards; to walk a straight path by following the rules, to "walk the straight and narrow." 


This term arose in convict exercise yards (circa 1700s to 1920s). Prisoners had to walk around in 
a wide circle on a line painted on the ground for as long as exercise time permitted. If any 
prisoner went too far astray from the line, he was punished. 


No, Johnny Cash did not invent the term for his popular song; it predates him by many, many 
years. The terms "walk the line" and "walking the line" can be found in Port Arthur (a 
Tasmanian convict prison) documents dating back to 1874. 


~~nw 


STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


Starting from scratch means to start at the beginning or embark on something without any 
preparation or advantage. 


"Scratch" is used in several phrases: come up to scratch, scratch golfer, toe the scratch, and make 
from scratch. What these have in common is the notion of "scratch" being the beginning—a 
point at which there is no advantage or disadvantage. This meaning originated in the sporting 
world, where "scratch" has been used since the 1700s to describe a starting line that was 
scratched on the ground. 


Boxing, golf, cricket, and any sport involving a race use lines on the ground as part of their 
regulations. Historians of each sport encourage the belief that their "scratch" was the first. 


The expression "start from scratch" arose in handicap races where weaker entrants were given a 
head start. Other sports, notably golf, have taken up the figurative use of "scratch" to mean "with 
no advantage—starting from nothing." The first person who is recorded as starting from scratch 
was participating in "pedestrianism,” which we now call running. The British sporting newspaper 
The Era reported on a handicap running event in Sheffield in December 1853. 


Today, the phrase is often used to indicate making something from the component ingredients 
rather than buying the manufactured item. In baking a cake, you start from scratch when you mix 
the ingredients together yourself, rather than buying a cake mix. Another example would be 
someone building a car engine from parts rather than buying the whole engine. 


The example I know most about is writing a book. As any writer can tell you, building a book is 
done one word at a time. 


~nwnw 


FROM PILLAR TO POST 


To go from pillar to post means to be forced to go in an unceremonious or fruitless manner, 
causing much frustration. It's also sometimes used today to mean an unsettled life, such as being 
in the military, whose members are "moved from pillar to post" or "hither and yon." 


One suggestion for the source is that it referred to a whipping post and that "pillar" actually 
referred to the pillory. Punishment for a criminal in medieval times meant first being tied to the 
post to be whipped and then put in the pillory for public amusement. One thing in favor of this 
idea is that the original version of our idiom (c. 1420), was the other way around: from post to 
pillar. But there are no known records of "post to pillory" being used, so this idea may be just 
evidence of someone's active imagination. 


Another suggestion says that it derives from the ancient game of tennis. The original game was 
played by personages of high status in rather complex indoor courts, and it is supposed that the 
pillars and posts were parts of it, with balls bouncing and rebounding from one to the other. 


A third possible source, based on similar idioms in other languages, is more plausible than either 
of the first two suggestions. Dutch has a very similar metaphor meaning "to be sent from 
cupboard to wall." Because cupboards are usually attached to walls, the expression evokes an 
image of not getting anywhere. A German expression refers to being sent from Pontius to 
Pilatus, who were the same person. Again, we have the idea of two closely equivalent or even 
identical references as the two halves of the idiom. 


Whatever the source, the alliteration is nice. My suggestion for the source would be that pillar 
and post are the same thing, so moving from one to the other, just like moving from cupboard to 
wall, means you aren't getting anywhere. 


~~ 


BARGE IN 
"Barge in" means: interrupt, break in on, muscle in on, intrude on, and butt in. 


The phrase comes from "barge," defined as a capacious, flat-bottomed vessel, usually intended to 
be pushed or towed, for transporting freight or passengers. Used as a verb, "barge" means to 
move clumsily, to bump into things, or to move in the slow, heavy manner of a barge, or finally, 
to transport by barge. 


Heavy freight was often moved along rivers and canals in barges pushed by steamboats. The 
barges were hard to control and would sometimes swerve into piers or other boats. This is why 
we still say of someone who, for example, breaks into a private conversation, that they barged in. 


~~wnw 


HIGHBALLING 
"Highballing" means to go at high or full speed, as in "a highballing express train." 


A highball (noun) can be several things: 
—a drink 
—a ridiculously high offer (lowball is a ridiculously low offer) 
—a railroad signal for a train to proceed at full speed 


In the early days of railroading, the trackside signal of raising or lowering a two-foot globe on a 
pole instructed the engineer whether to stop or keep going. 


The first known use of "highball" was not until 1912, so it seems unlikely that the following 
explanation can be true: that during horse and stagecoach days in England, a "low ball" indicated 
there were passengers to be picked up and a "high ball" told the driver to drive on through. The 
railroad signal seems much more plausible. 


The related slang expression "ball the jack," has a similar meaning. It has been used in three 
ways: 

—to move or work very fast 

—to gamble everything on one attempt or effort 

—as the name of a popular dance in 1913 


~nwnw 


HIGHTAIL 


To "hightail" means to go as fast as possible, especially when fleeing. Synonyms are: bolt for 
freedom and skedaddle. 


Mothers often say, "You better hightail it home right now." 


According to some, the expression originally described the way a herd of mustangs break and 
race away when "spooked" or frightened by the approach of cowboys. 


Others are convinced that the phrase originated with white-tailed deer, whose short, sturdy tails 
are raised high when fleeing, to signal danger to other deer in the area. A horse will also raise its 
tail in flight, so perhaps both factions are correct. 


The verb "to bolt" means "to dart or rush suddenly away." But it's also a noun and originally 
meant "projectile," such as the short arrow fired from a crossbow. Later it was combined with 
"thunder" (thunderbolt) to mean a discharge of lightning and, shortly thereafter, as a metaphor 
for something dramatic and unanticipated (bolt from the blue). 


During the American Civil War, "skedaddle" was slang for "to flee." It may be an alteration of 
the British dialect scaddle (to run off in a flight) from the adjective scaddle (wild, timid, 


skittish), from Middle English scathel, or skadylle (fierce, wild), perhaps of Scandinavian origin. 


It's an odd word, but it seems to fit. Or else I'm just too used to hearing it. So now I'll hightail it 
on outta here. 


~~ 


LICKETY-SPLIT 


"Lickety-split" means going at full speed. "Uncle Harry just fell down the stairs so we have to 
get him to the hospital lickety-split!" 


First attested about 1860 in the US, as a fanciful alteration of "lick" and the verb "split." "Lick" 
may have to do with animals made to go faster by means of the "lick" of a whip. "Split" may 
refer to a split second. On the other hand, "lickety" may be taken from "lick," meaning speed—as 
in "going at quite a lick." That usage was known by the early 1800s. 


The phrase is American in origin and not common in other countries. It does have a nice rhythm. 


~w~nw 


POTHOLES 


Potholes can be deep and jarring. These abrupt breaks in pavement come in all shapes and sizes, 
cause thousands of dollars of damage to vehicles, and they cost a lot to fix. But where does the 
name come from? 


The explanation I like best says that the famous road builders of the Roman Empire, 3,000 years 
ago, were hampered by potters who dug up chunks of clay from the highways of that time. The 
clay became pots, and hence the name. But that explanation isn't true, since Roman roads were 
made of stones, lime, coarse sand, and sometimes metal. Not the clay that potters look for. 


Another source for the word is based in the US. By the 1820s, civil engineers and geologists 
were pondering features in glaciers and naturally occurring gravel beds. Cylindrical cuts in river 
rock are also called "potholes," sometimes "Kettle holes," and are caused by erosion of the rock 
over eons of time. 


On America's West Coast, the term "chuckhole" is sometimes used. Apparently that word 
derives from the travels of writer E.L. Wilson, who rode a covered wagon from New Jersey to 
Ohio in 1836, and said that "the abundance of traveling...wears the road into deep holes; these 
we call chuck-holes." By 1909, when automobile use was becoming more common, the term 
"pothole" began to be applied to American roads. 


Potholes, chuckholes, or kettles—regardless of what you call them, rides are getting bumpier, all 
these years later. 


In the UK, one imaginative Londoner has developed a cult following for his planting of 
cyclamen, a flowering perennial, in pavement potholes. His form of guerilla gardening helps 
warn bicyclists of the road hazard ahead. The flowers rarely last more than a few hours, but they 
do bring attention to the issue. 


Elected politicians have a lot to deal with when it comes to potholes. And, besides what their 
solutions cost in tax dollars, urban motorists, on average, pay $413 each year in additional 
maintenance, vehicle deterioration, and increased fuel consumption due to rough road conditions. 


Thanks to http://www.pothole.info for all this interesting information! 


~n~wnw 


21 ~ PSYCHOLOGY 


Wikipedia says that psychology is the science of behavior and mind, including conscious and 
unconscious phenomena, as well as feeling and thought. That covers way more territory than I 
can handle. But here are a few thoughts. 


LETHOLOGICA 


Isn't that a great word? It's derived from the Greek river Lethe, also known as the River of 
Oblivion, which flowed through Hades. The shades of the dead were forced to drink from it in 
order to forget their past lives on earth. 


Lethologica is a psychological disorder that makes us temporarily forget words, phrases, or 
names in conversation. The ailment affects most people, but varies widely in severity, which 
depends on stress, among other things. It's allied to tip-of-the-tongue experiences when we feel 
like the word we want is on the verge of being recovered. 


The key feature of lethologica is that it's temporary, though "temporary" can be an elastic term. 
When a familiar word or name escapes me, I might remember it the next moment, but sometimes 
it's the next day. 


Lethologica can also be called a word-eating black hole. The problem is that I can never 
remember either term when I need it. 
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MAD AS A HATTER 


If someone is mad as a hatter, they're crazy. A similar expression is "mad as a March hare." Both 
expressions are generally used in a light-hearted way. 


Lewis Carroll's Hatter character from Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 1865, is our best-known 
mad hatter. Carroll may have taken his inspiration from Theophilus Carter, who was an eccentric 
Oxford cabinet maker and furniture dealer. Carter came up with the alarm-clock bed, which 
woke people by tipping the bed over. 


"Mad as a March hare" describes hares during breeding season, when they run and leap about the 
fields. But there are several theories for the origin of "mad as a hatter." 


The most popular theory suggests that the phrase was connected to mercury poisoning 
experienced by hat-makers as a result of the long-term use of mercury products in the hat- 
making trade. Hatters in 1800s Danbury, Connecticut, developed a condition known colloquially 
as the Danbury Shakes. The condition was characterized by slurred speech, tremors, stumbling, 
and, in extreme cases, hallucinations. 


A neurotoxicologist says, "Mercury exposure can cause aggressiveness, mood swings, and anti- 
social behavior. It is therefore likely that the mercury in hat-making did lead to mad hatters both 
in terms of rationality and plain old grumpiness."” 


Looking further back, we find the Anglo-Saxon word "atter" meaning poison, closely related to 
the word "adder" for the poisonous snake. The Morris Dictionary of Word and Phrase Origins 
(1977) favors this derivation because "mad as a hatter" was known before hat making was a 
recognized trade. According to A Dictionary of Common Fallacies (1980), "mad" meant 
"venomous" and "hatter" is a corruption of "adder," or "viper," so that the phrase "mad as an 
atter" originally meant "as venomous as a viper." 


The Cheshire Cat has a gentler take on it, that the Hatter and the March Hare are both just a little 
insane—in a pleasant way, of course. 


~~ 


MISERY LOVES COMPANY 
People who are unhappy may feel better when they know that others are unhappy too. 


It's a form of schadenfreude. It took me a long time to commit to memory the meaning of that 
long word and I probably still can't spell it. However, it's defined as the pleasure you get from 
someone else's misery. 


Example: Harry is running a race, and winning, but Joe is just a step behind him. Harry falls 
down and loses the race and is extremely unhappy—until he sees that Joe fell down, too. Then 
Harry cheers up, because misery loves company. 


English naturalist and botanist John Ray (1627—1705) is responsible for this rather apt 
description of a human emotion. However, Ray was simply following an older writer. The 1300s 
Italian historian Dominici de Gravina wrote, in his Chronicon de rebus in Apulia gestis, "It is a 
comfort to the unfortunate to have had companions in woe." And, of course, it is comforting, 
when you're having a particular problem, to be able to talk it over with someone who has had the 
same problem. 


Psychologists have long pondered whether two people close to one another are depressed in 
tandem because one person's mood poisons the well, or because people gravitate toward 
significant others with the same traits. Surveys have revealed that "emotional contagion" is 
fleeting. You cannot "catch" emotions like you catch the flu. Another conclusion was, "Happy 
people seek out happy people, and those who are down seek the same." 


Not always! If I'm down, I seek solitude, which always provides a cure. And, if I were seeking a 
person to talk to, it would be a happy one. 


~n~wnw 


THE POT CALLING THE KETTLE BLACK 


"The pot calling the kettle black" describes a person being hypocritical and chastising someone 
else for something they themselves are guilty of. 


This phrase originated in the medieval kitchen, when both pots and kettles were made from 
sturdy cast iron, and both would get black with soot from the open fire. 


Its earliest appearance is in Thomas Shelton's 1620 translation of the Spanish novel Don Quixote. 
William Penn, in his collection Some Fruits of Solitude in Reflections and Maxims (1682), says, 
"For a... Drunkard to inveigh against Intemperance, is for the Pot to call the Kettle black." 


The version I like best is from Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida, 1606: "The raven chides 
blackness." Except, of course, a raven wouldn't be that silly. 


~~ 


SOLITUDE 


Solitude is essential to the mental well-being of a good many people, such as introverts, who 
need to spend time away from people to recharge. Don't confuse solitude with loneliness, which 
means negative feelings arising from seclusion. These two words refer, respectively, to the joy of 
being alone and the pain of being alone. 


Needing time alone doesn't mean we're antisocial. One psychologist says, "Solitude is required 
for the unconscious to process and unravel problems. Others inspire us, information feeds us, 
practice improves our performance, but we need quiet time to figure things out, to emerge with 
new discoveries, to unearth original answers." 


When "alone" was coined in medieval days, it meant a sense of completeness in one's own being. 
That's a far more positive meaning than most people today attribute to the word. It's a question of 
attitude. Solitude, as a deliberate choice, is a pleasure. But if caused by loss of loved ones, 
infectious disease, or mental disorders, it may be painful. 


Long-term solitude is often seen as undesirable, causing loneliness or clinical depression. 
Enforced solitude (solitary confinement) has been a punishment method throughout history and 
is often considered a form of torture. However, monks regard long-term solitude as a means to 
spiritual enlightenment. Indeed, marooned people have been left in solitude for years without any 
report of psychological symptoms afterwards. 


Another proven benefit to solitude is development of self. Away from others, a person may 
discover their identity or work through personal problems without outside distractions. Isolation 
from other humans also allows for a more complete connection to the natural world, which then 
becomes a companion. 


In the digital age, it's easy to avoid spending time alone with our thoughts. In fact, many of us so 
dislike solitude that we would rather administer electric shocks to ourselves than just sit and 
think. That's right—in studies that asked participants to spend 6 to 15 minutes in a room without 
any other stimulation, a significant portion (67% of men and 25% of women) opted to zap 
themselves just for the sake of breaking out of their brains. 


Writer Ernest Hemingway said that writers must spend time alone to do their best work. In his 
Nobel Prize acceptance speech, he said that a writer "does his work alone and if he is a good 
enough writer he must face eternity, or the lack of it, each day." 


A 2012 study found that after four days immersed in nature, participants improved their 
performance on a creative problem-solving task by 50%. Intel experimented with office quiet 
time in 2007. The company set aside four hours of uninterrupted quiet time for 300 engineers 
and managers every Tuesday morning. During quiet time, employees were not allowed to send 
emails or make phone calls. The experiment helped employees so much that the participants 
recommended the approach be rolled out across the company. 


My own experience in a public accounting office agrees with those studies. I was much more 
productive when I worked on weekends, with no phones ringing, no music in the background, no 
colleagues to interrupt my train of thought. And, of course, no clients needing my undivided 
attention. Some people like to have music playing when they work or write, but I find it takes 
effort to shut out the sound so I can concentrate on my task, effort that should be going toward 
the task. 


But, of course, you can't run a service business with the doors locked. And most of us don't want 
solitude all the time. A comfortable balance is a good goal. 


~~wnw 


PHOBIA 


A phobia is a persistent, irrational fear of something that leads to one avoiding it at all cost. The 
names for various phobias are something else again. 


For example, there is chrysophobia, the fear of the color orange, and gelotophobia, the fear of 
being laughed at. Almost anything can cause a phobia. 


One name for the "fear of long words" is hippopotomonstrosesquipedaliophobia. Yes, it's in the 
dictionary. No, I can't get my tongue around it. 


It's a combination of "sesquipedalian" (given to using long words) with "monster" and 
"hippopotamus," intended to emphasize the size of the feared words. The term 
"sesquipedalophobia" is recognized in formal writing. But honestly, I think the 4-syllable phrase 
"fear of long words" has a lot going for it. 


~~ 


THINK OUTSIDE THE BOX 


"Think outside the box" is a metaphor that means to think in novel or creative ways. The term 
apparently derives from the work of management consultants in the 1970s and 1980s. "The box,” 
which implies rigidity and squareness, symbolizes unimaginative thinking. 


The cliché is widely used by management consultants and executive coaches, and also in a 
number of advertising slogans. To think outside the box is to avoid thinking of the obvious. 
Blue-sky thinking, which dates from the 1940s, means the same. 


If you enjoy puzzles, look up the "nine dots" puzzle on the Internet. Looking up "lateral 
thinking" will also net you some examples of that particular kind of brain-work. Good luck! 


~~ 


WHAT GOES AROUND COMES AROUND 


"What goes around comes around" is a proverb meaning that a person's actions (good or bad) 
will have consequences for that person, either reward or retribution. Or, in blunt but accurate 
Internet terms, "Karma's a bitch." The idea of "karma" originated with Hinduism and Buddhism. 


That proverb, like "as you sow, so shall you reap," is the basis of how karma, supposedly the law 
of cause and effect, works. Depending on one's actions, one will reap the fruits, sweet or sour, of 
those actions. 


The phrase was coined in San Diego, California, in 1970. A former Green Beret, going through a 
physical purification after months of drug experimentation, expressed the idea of "karma" with 
this phrase to describe the enlightenment he had gained. Friends in the room immediately 
grasped the expression and it spread rapidly. 


The idea of karma is appealing because it's comforting to think that people will get what they 
deserve. But the idea is no more plausible than the once widespread belief that gods can be 
bribed by sacrificing animals. Reciprocity—treating people well because they have treated you 
well—is important in human interactions, but the cosmos plays no part in it. 


"What goes around comes around" is wishful thinking, in spite of occasions when it appears to 
be happening. But that's called "coincidence." 


~~wnw 


SHOWBOAT 


There are several meanings for this word: 
—a boat, especially a paddle-wheel steamer, used as a traveling theater 
—to have a visibly exaggerated idea of one's own skills, talents, or abilities 


—a person, especially an athlete, who is a show-off 
—to perform or behave in an outrageous or spectacular manner. 


The original showboats were floating theaters, built on barges pushed by a steamboat. They 
played at small towns along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. They were gaudy and "in your 
face," which is why we say someone being the life of the party is "showboating."” 


~n~wnw 


SHOW YOUR TRUE COLORS 
You show your true colors by revealing your true character. 


Ships often carried flags from many nations so that they could deceive nearby vessels into 
thinking they were allies. The rules of engagement, however, required that all ships hoist their 
nation's true colors before firing upon someone. Thus, it was common, when seeing an enemy 
ship, to hoist that ship's colors and hail the ship. Once near, the aggressor hoisted its true colors 
and fired on the enemy. 


Ships used to be identified solely by the flags or colors they flew, to show which country or 
group they belonged to. Shipmasters were often fooled when pirates sailed under false flags, then 
showed their true colors by hoisting pirate flags. 


Bringing the phrase closer to home and into the present, perhaps showing your true colors means 
not wearing makeup. 


~~ 


NOT THE SHARPEST KNIFE IN THE DRAWER 
This is one of many humorous euphemisms for "stupid." 


They are sometimes cruel, but I still find them funny. When I looked up "not the sharpest knife 
in the drawer," I found a source listing 212 synonyms. These are my favorites: 

—dumb as a bag of hammers 

—elevator doesn't go all the way to the top floor 

—if he had another brain, it would be lonely 

—not playing with a full deck 

—any slower and he'd have to be watered twice a week 

—he's depriving some village of an idiot 

—the light's on, but no one is home 


Being a bridge player, "not playing with a full deck" applies to me. 


~~wnw 


OFF ONE'S ROCKER 


"Off one's rocker" means being crazy, silly, insane, or behaving in a strange way. Similar phrases 
are: off one's trolley, off one's nut, and off one's head. 


This expression has been in use since the mid-1800s. The Inimitable Jeeves (1923) by 
Wodehouse has, "The Duke is off his rocker." In 1932, Evelyn Waugh wrote in Black Mischief, 
"It's going to be awkward for us if the Emperor goes off his rocker." 


One possible source for this expression is the rocking chair. First, falling out of your rocking 
chair would indicate that you are mentally unstable. Second, the rockers (your brains) are not 
working properly, making the chair (you) behave in a strange way. 


Another likely source is the beam engine from the early days of steam engine development. 
These engines were used in light water craft, as well as for stationary power—often to pump oil. 
The beam engine rocks back and forth and if it comes off the pivot (rocker) it goes mad, flailing 
about and smashing up everything around it. 


The third source, which also seems reasonable, is the construction of trolley lines with overhead 
wires in the 1890s and which gave rise to the expression, "off one's trolley." It was once common 
to see a trolley driver trying to realign the contact wheel of a trolley car with the overhead wire. 
Since this contact wheel is also called a trolley, "off one's trolley" may refer to the fact that when 
the wires are "off the trolley," the vehicle no longer receives an electric current and is, therefore, 
unable to move. 


Both "off one's rocker" and "off one's trolley" became popular about the same time that streetcars 
were installed in major American cities. "Off one's trolley" is first found in print in 1896, and it 
was only a year later that "off one's rocker" appeared. 
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THE MORE I KNOW, THE LESS I UNDERSTAND 


This statement means that the more we dig into the mystery of any given subject, each new 
discovery only leads to deeper and bigger questions. 


We know that the sun is a star that planets revolve around. Then what is a star? A star is a 
luminous sphere of plasma held together by its own gravity. Okay, what's gravity? We really 
don't know yet. We know what it does, but we don't know how. 


The phrase "I know that I know nothing," is sometimes called the Socratic paradox. In Apology, 
Plato says that Socrates seems wiser than any other person because he does not imagine that he 
knows what he does not know. 


Pythia, the oracle of Delphi, said that no human was wiser than Socrates. Since he denied any 
knowledge, Socrates tried to find someone wiser than himself. It appeared that politicians 


claimed wisdom without knowledge; poets could touch people with their words but did not know 
their meaning; and craftsmen could claim knowledge only in specific and narrow fields. The 
interpretation of the Oracle's answer might be Socrates’ awareness of his own ignorance. 


Much more recently, Albert Einstein said, "The more I learn, the more I realize how much I don't 
know." 


When I was writing science fiction, I did a ton of research. Often, the answer to a question 
simply led to more questions. When I felt overwhelmed about the apparent need to become 
expert in every branch of science, I usually took a deep breath and went back to using my 
imagination. Fiction writers have an easy out: If you don't know the answer, make one up! 


~~wnw 


CATCH 22 


A "catch-22" is a frustrating situation in which the attempt to escape makes escape impossible 
because of a set of inherently illogical rules or conditions. 


"Catch-22" has become one of the best-recognized terms to describe the predicament of being 
trapped by contradictory rules. However, it's now often misapplied to any problematic situation. 


The term was coined by Joseph Heller in his 1961 novel Catch-22, which describes ridiculous 
bureaucratic constraints on soldiers in World War II. The term is introduced by the character Doc 
Daneeka, an army psychiatrist who invokes "Catch 22" to explain why any pilot requesting a 
mental fitness evaluation—hoping to be found not sane enough to fly and thereby escape 
dangerous missions—demonstrates his own sanity by making the request and thus cannot be 
declared insane. 


Doc Daneeka said, "Anyone who wants to get out of combat duty isn't really crazy." 


~~ 


BLOW YOUR MIND 


If something blows your mind, you are very excited or surprised by it. This can include, of 
course, the use of hallucinatory drugs. Several other phrases, such as "boggle the mind," are 
similar, but lack the punch of "blow my mind." 


This expression became commonplace in the 1960s. The first written reference to "blow your 
mind" is from October 1965, in the Ohio newspaper The Sunday Messenger. In that same year, 
Bob Dylan used the phrase on the album Bringing It All Back Home, in a song: "A pay phone 
was ringin' and it just about blew my mind." 
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22 ~ TIME FLIES 


In the memorable words of Ray Cummings’ 1922 science fiction novel, The Girl in the Golden 
Atom, "Time is what keeps everything from happening at once." 


And time is everywhere: 
—In the nick of time 
—Out of time 
—Short of time 
—Behind time 
—Take time 
—Time of your life 
—Do time 


TIME FLIES WHEN YOU'RE HAVING FUN 
The phrase means that time seems to pass very quickly when you're enjoying yourself. 


The idea was first expressed by Virgil (70-19 BCE), who wrote in the Aeneid: "Fugit 
inreparabile tempus" which translates as "Time is flying never to return." The earliest American 
appearance in print is 1710 in Mayflower Descendant. 


The phrase is also used in a sarcastic way, for example, "It took me ten hours to write that essay 
today—time flies when you're having fun!" 


Although minutes always tick by at the normal pace, most of us have experienced the feeling that 
time is moving faster or slower than usual. It hardly seems fair that time appears to speed up 
when you're doing something you love but slows down when you're bored. 


Scientists have come up with a theory that when the brain is totally occupied in some task, it 
doesn't pay attention to time passing. But if you're bored, your brain has nothing to do but 
concentrate on the passing of time. 


The foodies among us can observe this phenomenon every day. A chocolate milkshake 
disappears all too fast, but the spinach smoothie takes forever. 


~~ 


SIX WAYS FROM (TO) SUNDAY 


This phrase means to do something thoroughly, completely, and in every way imaginable. For 
example, "We can go about solving this problem six ways from Sunday, but we need to pick just 
one of those approaches and go with it." 


"Six ways" can represent six days after, or six days before Sunday. Arriving at Sunday is 
inevitable, no matter which direction we go. There's no clear origin for the idiom, which can be 
phrased in several different ways. 


Sunday was presumably chosen because it would have been regarded as the most significant day 
of the week. It may owe its success to the alliteration of Sunday with six and the association with 
a complete week. 


From Mrs. Hugh Fraser, Italian Yesterdays, Volume 2 (1913) 
"...and so furiously interested in their miniature politics that the Government and the Opposition 
are ready to knock each other forty ways from Sunday every time they meet!" 


Eric Partridge, in A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English (1961), says that the phrase 
"look nine ways for Sunday" is nautical slang from circa 1850 for "to squint." 


In the middle 1700s, the phrase "both ways from Sunday" referred to the eye condition called 
strabismus, where someone's eyes do not focus in unison, giving the appearance of looking in 
two different directions. The phrase evolved once again in the late 1800s in America to mean 
"every way possible." 


Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue, (Grose, 1785) contains the following definition: "SQUINT-A- 
PIPES. A squinting man or woman; said to be born in the middle of the week and looking both 
ways for Sunday; or born in a hackney coach and looking out of both windows; fit for a cook, 
one eye in the pot, and the other up the chimney; looking nine ways at once." 


There is a story that the saying dates to the 1100s when disbelievers and heretics were targeted 
by the Pope in Rome. Allegedly, the Pope sent orders to every church that the last person to 
show up for Sunday service was to have the devil beaten out of him, six ways to Sunday. This 
was to be meted out every day for a week until the following Sunday, when another parishioner 
was tagged as the last one to show up for Sunday service. 
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FATHER TIME 


Father Time is usually depicted as an elderly bearded man, dressed in a robe, and carrying a 
scythe and an hourglass, symbolizing the flow of time and its effects. This image derives from 
several sources, including the Grim Reaper and Chronus, the Greek Titan, also known as The 
Lord of Time. 


Thus, Father Time is often used as the personification of the Old Year who typically hands over 
his duties to the Baby New Year. Father Time's old body is a reminder that, like the sand in the 
hourglass he often carries, his life will run out. But it's also a reminder that time gave him the 
serenity and wisdom that come only through living a long time. 


Chronus (Saturn, in Rome) is the personification of time itself. Indeed, the word means "time" 


and is the root of "chronology" and other modern words. The Romans honored Saturn at a 
midwinter festival called the Saturnalia, which lasted several days. Parents gave toys to their 
children and enjoyed a public banquet. In art, Saturn has always been depicted as an old man 
holding a scythe or sickle. These implements became representative of the unrelenting flow of 
time which ends all things. 


By the Middle Ages there were many engravings of the Grim Reaper which depict a skeletal 
figure holding a scythe and hourglass with a crow nearby. The crow is symbolic of both fertility 
and death. 


~~ 


MAKE MY DAY 


These words were made famous by the Clint Eastwood character Inspector (Dirty) Harry 
Callahan in the 1983 film Sudden Impact, the fourth film of the Dirty Harry series. Dirty Harry 
encouraged felons to commit crimes, so he'd have an excuse to shoot them. In Sudden Impact, he 
dares a crook to shoot his hostage with the line, "Go on, punk, make my day." 


Dirty Harry wasn't the first to use the phrase though. It was spoken earlier by the character Tom 
Walsh in the film Vice Squad, 1982. In that film the line was, "Go ahead, scumbag, make my 
day." 


~~ 


MONTH OF SUNDAYS 


"A month of Sundays" is an expression that means a long dreary time because, many years ago, 
games and other kinds of amusement were forbidden on Sundays. 


The Oxford English Dictionary cites the first printed use of the phrase in a book published in 
1759. Religious and cultural mores of the time meant that activities on Sunday were often even 
regulated by law, so the day could seem like a tiresome eternity. 


Since a month composed of Sundays is impossible, the phrase means "never" or a long time. 
RED LETTER DAY 

A red letter day (or red-letter day or scarlet day in academia) is any day of special significance. 

Its roots are in classical antiquity. For example, important days are indicated in red in a calendar 

dating from the Roman Republic (509-27 BCE). In medieval manuscripts, initial capitals and 


highlighted words were written in red ink. Many calendars still indicate special dates and 
holidays in red instead of black. 


William Caxton, referred to a red letter day in The boke of Eneydos, translated and printed in 
1490. The term came into wider use in 1549 when the first Book of Common Prayer included a 
calendar with holy days marked in red ink. 


In England, on red letter days, judges of the English High Court (Queen's Bench Division) wear, 
at sittings of the Court of Law, their scarlet robes. As well as the original religious dates, such 
days include anniversaries of the Monarch's birthday, official birthdays, accessions, and 
coronations. In UK universities, "scarlet days" are when doctors may wear their scarlet full-dress 
gowns instead of their undress (black) gown. 


~~ 


WATER UNDER THE BRIDGE 
Water under the bridge is something that's over and done with. 


This idiom derives from an ancient Greek expression. Heraclitus, a philosopher who lived during 
the 4th and 5th centuries BCE, coined the phrase, "You cannot step twice in the same river." 


The phrase is used to refer to an event that has already happened and therefore cannot be 
changed. Consequently, there is no point worrying about it. Time flows in the same way water 
flows and, once it has passed, there is no reason to dwell on it. What's done is done. 


There are two citations in the OED: 

—1913 Wireless World "Much water has flowed under London Bridge since those days." 
—1914 Birkenhead re Rudyard Kipling (1978) "...but of course—much water, or shall we say 
much blood, has flowed under the bridges since they were written." 


A man who says "that's water under the bridge" is implying that he's moved forward with his 
life, that the matter has become unimportant and not worthy of further notice. The flow of a river 
is often associated with the flow of life and the flow of time. The passing of time, water, and life 
is inevitable. 


The expression seems to have become relatively common in the USA around 1930. However, in 
America, the proverb is often phrased as "that's water over the dam." 


Of course, if you fall into the water and flow along with the current, you are metaphorically 
living in the past. Which doesn't seem like a good idea. The present is full of brand-new 
moments. Or brand-new stretches of water, which you'll miss if you're downstream somewhere 
in the past, paddling in the same old water. 


~~ 


23 ~ NUTS AND BOLTS 


"Nuts and bolts" are practical facts, rather than theories. "When it came to the nuts and bolts of 
running a business, he was clearly unable to cope." 


This idiom probably originated from farming. Farmers often work on their own machinery. 
When they tear down a piece of equipment, they have to keep track of the nuts and bolts so they 
can put it back together. 


There are many practical tools in this chapter. And that includes nouns and verbs because 
language doesn't work without them. 


BOTTOM OF THE BARREL 


The bottom of the barrel means the dregs, of the lowest quality, as in: "The nominating 
committee had trouble finding candidates; they were settling for the bottom of the barrel." 


One source says the phrase was derived from the practice in the early United States, when there 
were no refrigerators, of storing food in barrels. When food supplies ran low, what was on the 
bottom of the barrel might be rotten and had to be removed by scraping. 


Another story is that a group of fishermen, the Easterlings in the Baltic region, became renowned 
for selling quality fish. The Easterlings accomplished this by creating a branded product and 
imposing the death penalty on members who deviated from the established standards. Prior to the 
Easterlings organizing the fish markets, it was a common practice to fill a barrel with trash fish 
and top it off with quality fish to deceive buyers. 


nw 


GOING TO HELL IN A HANDBASKET 


Going to hell in a handbasket describes a situation getting rapidly out of hand. Other versions 
would be "going to the dogs" or "on a slippery slope." 


The first reference to the phrase in print occurs in a 1714 entry in Samuel Sewall's Diary, an 
American publication. Another is found in the House Documents of the US Congress, in 1867: 
"Speaking of men who had been arrested he [Judge Morris] said, ‘Some of our very best, and 
thousands of brave men, at this very moment in Camp Douglas, are our friends; who, if they 
were once at liberty, would send the abolitionists to hell in a hand-basket."" 


An alternate version of the phrase, "going to hell in a handcart," is also American, but the 
"handbasket" one is the most popular. Google News lists 300 recent news media uses of it. 


There exists a theory that a handbasket was chosen as the vehicle to carry you to hell because of 


the guillotining method of capital punishment. According to Hollywood, at least, the decapitated 
heads were caught in baskets, no doubt going straight to hell from there. 


But why a handbasket? Nothing about handbaskets smacks of Hades. Baskets are usually used to 
carry fruit or flowers, or maybe dirty laundry. But it provides alliteration, which always helps to 
make a phrase memorable. The second purpose is to make the journey more real to a listener, 
since "go to hell" by itself is so over-used that we rarely hear it. 


Sherwood Bishop provides an interesting theory: "Handbasket is a term for the woven gondola 
which carries passengers below a hot-air balloon. The first manned flights of hot-air balloons 
were in 1783, in France. Before the first untethered flight, there was concern that the balloon 
might fly to heaven or hell, and King Louis XVI decreed that condemned criminals would be the 
first pilots, although two French balloon pioneers petitioned him for the honor. 


Balloons were also used during the US Civil War for surveillance and map making, so soldiers in 
1865 could have easily been familiar with the term. The first Civil War balloon, used at the First 
Battle of Bull Run in 1861, was named The Enterprise." 
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HAVE AN AXE TO GRIND 


If you have an axe to grind, you're having a dispute or issue with someone, or acting with an 
ulterior motive. 


The term comes from sharpening axes on a grindstone. Axe heads were first made of stone, then 
later of metal. Axes are sharpened using a round grindstone that is rotated upright on an axle, 
using a foot pump or a second person to wind a handle to spin the grinding stone. 


The phrase was first used in America. Charles Miner wrote a tale, printed in 1810, in which he 
was duped into sharpening an axe for a man by using a grindstone. When Miner finished the 
task, the man left without paying or even saying "thank you." 


The sense of someone having an agenda is common to both meanings and it doesn't seem likely 
that the two meanings arose independently. 
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JUMPING THE BROOM 


The phrase is a 1700s idiom for a sham marriage. The Marriage Act 1836 (Britain), which 
introduced civil marriage, was contemptuously referred to as the "Broomstick Marriage Act" by 
those who felt marriage outside the Anglican church did not deserve legal recognition. 


The word "broomstick" was used in the mid-1700s to mean "something ersatz or lacking the 
authority its true equivalent might possess." Because the expression "broomstick marriage" was 


in circulation, folk etymology may have led to a belief that people must actually have once 
signified irregular marriage by jumping over a broom. 


Charles Dickens' novel Great Expectations contains a reference to a couple having been married 
"over the broomstick." The ceremony is not portrayed, but readers would have recognized this as 
referring to an informal, not a legally valid, agreement. 


In Wales, Romani couples would get married by eloping, when they would jump over a branch 
of flowering common broom, or a besom made of broom. 


In some African American communities, marrying couples will end their ceremony by jumping 
over a broomstick, either together or separately. This practice is well attested as a marriage 
ceremony for slaves in the Southern United States in the 1840s and 1850s. Slaves were often not 
permitted to wed legally. 


There have been a few speculations that the custom may have origins in West Africa, but there is 
no direct evidence for this, although there is a custom of Ghana where brooms were waved 

above the heads of newlyweds and their parents. Among southern Africans, who were largely not 
a part of the Atlantic slave trade, it represented the wife's commitment to clean the courtyard of 
the new home she had joined. 


These days couples who aren't legally wed would have to jump the vacuum cleaner. 
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KNOW THE ROPES 


Someone who knows the ropes understands how to do whatever it is they're doing. "Showing 
someone the ropes" means to explain how something is done. 


This phrase may have originated in the golden age of sailing, when understanding how to handle 
the ropes necessary to control a ship's sails was an essential nautical skill. But it may also have 
come from the theater world, where stagehands use ropes to raise and lower scenery, open and 
close curtains, and lower heavy props. By the mid-1800s, it was a common slang expression. 
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LET THE CHIPS FALL WHERE THEY MAY 


If you let the chips fall where they may, you do what you intend to do, not worrying about side 
issues. 


This idiom comes from the world of logging, probably in the late 1800s. Whenever the axe bit 
into the trunk, pieces of wood (chips) scattered. The loggers didn't really care where they landed, 
intending to deal with this minor detail later. 


The same philosophy applies to writing. The experts say, "write the story and don't worry about 
spelling, grammar or anything else until you've told the tale. Then go back and tidy up the 
details, including all the plot holes you didn't notice the first time through." 


Which means that writing is rewriting. Sometimes over and over. But it's worth it to make the 
story right, to make the reader keep turning the pages. 
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ON TENTERHOOKS 
If you're on tenterhooks, you're in a state of uncomfortable suspense. 


A "tenter" is a wooden frame used to stretch woolen or linen cloth to prevent it from shrinking as 
it dries. The tenterhooks are hooks to hold the cloth in place. 


Tenters are rarely used now but a hundred years ago, in wool-weaving areas like the North of 
England, they were a common sight on the land around woolen mills, called "tenter-fields." The 
figurative expression "on tenterhooks," with its meaning of tension, was derived from the 
"tenting" or stretching of fabric. 


The first example of the phrase found in print is in the 1690 edition of a periodical that was 
published annually between 1688 and 1693, The General History of Europe. 


~~ 


OVER A BARREL 
If you're over a barrel, you're in deep trouble, helpless, or in someone else's power. 


Before CPR was taught as a life-saving maneuver, a drowning victim would be placed face down 
over a barrel and the barrel rolled back and forth in an effort to empty the victim's lungs of water. 
It was rarely effective. Some people may have been draped over a barrel to be flogged. 


This American phrase first appeared in 1938, in a cartoon from the Pennsylvania newspaper The 
Clearfield Progress. In 1939 Raymond Chandler used the phrase in The Big Sleep when referring 
to a gun. "We keep a file on unidentified bullets nowadays. Some day you might use that gun 
again. Then you'd be over a barrel." 


PRIMING THE PUMP 


Priming the pump means to take the necessary action to make something succeed, and often 
means spending money. 


Water pumps will run out of pressure and stop working if turned off for an extended period of 
time, such as over the winter. In order to get the pump working again, it needs to be primed. 
Water needs to be flushed back into it and forced through to create enough pressure to begin 
pumping again. 


"Pump priming" in government assumes that the economy must be primed to function properly 
again after a recession. The theory is that government spending will stimulate private spending, 
which in turn should lead to economic expansion. 


The phrase originated with President Hoover's creation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in 1932, which was designed to make loans to banks and industry. In 1933, 
President Roosevelt decided that pump-priming would be the only way for the economy to 
recover from the Great Depression. Through various public works organizations, billions of 
dollars were spent priming the pump to encourage economic growth. 


My only experience with priming a pump was with a water well pump. The operation itself was 
simple but, to get at the pump, I had to crawl on hands and knees into a small enclosure, fighting 
my way through spider webs and avoiding crowds of small black bugs. If I could have poured 
money in from outside, I would gladly have done so! 


~~wnw 


THE WHOLE KIT AND CABOODLE 
The whole kit and caboodle means everything, entirely, the whole collection. 


This phrase, and most similar ones, originated in the USA, and were first recorded in the late 
1800s. "Caboodle" was never in common use outside the USA and now has died out there as 
well, apart from its use in this phrase. 


Other odd phrases meaning "all and everything" include: 

— top and tail (1509) 

— prow and poop (1561) 

— the whole sub-cheese (an Anglo-Indian term) 

— lock, stock, and barrel (the important bits of a flintlock rifle) 


A kit is a set of objects, as in a toolkit, or what a soldier would put in his kitbag. The root was 
probably the Middle Dutch word kitte, meaning a cask or tub made of wooden staves. It then 
came to mean a small carrying basket, and later the collection of articles carried by a workman or 
soldier in a knapsack. “Kit” also means a collection of parts that are intended to be put together 
by the buyer. 


A "caboodle" (or boodle) is an old term meaning a group or collection, usually of people. The 
source is a bit more obscure, but probably the original word was "boodle," and the "ca" was 
added later in the interest of alliteration. 


"Boodle" first appeared as slang in the US around 1833, meaning a crowd or pack of people or 
things, but later in the 1800s was used to mean money, especially money either stolen or 
acquired through illegal activity. While "boodle" in the money sense is considered a likely 
descendant of the Dutch boedel, meaning "money, property,” the use of "boodle" to mean "a 
collection of things or people" may be connected to "bundle." 


So, not all the mystery surrounding "kit and caboodle" has been resolved but I certainly would 
like to have a caboodle of kittens to play with. 


~n~wnw 


TUFFETS 


"Tuffet" has three definitions: 

—a tuft or clump of vegetation 

—a footstool or low seat (pouffe or hassock) 

—an inflatable cushion as a landing area for parachuting 


Wikipedia says that a tuffet is completely covered in cloth so that no legs are visible, and is 
essentially a large hard cushion that may have an internal wooden frame to give it shape and 
rigidity. If you add wooden feet to give it stability, it becomes a footstool. If the piece is larger, 
with storage space inside it, then it becomes an ottoman. 


Tuffet and hassock and tussock are all names for "a small grassy hillock or clump of grass," in 
use since at least the 1500s. The first known use of tuffet was in 1553. Most of us probably 
learned tuffet from the 1805 nursery rhyme about Little Miss Muffet. 


There are different claims regarding the source and meaning of the nursery rhyme. Some say it 
was written by Dr Thomas Muffet (d.1604), an English physician and entomologist, regarding 
his stepdaughter, Patience. Others claim it refers to Mary, Queen of Scots (1543-87), who was 
said to have been frightened by religious reformer John Knox (1510-72). 


Considering the number of “how-to” sites and pictures of tuffets that exist on the Internet, I must 
assume that tuffet-making has become a major cottage industry. 


~n~wnw 


HAY WIRE 


"Haywire" has several meanings: 

— wire used to bind bales of hay 

— in disorder (the city is haywire because of the bus strike) 
— out of control, gone wrong, crazy 

— poorly equipped, makeshift 


To go "haywire" may have originally referred to the tendency of wire spooled under tension to 


spring into an unmanageable tangle once a piece had been removed from the spool. Anyone who 
has handled coils of wire will be familiar with its determination to twist itself into a hopeless 
tangle. 


At the beginning of the 1900s, the expression "a haywire outfit" gained popularity in the USA. It 
described companies that did slap-dash fixes for faulty machinery using such wire, rather than 
going to the expense of making long-term repairs. In 1905, The US Forestry Bureau Bulletin 
described "haywire outfit" as "a contemptuous term for loggers with poor logging equipment." 


My father used it to describe farmers who didn't take good care of their machinery and also 
soldiers with the same fault. 


The use of "haywire" to mean "awry" or "out of control" was first recorded around 1920. 
Random House Unabridged Dictionary offers this example: "He's been haywire since he got the 
bad news." 


I wouldn't be surprised if haywire is related to duct tape. 


~nwnrw 


JURY-RIGGED 


Briefly, "jury-rigged" means something was assembled or repaired quickly with the materials on 
hand. "Jerry-built" means it was cheaply built. "Jerry-rigged" is a combination of these two 
phrases and is a relatively new word, not recognized by most dictionaries. Many people consider 
it to be an incorrect version of jury-rigged, but it’s widely used in everyday speech. Although 
"jury-rigged" is rooted in the nautical world, it can refer to any makeshift rig: "He jury-rigged a 
raincoat from a garbage bag." 


On square-rigged sailing ships, a jury-rig is a replacement mast and yards (a yard is a spar to 
which a sail is attached) improvised in case of damage or loss of the original mast. 


The word "rig" is also a nautical term. As a verb, it means "to fit a ship or mast with the 
necessary elements (such as shrouds and sails)." More generally, it also means to assemble. 
Together, these words become "jury-rigged." 


The phrase "jury-rigged" has been in use since at least 1788. The use of "jury" to mean makeshift 
or temporary appeared in John Smith's extensive The General History of Virginia, New-England, 
and the Summer Isles published in 1624. 


Ships usually carried a variety of spare sails so rigging the jury mast, once erected, was mostly a 
matter of selecting the appropriate size. Although ships were observed to perform reasonably 
well under jury rig, the rig was quite a bit weaker than the original, and the ship's first priority 
was normally to steer for the nearest friendly port and get replacement masts. 


Similar phrases exist, such as: 


—On the North side of the Indiana-Kentucky state line (Ohio River), "bluegrass engineering" is 
a derogatory reference to rural (hillbilly, Kentuckian) folks keeping something working without 
proper tools or parts. 

—In New Zealand, having a "Number 8 wire mentality" means to have the ability to make or 
repair something using any materials at hand (such as standard farm fencing wire). 

—To "MacGyver" something is to rig up something in a hurry, using materials at hand, from the 
title character of the American television show of the same name, who specialized in such 
improvisational stunts. 


Here's where jerry-built differs slightly from jury-rigged: A jury-rig is a temporary solution 
created with the materials at hand. Jury-rigs can be clever, innovative, and impressive. If 
something is jerry-built, however, it's poorly constructed by definition. 


"Jerry-built" dates from the middle of the 1800s and is sometimes said to derive from the name 
of a Liverpool firm of builders (one with a reputation that has traveled, obviously) or possibly a 
contraction of Jericho (whose walls fell down, you will remember, at the blast of a trumpet). 
Neither theory has been substantiated. 


"Jerry" seems derived from the gypsy jerr or jir (i.e., jeer), the rectum, whence its application to 
diarrhea, a back door, and all that is contemptible. From the same root we have the Gaelic jerie, 
pronounced jarey, for behind, the French derriere. 


Research shows that "jury," in the form "jury-mast,” is more than 200 years older than "jerry," 
which first appeared 27 Apr 1832, in the form "Jerry Building Society." 


In modern jury-rigging, baling wire is useful. So is duct tape! A hair dryer can be used to thaw 
frozen water pipes. If you don’t have string, elastic bands can be used to secure a parcel. The list 
could go on and on. 


~n~wnw 


FLY OFF THE HANDLE 


To "fly off the handle" is to lose one's temper suddenly and unexpectedly, or: flip one's lid, throw 
a fit, have a fit, hit the roof, combust, blow up, blow one's stack, blow a fuse, go ballistic, lose 
self-control, become enraged. 


The phrase is American and first found in print in Thomas C. Haliburton's The Attaché; or, Sam 
Slick in England, 1843/4: "He flies right off the handle for nothing." 


The allusion is to an axe head flying off its handle. Imagine a woodsman chopping a tree with an 
axe, and the metal part, or head, suddenly flying off the handle. If you were standing in the 
wrong spot, you could be badly hurt. 


The phrase suggests irrationality. One who flies off the handle isn't thinking clearly and is likely 
to regret it later. Thus, the phrase has become associated with an uncontrolled, dangerous, and 


violent anger, much like the uncontrolled, dangerous, and potentially violent flying of the axe 
head. 


QUICK BITES 
Hit the nail on the head — do or say something exactly right. 
Mad enough to chew nails and spit rivets — American, 1940s. 
Sharp as a tack — mentally acute. Dates from the mid-1800s. 
Asleep at the switch — unprepared, inattentive. American railway terminology, from the time 


when railroad switches were thrown or turned by levers operated by hand, either by switch- 
tenders or brakemen. 


~~ 


24 ~ NUPPENCE 


From The Oxford English Dictionary: 
nuppence, meaning no money, nothing, zilch 
Example: 1964 Observer 20 Sept. 27 "Living on nuppence." 


Now, instead of saying, "I wouldn't give you tuppence for that!" I can say, "I'll give you 
nuppence for that!" 


BUCKSHEE 


"Buckshee" means free of charge, gift, gratuity, or small bribe. The word originated in Persian as 
the word "baksheesh," meaning a gratuity or a tip to expedite service. 


The word has been in use since the mid-1700s, widely popularized by the British army in the 
Middle Eastern and Indian territories in WWI and WWIL It refers to anything free, and has been 
used as slang in other ways, mostly relating to army use, including: a light wound; a paymaster 
(also "buckshee king"), and a greedy soldier at mealtimes. 


Men who served in WWI used the word, but it's rarely heard now. 


~n~wnw 


NOT WORTH A PLUGGED NICKEL 


To say that something is not worth a plugged nickel is to say that it's worthless, perhaps even that 
it has a negative value. 


The idiom first appeared in print in the late 1800s, although "plugged nickel," along with 
"plugged quarter" and "plugged peso," were in common use long before then. To "plug" a coin 
means to remove the center, usually a precious metal such as gold or silver, and replace the 
missing part with a cheaper metal "plug." Coins tampered with in this way are no longer legal 
tender and are thus worthless if spotted. This sort of larcenous messing with currency has been 
popular since coins first appeared millennia ago. 


Coins used to be actually worth their denominations. A nickel had 1/20th of a dollar's worth of 
nickel in it. A $25.00 gold piece held $25.00 worth of gold. No one seems to know why the 
idiom stuck to the nickel rather than the penny but since a nickel is only worth five cents 
anyway, a plugged one is particularly worthless. 


n~nwnw 


A DIME A DOZEN 
"A dime a dozen" is a term for something that is very cheap, or so plentiful as to be valueless. 


The first US dimes were produced for circulation in 1796, so the phrase was probably coined 
after that. In the 1800s, a number of different foods, such as eggs, oranges, and peaches, were 
being sold for, literally, a dime a dozen. 


The earliest that this idiom was used with the meaning of "something very common" was in the 
early 1900s. For example, from the Sandusky Register, 1937: "Smiles were a dime a dozen in the 
Yankee clubhouse." 


~n~wnw 


ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD 


The term "all that glitters is not gold" means that not everything shiny and superficially attractive 
is valuable. This can apply to people, places, or things that promise to be more than they really 
are. The phrase originated around the 1100s and may date back to Aesop. 


Shakespeare is the best-known writer to have expressed the idea that shiny doesn't necessarily 
mean precious, in The Merchant of Venice, 1596. 


By the time Shakespeare used the term, it was already called a proverb. Geoffrey Chaucer 
expressed the same idea in The House of Fame, 1380: "Hit is not al gold, that glareth." 


Panning for gold often results in finding pyrite, nicknamed "fool's gold," which reflects much 
more light than authentic gold. Gold in its raw form appears dull and does not glitter. 


~n~wnw 


BANG FOR THE BUCK 


"Bang for the buck" is an idiom meaning getting value for your money or work. The alliteration 
of "bang" and "buck" helps to make the phrase memorable. 


The first instance of the phrase found in print appears in an advertisement in Metals and Plastics 
Publications, 1940. No advertiser would use a colloquial expression unless it was understandable 
to his audience, so there are probably earlier examples yet to be found. 


The phrase originated from the slang use of the words "bang," which means "excitement" and 
"buck," which means "money." "More bang for the buck" was preceded by "more bounce to the 
ounce," an advertising slogan used to market the carbonated soft drink, Pepsi. 


The phrase "bigger bang for the buck" was used by the US Secretary of Defense, Charles Erwin 
Wilson, in 1954. He used it to describe the New Look policy of depending on nuclear weapons, 


rather than a large regular army, to keep the Soviet Union in check. Thus, its first use was quite 
literal: With "bang" referring to "firepower," it really did mean "more bombs for one's money." 


In 2001, author Matthew L. Stone wrote that the phrase "has been overused almost to the point of 
becoming meaningless." 


There's a theory that this phrase originated as a reference to prostitution. There's no truth 
whatever in that notion, apt though it may be. 


~~wnw 


BANKRUPT 


"Bankrupt" carries several meanings: a person or organization legally declared unable to pay 
outstanding debts; completely lacking in a particular quality or value; and, as a verb, to reduce 
someone to bankruptcy. Synonyms: insolvent, failed, ruined, owing money, in the red, in arrears, 
in receivership. 


In the 1500s, moneylenders and traders used to conduct their business on benches outdoors. The 
Italian word for such benches was banca—hence today's "bank." A banca rotta was a "broken 
bench." 


In his dictionary of 1755, Samuel Johnson noted the common legend that when a money-dealer 
himself became insolvent, his table was duly broken as a sign to others. Whether or not this was 
true, banca rotta, which morphed into "bankrupt" in English, was definitely used figuratively to 
mean someone who had gone out of business. The modern sense of being "broke" comes from 
that very same origin too. 


May none of us ever have to suffer the pain of a banca rotta! 


~~ 


BOONDOGGLE 


"Boondoggle" began as a braided cord worn as a neckerchief slide, hat band, or ornament by Boy 
Scouts. The word "progressed" to mean an expensive, wasteful project usually paid for with 
public money. 


In the 1920s, Robert Link, a scoutmaster for the Boy Scouts of America, apparently coined the 
word to name the braided leather cords made and worn by scouts. The word came to prominence 
when such a scout "boondoggle" was presented to the Prince of Wales at the 1929 World 
Jamboree. 


Apparently, Americans had been feeling the lack of a good word to describe unnecessary, 
wasteful, or fraudulent projects and pounced on "boondoggle" with delight. 


Some projects regarded as boondoggles may have unseen benefits that overshadow the initial 
problems. For example, the cost of building the Sydney Opera House ballooned over 1400%, but 
the building has since become an icon for the city and for Australia. The Space Shuttle vastly 
overran its initial cost estimates, but it was still able to carry out tasks unachievable by any other 
technology. 


It's a long way from hat decorations to government overspending, but in either case, 
"poondoggle" is a word that works well. 


~nwnw 


CUT A CHECK 
There are several theories about where the phrase "cut a check" originated. 


Checks first appeared in England around 1720, and in the US around 1781. Cutting a check 
refers to the cutting out of a printed check from a larger printed sheet. Perforation was not used 
in these early days of checks, nor in the printing of postage stamps. 


Another theory is represented by a Savings Institution 1985 manual recommending that the 
payee's name and also the signature be protected by pinhole perforations. Paymaster check 
writers that literally cut into the paper were a common fixture in offices in the 50s. 


Other people believe that the phrase is simply echoing similar phrases, such as "cut a deal." "Cut 
an invoice" or "cut an order" are other examples. People used to "cut a record," which did 
involve a physical groove. Today "cut" has been supplemented by "burn" and we burn a CD 
when we record digital data on it. But let's not burn a check. 


The fourth theory deals with literal cutting, such as "cutting a plate" in the graphic arts. Then 
there is "cutting a stencil," from school days, when teacher's tests and handouts were typed or 
"cut" onto a waxed stencil and run off on mimeograph machines. Remember that blurry purple 
ink? 


Or perhaps we can cut and run when the bankers decide we've cut too many checks. 


~~ 


DON'T TAKE ANY WOODEN NICKELS 


"Don't take any wooden nickels" is a bit of lighthearted folk advice—particularly meant for 
country folks heading into the big, bad city. It means, "be careful and don't get scammed." 


It's an American adage, in existence since the mid-1800s, thus preceding the actual use of 
wooden nickels as currency. Back then, some peddlers were known to mix wooden nutmeg and 
wooden cucumber seeds in with the real nutmeg and cucumber seeds. So, it's easy to see why 
honest folk needed to heed the warning about accepting wooden fakes. 


According to the Wooden Nickel Museum, the first wooden nickels didn't come around until the 
1930s. On December 5, 1931, the Citizen's Bank of Tenino failed and created a shortage of 
money. This left local merchants unable to get change without traveling about 30 miles over 
mountains in automobiles ill-suited to that purpose, on roads that were built for horses and 
mules. The average round trip was about four hours. A meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
resulted in the local newspaper printing up the first issue of wooden money in the United States. 


Several other places issued wooden money after that. In 1934 a new use for wooden nickels was 
found—advertising for civic celebrations and providing souvenirs of the celebration. These 
commemorative wooden nickels were easily broken and usually specified an expiration date. If 
you didn't redeem them before the event closed, or if you broke them, you were out of luck. 


It's doubtful that any wooden nickels existed prior to the 1900s, for one simple reason. Prior to 
1866, there was no such currency as a nickel in either Canada or the United States. There were 
half-dimes in America up until 1873 and these were made of silver. 


However, the term nickel was used for other coins before it came to mean a five-cent piece. A 
three-cent nickel was produced in 1865, composed of a copper nickel alloy. The three-cent nickel 
wasn't particularly popular, and it was discontinued in 1889. 


~~wnw 


GETTING OFF SCOT-FREE 
Getting off scot-free means getting away without paying taxes, or escaping punishment. 


The Random House Unabridged Dictionary defines "scot" as "a payment or charge." The word 
comes from skat, a Scandinavian word for tax or payment. 


As early as the 900s in England, the "scot" was a tax which all inhabitants of a town or village 
had to pay in proportion to the size of their property or the extent of their land. Some people 
avoided the "scot," however, often because their houses were built in unfavorable places such as 
hills with no water, or places prone to flooding. Such people were described as "scot-free," and 
the term has now come to describe anyone who avoids a punishment or financial penalty that 
they would normally have to serve or pay. 


The use of the phrase for escaping punishment began in the 1500s, in John Maplet's natural 
history Green Forest, 1567. 


~~ 


IN FOR A PENNY, IN FOR A POUND 


"In for a penny, in for a pound" means that if you've risked losing a penny, perhaps it's worth 
going on and risking a pound. 


The phrase may have arisen originally in the UK, where the penalties for non-payment were 
identical in severity, whether you stole a penny or a pound, a lamb or a sheep. 


Being arrested for stealing a small amount is just as bad as for a large amount, so you may as 
well steal a lot and hope to get away with it. 


The Brits have a good sense of humor, as evidenced by the following directive: 

The British Penny — European Union Directive No. 456179 
In order to bring about further integration with the single European currency, the Euro, all 
citizens of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland must be made aware that 
the phrase 'Spending a Penny' is not to be used after 31 December 2014. 

From this date onwards, the correct term will be: "Euronating”. 

It is hoped that this will be a great relief to everyone. If you have any questions, just give 
me a tinkle. 


~~wnw 


THE PENNY DROPPED 


"The penny dropped" is a casual idiom (mainly British) used to mean a person has belatedly put 
two and two together and understood something. 


The Oxford English Dictionary states that this phrase originated by way of allusion to the 
mechanism of penny-in-the-slot machines. Sometimes the coin would get stuck, and the 
customer would have to wait for the penny to drop for the machine to work. 


The OED's earliest citation of a use of the phrase with the "now I understand" meaning is from 
The Daily Mirror August 1939: "And then the penny dropped, and I saw his meaning!" 


There's a theory that the source of the phrase was that British public toilets in 1939 began 
requiring users to "spend a penny" to unlock the door to get in. There's no evidence to support 
that theory. 


~~wnw 


SPEND A PENNY 
To spend a penny means "use a public lavatory." 
The phrase refers to the use of coin-operated locks on public toilets in the UK. Such locks were 
first introduced at a public toilet outside the Royal Exchange, London, in the 1850s. The term 


itself wasn't in print until 1945, though, in H. Lewis's Strange Story. 


"Spend a penny" has now gone out of use. The writing was on the wall for this phrase in 1977, 
when the Daily Telegraph printed an article headed "2p to spend a penny.” 


However, an article published recently in The Independent, an English newspaper, says that 
National Rail charging the public to relieve themselves has brought train stations millions of 
pounds in extra income. 


That's a lot of water down the drains! 


~~ 


MONEY TALKS, BULLSHIT WALKS 


This phrase means that money will persuade people to do as you like, while cheap talk will get 
you nowhere. If someone offers you money to do something and says he will pay you later, that's 
bullshit talking. 


The saying can be traced back to G. Torriano's Italian Proverbs in the Saturday Evening Post 
(September 1903). 


The phrase has given rise to a book with the longest title I've ever seen. Money Talks Bullshit 
Walks: The Entrepreneur's Guide To Productivity And Making More Money By Eliminating 
Distractions, Time Thieves And People Who Are Full Of Shit. It's for sale on Amazon. com. 


~~wnw 


COLD HARD CASH 
Cold hard cash means money immediately available. 


The Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary lists "cold cash" as American English, and "hard 
cash" as British English. Perhaps "cold hard cash" is Canadian? 


The phrase may arise from the idea that coins are cold and hard. At least they're harder than 
paper money or instruments. 


In the cut and thrust of commerce a lot of transactions rely on the use of checks and various 
forms of credit. Where these are not favored, the phrase "cold hard cash" applies to both coins 
and notes which are immediately available, or ready, as a form of payment. 


~~wnw 


FACE VALUE 


Face value is the value of a coin, stamp, or paper money, as printed on the item itself. The face 
value is usually the legal value, but may have no relationship to market value. For example, 
some shares, coins, and stamps may be traded at prices far above, or far below, their face value. 


Taking someone at face value is assuming that another person's suggestion, offer, or proposal is 
sincere, rather than a bargaining ploy. "Face value" can refer to the apparent value of ideas, such 
as a concept or plan, before the concept or plan has been tested. 


"Face value" also refers to the price printed on a ticket to a sporting event, concert, or other 
event. In many jurisdictions, re-selling tickets for more than face value is called "ticket scalping" 
and is illegal. 


There's never any doubt about the face value of cold, hard cash. 


~~wnw 


ONE-ARMED BANDIT 


A one-armed bandit is a casino gambling machine with three or more reels which spin when a 
button is pushed, otherwise generally called a slot machine (because of the slots where coins are 
inserted). Slot machines are the most popular gambling method in casinos. 


Slot machines are known as "one-armed bandits" because they were originally operated by a 
lever on the side of the machine rather than a button on the front panel, and because of their 
ability to leave the gamer without a nickel to his name. Many modern machines are still 
equipped with a legacy lever in addition to the button. 


The first gambling machine was developed in 1891, and makers have been improving on them 
ever since. The first prizes were free beers and cigars. Now the denominations run from penny 
slots to $100 or more. 


~n~wnw 


PASSING THE BUCK 
Passing the buck means to shift responsibility or blame to somebody else. 


The expression may have originated from poker, in which a marker (for example, a knife with a 
buck horn handle during frontier days) was used to indicate the person whose turn it was to deal. 
If the player did not wish to deal, he could pass the responsibility by passing the "buck," as the 
marker came to be called, to the next player. 


Silver dollars were later used as markers, and this is probably the origin of the use of "buck" as a 
slang term for dollar. 


The best-known use of "buck" in this context is "the buck stops here," which was the promise 
made by US president Harry S. Truman, and which he kept prominent in his own and his 
electors' minds by putting it on a sign on his desk. 


~~wnw 


EVEN-STEVEN 


"Even-steven" means basically the same thing as "even" — having no balance of debt on either 
side; having an equal chance; tied. 


Rhyming slang serves to emphasize the meaning. For example, saying "even-steven" may cause 
the listener to focus more on fairness than if the speaker just said, "Are we even?" The use of 
rhyme also lightens the communication, because it's a more playful description. 


The phrase has been around since at least the mid-1800s. Some say the phrase became more 
popular in the 1960s after a New Zealand racehorse called Even Stevens won several prominent 


races. 


I haven't often heard it used. Maybe because I don't bet on horse races. 


~~wnw 


25 ~ STITCHING 


A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE 


"A stitch in time saves nine" is a typical English proverb promoting thrift. Such proverbs frown 
on putting things off. A similar one is "the early bird catches the worm." 


The phrase makes sense, of course. Sewing up a small tear in a piece of clothing saves the need 
for more stitching later, when the hole has become that much larger. 


The "stitch in time" notion has been part of the English language for a very long time and is first 
recorded in Thomas Fuller's Gnomologia, Adagies and Proverbs, Wise Sentences and Witty 
Sayings, Ancient and Modern, Foreign and British, 1732. 


Why stitches and why nines? If you drop a stitch in knitting, sewing or needlepoint, and don't fix 
it immediately, you'll have to redo your work. As for the "nine," it almost rhymes with "time," 


which may make the phrase easier to remember. 


A stitch in time might only save three or six stitches later. Or it might save more, like eighteen or 
twenty-seven. A mathematician could have fun with this idea. 


IN STITCHES 
If you're in stitches, you're laughing uproariously or uncontrollably. 
"Stitches" refers to a common physical ailment, a side stitch, which can occur during intense 
physical exertion. Side stitches hurt, like being pricked with a needle. Therefore, the phrase is 


using exaggeration for dramatic or comic effect. 


The first written record of the expression is in William Shakespeare's play Twelfth Night, circa 
1601. It's one of many expressions in Shakespeare's work that means the same in the present day. 


As laughter involves the lungs and diaphragm, it is certainly possible to get side stitches from 
prolonged laughter. 


A KICK IN THE PANTS 


The negative meaning for "a kick in the pants" is punishment or criticism or other bad treatment, 
and goes back to the 1600s. 


The positive meaning of "a kick in the pants" is excitement or pleasure. You get a "kick" (sharp 


stimulation) from strong liquor, which can be a "thrill." Think of the song, "I get a kick out of 
you." This meaning appears from the 1800s on. 


Both positive and negative versions of "a kick in the pants" advocate strong action. For example, 
if a coach knows his team needs inspiration and encouragement, he'll say they need "a kick in the 
pants." On the negative side, somebody might say the neighbor's kid is an undisciplined brat and 
needs a good, swift "kick in the pants" to straighten him out. 


I think I'll just keep on sitting down. 


~n~wnw 


BY THE SEAT OF YOUR PANTS 


If you're operating by the seat of your pants, it means you're using experience and intuition, with 
perhaps a generous helping of sheer luck. You're using your own initiative and perceptions rather 
than a pre-determined plan or mechanical aids. 


This is early aviation parlance and means flying without the use of instruments, radio, or other 
such luxuries. In the early days of flight, pilots had to rely on their own judgment and their innate 
sense of balance to detect changes in movements of the plane, which were transferred to their 
bodies by the contact with the seat. The term emerged in the 1930s. 


The term applies to writers, too. Those who don't plot before they write are called pantsers. 


~~wnw 


DRESSED TO THE NINES 


"To the nines" is an idiom meaning "to perfection" or "to the highest degree," found in writing in 
the 1700s. Thus, "dressed to the nines" means to dress smartly or flamboyantly. 


One theory has it that tailors used nine yards of material to make a suit. But, however many 
yards of material might be used, that says nothing about perfection, or the lack of it. Another 
says it's related to the British 99th Wiltshire Regiment, known as The Nines, which was 
renowned for its smart appearance. 


A different theory attributes the phrase to a three-masted sailing ship, each mast having three 
"yards," or spars. Under full sail, the ship would be using nine sails. There is no evidence 
whatever that the theory is true. 


We seem always to have been fascinated by the number nine itself. Cats have nine lives, and 
Hell has, so it is said, nine levels. Classical mythology gives us the Nine Muses of Arts and 
Learning: Clio, Thalia, Erato, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, Calliope, Terpsichore, Urania, and 
Melpomene. In Norse cosmology, the great tree Yggdrasil unites nine worlds. 


Nine is also three times three, a symmetry long used in magic and numerology. Nine is, of 
course, the closest you can get to ten, the "highest degree" in many contexts. So, if someone says 
that you're dressed to the nines, you've flown as close to the white-hot pinnacle of fashion as it's 
advisable to get. 


If "to the nines" means "to perfection," we could equally well "dance to the nines" or "cook to 
the nines." 


~~~ 


KNICKERS IN A KNOT 


People tell you not to get your knickers in a knot when you're getting angry or upset about 
something they don't think is important. 


The original phrase, "Knickers in a twist," is British. The Oxford English Dictionary's definition 
of knickers is: "A short-legged, loose-fitting pair of pants worn by women and children as an 
undergarment. In extended use, the shorts worn by boxers, footballers, etc." 


The phrase first appeared in the U.K. in 1967. In Australia, it became "knickers in a knot." In 
North America, we sometimes hear the expression as "Don't get your panties in a bunch." 


~~ 


STRAIGHT LACED 


The original phrase was spelled "strait laced" and meant constricted or narrow, or more 
specifically, wearing a bodice or corsets tightly laced. Today it is spelled "straight laced" and 
means excessively rigid in behavior, morals, or moral judgement. 


The usage of "strait" to mean "tight" goes back to the 1200s, and is still used in expressions like 
"strait and narrow," "dire straits," and "strait-jacket." 


These days we know "strait" mainly as a narrow stretch of navigable seaway, as in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Its other current meaning refers to difficulty, distress, or need, but usually appears only 
in the fixed phrase "dire straits." 


The expression "Strait-laced" is found first in print in a Middle English text — John Lydgate's 
My Fayr Lady, circa 1430. In the 1500s, "strait-laced" began to be used figuratively to refer to 
people who were rigid in their beliefs and thinking. 


In the 1800s and 1900s, fashion dictated that women of quality wear exceptionally tightly laced 
corsets to emphasize their hourglass figures. The impression that we now have of the prim and 
formal Victorian upper classes ladies is that they were strait-laced in more ways than one. 


~~wnw 


26 ~ SLEEP 


Morpheus was the shape-shifting Greek god of sleep and dreams, so if you are "in the arms of 
Morpheus," you're asleep and perhaps dreaming. 


It's an old phrase, apparently going back to the 1700s, when Greek mythology was being studied 
rather more than is the case today. 


Morpheus inspired both the word "metamorphosis" and the name of the sleep-inducing drug, 
"morphine." 


SLEEP LIKE A LOG 


Once you've hit the sack, you may sleep like a log, which means to sleep heavily and long, 
without tossing and turning. 


One source says the phrase dates to 1883 and comes from the classic tale Treasure Island, which 
contains this sentence: "I slept like a log of wood." 


Another cites Aesop's fable, The Frogs Who Desired a King (circa 600 BCE), in which a group 
of frogs called on the god Zeus to send them a king. He threw down a log, which fell with a loud 
splash and terrified them. When they saw the log was no longer moving, all sat on it and made 
fun of their king. The frogs made a second request for a king and were sent a water snake (or a 
stork) that began eating them. Once more the frogs appealed to Zeus, but he replied that this time 
they must face the consequences of their request. 


Logs are heavy and are not easily moved. So are stones, and we could say "sleep like a stone." A 
traditional good-night wish was "sleep like old logs and get up like young horses," which has 
obviously been around for a few years. 


Another similar phrase, "sleep like a top," dates from at least 1693, when it appeared in William 
Congreve's The Old Batchelour. Tops were popular toys once. The British Museum has on 
display tops from Egypt dating from around 1250 BCE. And the reason for tops being related to 
sleep? A quickly spinning top looks immobile or "asleep." 


I've tried spinning a top, but that "asleep" look doesn't last for more than say a tenth of a second! 
SLEEP TIGHT 


This phrase is a wish to sleep well. You often hear it as part of the rhyme: "good night, sleep 
tight, don't let the bedbugs bite." 


Here is one common theory about the source of the phrase. An early bed had ropes tied across 
the wooden frame in a crisscross pattern. A straw mattress was then put on top of the ropes. Over 
time the ropes stretched, causing the bed to sag. The owner would then tighten the ropes. 


However, according to another source, "sleep tight" is a comparatively modern expression. The 
earliest citation to be found is from 1866. Susan Bradford Eppes used the phrase in her diary, 
Through Some Eventful Years. 


The OED lists no other citation until 1933. Rope-strung beds were long out of date by this time, 
so it's unlikely they gave rise to the "sleep tight" phrase. 


The word "tightly" used to mean "soundly, properly, well." An earlier phrase, "tight asleep," 
derives from this meaning. 


~~ 


BETWEEN YOU, ME AND THE BEDPOST 


This phrase means a secret, something that only the speaker, the listener (and the bedpost, which 
can't talk) should know. The earliest mention of it comes from the 1832 novel Eugene Aram by 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton (of "it was a dark and stormy night" fame). 


Posts, of whatever kind (fencepost, doorpost, lamppost) have long been used as metaphors for 
deafness and unresponsiveness. For example: "as deaf as a post." Today we say, "dumb as a 
post." 


~~wnw 


GET UP ON THE WRONG SIDE OF THE BED 


Getting out of the wrong side of the bed can leave you in a cranky mood. (My own bed 
sometimes has two wrong sides.) Similar expressions are: the wrong side of the tracks, the wrong 
side of the law, and on the wrong side of forty (or almost any age). 


These expressions date back to ancient Rome, where it was believed that walking into a house 
left foot first or putting on your left shoe first resulted in bad luck. The supposedly sinister nature 
of the left is reflected in many English superstitions and expressions. 


~~wnw 


GO TO THE MATTRESSES 


"Go to the mattresses" means to prepare for battle or adopt a warlike stance. People who saw The 
Godfather may remember Sonny saying, "You give 'em one message: I want Sollozzo. If not, it's 
all-out war: we go to the mattresses." 


The phrase apparently originated in 1530 when a soldier delegated to defend the city of Florence 
(Italy) hung mattresses on the outside of the tower to minimize damage from cannon fire. It is 
also said that in times of war or siege, Italian families would vacate their homes and rent 
apartments in safer areas. In order to protect themselves they would hire soldiers to sleep in 
shifts on the floor. On mattresses, presumably. 


~~ 


HIT THE SACK 
"Hit the sack" is a slang way of saying your body will hit the bed when you lie down. 


During World War II, American soldiers started referring to their sleeping bags as "sacks." "Hit 
the sack" replaced the earlier expression "hit the hay." Why hay? Early mattresses were just large 
sacks stuffed with something soft, like feathers or hay. Before people lay down to sleep, they 
pounded on the sack till the straw or hay was evenly spread. Hence the expression "hit the hay." 


~n~wnw 


27 ~ BADDIES 


ON THE LAM 


"On the lam" means hasty departure, and was common in thieves' slang before the 1900s. It often 
refers to fugitives. 


It might have originated from the first syllable of "lambaste," which was used in British student 
slang for "beat" since the 1590s. If so, it would give the word the same sense as the slang 
expression "beat it." 


Another theory proposes that the term arose in 1682 when a group of Quakers were going to be 
arrested before they could flee to America. They left in the middle of the night and boarded their 
ship at a different port. The ship's name was The Lamb, a part of William Penn's flotilla. 


"On the lam" is often associated with American gangsters during the 1950s and another 
suggested source is the name Herman Lamm. Herman K. Lamm was a German-born bank robber 
who lived between 1890 and 1930. He is considered to be the father of modern-day bank- 
robbing. 


The father of bank-robbing? So why isn't there a day named after him? 


nw 


BEYOND THE PALE 


"Beyond the pale" means outside the bounds of morality, the law, acceptable behavior, and good 
judgement. 


"Pale," as a noun, is an old term for a pointed piece of wood driven into the ground, usually one 
of many, forming a fence, or barrier. It has also been used to mean "territory under an authority's 
jurisdiction." The word is from the same Latin source as pole, impale, paling, and palisade. 


The phrase dates back to the 1300s and, by the end of that century, "pale" had taken on various 
figurative senses — a defense, a safeguard, a barrier, an enclosure, or a limit beyond which it 
was not permissible to go. 


In particular, the term was used to describe various defended enclosures of territory inside other 
countries. For example, the English pale in France in the 1300s was the territory of Calais, the 
last English possession in that country. The best-known example is the Russian Pale which, 
between 1791 and the Revolution of 1917, were specified provinces and districts within which 
Russian Jews were required to live. 


Another famous one is the Pale in Ireland, the part of the country which England directly 
controlled — an area of several counties centered on Dublin. The first mention of the Irish Pale 


is in a document of 1446. There was never, of course, a literal fence around it. 


To travel outside that boundary, beyond the pale, was to leave behind all the rules and 
institutions of English society, which the English immodestly considered synonymous with 
civilization itself. 


The boundary of the Ashdown Forest (a royal hunting forest) was also known as the Pale, 
consisting of a paled fence and a ditch inside, to allow deer to jump in, but not back out. 


To say that something is beyond the pale is often merely a matter of opinion. One person's 
"beyond" may be another person's "within." 


~~ 


BLACKMAIL 


Blackmail is, in some areas, a criminal offence, involving threats to reveal true or false 
information about another unless a demand is met. Essentially, it's extortion. It can also mean 
threats of physical harm. 


However, before 1774, it meant "protection money,” an amount paid to safeguard tangible items, 
such as houses, cattle, and one's physical person. 


"Blackmail" entered the language in 1530, when it described the practice among English farmers 
living along the border to give money or goods to Scottish brigands to protect themselves and 
their property from pillage. 


On the other side of the border, Scottish farmers in the 1500s paid their rent, or "mail," to 
English absentee landlords in the form of silver money, or "black mail," in the form of livestock 
or produce. The term "black mail" took on a bad connotation only when greedy landlords forced 
cashless tenants to pay much more in goods than they would have paid in silver. Later, when 
freebooters along the border demanded payment for free passage and "protection," the poor 
farmers called this illegal extortion "black mail," too. 


The "mail" part of this word has nothing to do with the post office. It derives from Middle 
English "male," meaning rent, tribute, or an agreement. "Black" comes from our habit of 
associating that color with evil or underhanded doings (black market, black-hearted, blacklist, 
black arts, black magic). 


Although the word "blackmail" has only been in use since the 1500s, I suspect the practice has 
been going on since humans owned property, whether the property was merely a superior stone 
knife or a particularly succulent kill. 


~wnw 


SHANGHAI 


"Shanghaiing" refers to the practice of kidnapping people to serve as sailors and forcing them by 
trickery, intimidation, or violence. Those engaged in this form of kidnapping were known as 
"crimps." The most straightforward method for a "crimp" to shanghai a sailor was to knock him 
out, forge his signature on the ship's articles, and then pick up his "blood money" from the ship's 
captain. Until 1915, unfree labor was widely used aboard American merchant ships. The related 
term "press gang" refers specifically to impressment practices in Great Britain's Royal Navy. 


Nowadays, the term is more commonly used to refer to situations where you have been subjected 
to trickery or deceit or false information to make you accept a situation. It's only much later that 
you discover you were cheated. 


The verb "to shanghai" joined the lexicon in the 1850s. A theory of its origin is the Chinese city 
of Shanghai, one of the world's great seaports and a common destination of the ships with 
abducted crew. 


~~ 


HOOKWINK 


"Hoodwink" means to deceive or to fool someone, but the meaning is not apparent from the 
word's roots. It arose in the mid 1500s, originally in the sense "to blindfold," from the noun 
"hood" and an obsolete sense of wink, "close the eyes." 


Both roots mean "to blind." The "hood" refers to a head covering and, while "wink" today means 
to close one eye, it originally meant to close both. The verb, in a literal sense of "to cover the 
eyes," or "to blindfold," dates to 1562. 


The Masonic Dictionary explains that hood comes from Old German. The combination of 
"hood" and "wink" described a headdress which covered the head and closed the eyes. It came 
from the ancient sport of falconry where the trained bird of prey wears a "hoodwink" until the 
falconer wants to let it fly after prey. 


n~~wnw 


HUNG OUT TO DRY 


"Hung out to dry" has several meanings. A person has been defeated or punished, or abandoned 
to danger, or refused help and support, or been gotten into trouble in a way that makes them take 
the blame for a bad situation. This latter meaning can also be phrased as "carrying the can" or 
"holding the bag" or being a "sacrificial goat." 


It appears to have arisen in the mid-1900s America, and describes something that often happens 
in politics, although the two probable sources are much older. 


For hundreds of thousands of years, humans have been killing animals and hanging them up so 
the blood can drain, and for ease in skinning and gutting. 


The other source may be the practice of hanging wet laundry on a clothesline, where it may be 
rained on, or snowed on, or get covered in dust or pine needles. 


If you are hung out to dry, it implies that your question is unresolved or you're in a state of 
suspense. To get the full visual impact, think of "twisting slowly in the wind," being utterly 
helpless because you're firmly fastened to an exposed line. 


Where I grew up, we hung clothes out to "dry" in the sunlight, even when the temperature was 
far below freezing. Some of the moisture did evaporate and the clothes smelled fresh though the 
drying had to finish indoors. But can you imagine trying to fold a frozen king-size sheet so that it 
will fit in through the back door? 


~~ 


SHORT SHRIFT 
If you give something short shrift, you're dealing with it quickly. 


In its original form, "short shrift" referred to a brief period of penance granted to a person 
condemned to death so he or she could be forgiven for immorality before being executed. The 
modern sense of the word is to give someone very little attention, either because you're not 
interested or because you're annoyed. 


Naturally, it was Shakespeare who was first to use it, in Richard III, in 1594. It doesn't appear 
again in print until 1814, in Scott's Lord of the Isles. In North America, the first citation is from 
the Adams Sentinel, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in August 1841: "The negroes were to be tried on 
Wednesday, and it was believed that a short shrift and a speedy doom would be awarded to the 
guilty." 


~~ 


28 ~ SNICKERDOODLES 


Snickerdoodles — a version of sugar cookie. They taste good to the tongue, just as some words 
please the mind. 


Awfulize — to imagine an event as horrific and terrible, thus feeding negative emotions like 
anger, anxiety, and depression, which impede coping abilities. 


Fisking — A point-by-point refutation of a blog entry or news story. A really stylish fisking is 
witty, logical, sarcastic, and ruthlessly factual, pointing out flawed research, unfounded 
assertions, and logical fallacies. Named after Robert Fisk, a British journalist who was a frequent 
(and deserving) early target of such treatment. 


Get (the hell) out of Dodge — to leave hastily, sometimes to escape a difficult or dangerous 
situation. The phrase was made famous by the TV show Gunsmoke, set in the city of Dodge City, 
Kansas, in which villains were often commanded to "get the hell out of Dodge." 

Give the gears — Harass, pester, or tease (Canadian) 


Kickass — forceful, aggressive, impressive, cool, great, exciting, awesome 


A day late and a dollar short — too little too late (1939) 


SELFIE 


The Oxford English Dictionary announced "selfie" as "word of the year" in November 2013. It 
means a photograph that one has taken of oneself, typically with a smartphone or webcam and 
uploaded to a social media website. At the end of 2012, Time magazine said "selfie" was one of 
the "top 10 buzzwords" of that year. 


The word may be new, but the action is nearly as old as the camera. Robert Cornelius, a pioneer 
in photography, made a daguerreotype of himself in 1839. Because the process was slow, he was 
able to uncover the lens, run into the shot for a minute or more, and then replace the lens cap. 


However, the earliest use of the word "selfie" was in 2002, when it appeared in an Australian 
internet forum. Since then, many millions of self-portraits have been posted online. 


SPAGHETTI LOGIC 


Spaghetti logic is a scornful term for source code that has a complex control structure. The 
program flow is conceptually like a bowl of spaghetti, twisted and tangled. 


Then there's ravioli code, which is a type of computer program structure characterized by very 
small and loosely coupled software components, much like ravioli, the small pasta pouches 
containing cheese, meat, or vegetables. While generally desirable, this structure can bloat call 
stacks and make navigation for maintenance purposes more difficult. 


We could have anticipated there'd also be a lasagna code. This is a program structure consisting 
of several well-defined and separable layers, where each layer of code accesses services in the 
layers below through concise interfaces. 


And, finally, a big ball of mud is a piece of software with no perceivable architecture at all. 


It had to be computer programmers who coined these descriptions. And it's a good bet they were 
hungry at the time. Except perhaps, for the big ball of mud. Mud pie, perhaps? 


~w~nw 


COST AN ARM AND A LEG 


If something costs you an arm and a leg, you're paying a large, usually exorbitant, even 
ridiculous amount of money. 


This American phrase was coined after World War II. The earliest print version is found in the 
Long Beach Independent in 1949: "Food Editor Beulah Karney has more than 10 ideas for the 
homemaker who wants to say, ‘Merry Christmas’ and not have it cost her an arm and a leg." 


The phrase may have come from the fact that many servicemen lost an arm or a leg in WWII, a 
high price for survival. 


Another explanation is that the expression derived from two earlier phrases: "I would give my 
right arm for..." and "[Even] if it takes a leg," which were both coined in the 1800s. 


~~ 


BOGOSITY 


"Bogosity" is not listed in the Unabridged Random House Dictionary which usually serves as 
my final authority, so I looked online. 


The Urban Dictionary says it's the noun form of the adjective bogus and means a collection of 
unsubstantiated or untrue assertions. 


The Online Slang Dictionary says that "bogosity" is measured in bogons, using a bogometer. 
"The bogosity level of his story about what he was doing all weekend is pretty high." 


~~ 


GET-GO 
"Get-go" means from the beginning. 


It's generally agreed that this phrase came from American Black English during the middle 
1960s. It's been popular in sports journalism, perhaps because of its catchy alliteration, but also 
because it's informal and conversational. 


The earliest record of the phrase is from 1966, when it appeared in a story by Toni Cade 
Bambera, a writer, civil rights activist, and teacher, whose fiction is set in both the rural South 
and the urban North. How long the phrase may have been used in speech before 1966 is 
impossible to say. 


The phrase may be derived from the older phrase "from the word go." This expression first 
appears in the N.A.R.D. Journal (1917): "It is a straight, out-and-out business proposition from 
the word 'go'; and if druggists will handle it as such, they will have results." The word "go" here 
is an indication that it's the signal to begin a race. 


"From the word go" originated in 1800s America. Davy Crockett used it in The Life and 
Adventures of Colonel David Crockett of West Tennessee (1833): "I was plaguy well pleased 
with her from the word go." 


Some people say that "get-go" is now a cliché, but so are most such phrases. And I liked the 
article I read about playing with the language, which said, "Yeah, that one has been around from 
the gecko." 


~n~wnw 


SAPIOSEXUAL 


"Sapiosexual" does not appear in my 2004 Random House Unabridged Dictionary. But sources 
on the Net define it as, "One who finds intelligence the most sexually attractive feature." The 
definitions and opinions I found were not exactly flattering about the word. 


—"It means to be sexually attracted to intelligence above other qualities. In reality, it's just a 
pretentious attempt at making yourself sound intellectual." 


—"A shibboleth used by poseurs attracted to the appearance of intelligence rather than actual 
intelligence." 


—"People genuinely attracted to intelligence know that the word ‘intelligence’ is derived from 
the Latin intelligere; that the Latin participle for wisdom is sapiens, not sapio; and that the Latin 
sapio means something that tastes good." 


—"A person who likes writers is not a scribosexual, a person who likes lawyers is not a 
jurosexual, and a person who loudly proclaims that they only date smart people might be 


dangerously full of themselves, but they're not a sapiosexual."” 


Metrosexual is not in my dictionary either, but defined on the Net as a young, urban, 
heterosexual male with liberal political views, an interest in fashion, and a refined sense of taste. 


Technosexual, on the other hand, is an individual who has a strong aesthetic sense and a love of 
gadgets. Or a person who is so deeply enthralled with technology they discuss it with a level of 
passion that most people reserve for sex. Not always a geek or a nerd, but generally someone 
who has the latest and greatest everything. 


Companies have tried to promote the concepts of the metrosexual and technosexual in order to 
sell products. Calvin Klein went as far as trademarking the term "technosexual" in 2005. 


It all sounds a bit complicated to me. I'm sexually attracted only to somebody who will make me, 
on demand, bell pepper and Havarti cheese sandwiches on whole wheat bread. 


~~ 


29 ~ AT THE OFFICE 


BURNING THE CANDLE AT BOTH ENDS 


If you're burning the candle at both ends, you're living at a hectic pace, which could have adverse 
effects on your health. "Burning the midnight oil" is another way of saying the same thing. 


In 1700s England, the phrase described literally burning a candle at both ends. Candles were 
valuable and lighting both ends at once implied reckless waste. From a practical aspect, candles 
may only be lit at both ends when held horizontally, which would cause them to drip all over 
everything and burn out quickly. 


In the Dictionarium Britannicum, 1730, the phrase was given a figurative interpretation and the 
"both ends" meant a husband and wife: "The Candle burns at both Ends. Said when Husband and 
Wife are both Spendthrifts." 


~nwnw 


CARBON COPY 


In the past, a "carbon copy" was the bottom copy of a document created when carbon paper was 
placed between the original and a second sheet for typing or writing a document. Today, the 
abbreviations "cc" (carbon copy) or "bcc" (blind carbon copy) used in email refer to sending 
copies of an electronic message to recipients in addition to the addressee. 


The first example of the use of "carbon copy" appears to be in the Burlington Hawk-Eye, May 
1878, reprinted from the Chicago Post: "My own plan was to use the Wedgewood carbon copy- 
book, jotting down scrap notes whenever opportunity offered." 


The term was used by Robert Heinlein in Stranger in a Strange Land: "...and you want to turn 
him into a carbon copy of every fourth-rate conformist in this frightened land!" 


"Carbon copy" is often used metaphorically to refer simply to an exact copy. It's also applied 
disparagingly to a person who has no personality and tries to emulate yours. 


It's still common for a business letter to include, at the end, a list of names preceded by the 
abbreviation "CC," indicating that the named persons are to receive copies of the letter, even 
though carbon paper is no longer used to make the copies. 


CHAIRMAN 


A "chairman" is the presiding officer of a meeting or committee, or the administrative officer of 
a college department. A chairman is also the carrier of a sedan chair. 


In this compound word, "chair" is a reference to a seat or position of authority and "man" is a 
reference to the person who occupies it. The word is first found in print in 1654 when it appears 
in John Trapp's Commentary of the Book of Job. 


In the 1650s, the word meant "occupier of a chair of authority." In 1730, it meant "member of a 
corporate body chosen to preside at meetings." "Chairwoman" in this sense was first attested in 
1752; "chairperson" in 1971. 


The shorter form "chair" also dates back to the 1600s, meaning the person in charge of a 
meeting. While this use of "chair" became common in the internal workings of organizations in 
the 1970s, "chair" became newly popular as a way to avoid using the gender-specific "chairman" 
without resorting to the stilted "chairperson" (which also appeared in the 1970s). 


If the "chairman" works in an office, he isn't going to be carrying a sedan chair. 


~~ 


IRONCLAD CONTRACT 


When "ironclad contract" originated, it was meant literally. An ironclad battleship was covered 
in iron and, when first built, was probably impervious to attack. Similarly, an "ironclad" contract 
is unbreakable. Should you be arrested on "ironclad" charges, the iron gates of prison will clang 
shut behind you. 


But, though bullets may not penetrate an ironclad ship, rust will. Iron may not be breakable, but a 
combination of air and water will disintegrate it, molecule by molecule. So, what does this do to 
an ironclad contract? 


~w~wnw 


DONE AND DUSTED 


If an activity, event, or deal is "done and dusted," it has been completed successfully and nothing 
remains to be done. 


There are many suggestions as to the source, but the following one is the most likely and the 
most interesting. In the past, before blotting paper was created, documents were signed using 
pens dipped in ink. Drying time could be considerable because the application of the ink varied 
so much. To speed things up, an absorbent dust was sprinkled on the fresh writing, left 
momentarily, and then tipped off the sheet. Now, with the ink dry and unlikely to smear, the 
document could be rolled or folded, and carried away. Thus, a deal was considered finalized 
when it was "done and dusted.” 


An alternative phrase, with exactly the same meaning, is "home and dry" (British) or "home free" 
(American). Some sources trace both phrases back to the late 1800s. 


"Dry" refers to being safe from the elements, such as stormy weather, and thus is particularly 
relevant to the Wet Coast, the rainforest of western North America. 


~~ 


BACK TO THE DRAWING BOARD 


When you go "back to the drawing board," you restart a project after an initial attempt has failed. 
The phrase "drawing board" refers to the workspace of an architect or draftsman, upon which 
many designs, blueprints and similar plans are created. 


This phrase wasn't used extensively until after World War II. It became popular and began 
appearing in US newspapers by 1947. It was well-enough known by 1966 for it to be used as a 
title for an episode in the Get Smart TV series, and has also been used as the title of several 
books. 


The phrase originated as the caption to a cartoon by Peter Arno for the New Yorker magazine, in 
1941. The cartoon shows various military men and ground crew racing toward a crashed plane, 
and a designer, with a roll of plans under his arm, walking away saying, "Well, back to the old 
drawing board." 


Another version is "back to square one," which may have come from a board game or street 
game where an unlucky throw of dice sends the player back to the beginning of the course. 
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BIGWIG 


A "bigwig" is an important person, someone of a high status. The word is often applied to 
chairmen, or CEOs and the like. The OED says this is because "of the large wigs formerly worn 
by men of distinction or importance." 


The term "bigwig" was first recorded in 1703 in a weekly journal called English Spy. The next 
time in print was in G. Selwyn's 1781 Letters in 15th Rep. Hist. MSS. Commission: "A new point 
of discussion for the lawyers, for our big wigs, for their Lordships." 


This emphasizes the use of the term in relation to the British judiciary, who then wore wigs in 
court. And still do. 


The word "wig," for the hairpiece, was first recorded in the 1600s as a short form of "periwig," 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary. "Periwig" and "peruke" came into English in the 
1500s as words describing a hair piece, and both were derived from a Middle French word 
spelled perrucque or perruque. 


According to one source, the fashion for wigs was begun by the Bourbon kings of France. Louis 


XIII (1601 - 1643) went bald early in life and began wearing a wig. Ostentation was the order of 
the day and over time the wigs became bigger, often so absurdly large that they needed 
scaffolding. During the reign of Louis XIV, The Sun King, wigs were virtually obligatory for all 
European nobility and "persons of quality." 


Wigs were expensive to purchase and to keep in condition and thus remained the preserve of the 
powerful and wealthy. The fad grew to the point where it became fashionable for people to shave 
their heads and replace their hair with wigs; in this way they could sport a style they might not be 
able to naturally grow. It was seen as a triumph of man's ingenuity over nature. 


This fad faded away quickly with the advent of the top hat. However, it lives on in the large 
ceremonial wigs seen in the British courts. 


These days, if wigs were still "in," they'd probably be streaked red or green or blue. 


~~ 


GRASS WIDOW 


A "grass widow" is a woman whose husband is away often or for a prolonged period. The phrase 
is usually applied to those parted from their husbands by golf (played on grass) or similar 
obsessional activities, including spending all their waking hours in the office. It's long been used 
for "a woman who is separated, divorced, or lives apart from her husband," perhaps because her 
husband is still above the grass rather than under it. 


The phrase has been around for about 500 years, but one thing hasn't changed. The phrase has 
never meant an actual widow—that is, a woman whose husband is dead. 


The phrase is first found written by Sir Thomas More in his Dialogue of 1529. At that time, it 
meant a discarded mistress, especially one who had borne a child out of wedlock. There's a 
theory that ties this original meaning to illicit cavorting in the grass as opposed to the feather- 
filled matrimonial bed, but there's no solid evidence for that. 


There is also a theory that has British officers in India sending their wives to the mountains 
(presumably where grass grew) to escape the brutal heat of the Indian summers, but there's 
nothing to back up this idea, either. 


In fact, the entire term "grass widow" may have come down to us from Germanic languages. The 
OED notes comparable words with the same meaning in Middle Low German, Dutch, Swedish, 
and Danish. 


The current usage, the OED suggests, may have been influenced by the 1500s expression "turned 
out to grass," in the figurative sense of being on vacation or freed from one's duties. 


~~~ 


LOOPHOLE 


Loophole has several definitions: 

—an arrow slit in a castle wall, a narrow vertical window to shoot from 

—a technicality that allows escape from a contract or commitment 

—a method of escape, especially an ambiguity or exception in a rule 

—an ambiguity or inadequacy in a system, which can be used to circumvent it 


In the 1300s, an English castle would have had several "loupes," small gaps or holes in the 
fortified walls for keeping watch, for archers to shoot through, or to let light into a chamber. 
Later, the word was applied only to arrow-slits. 


The earliest published reference in the Oxford English Dictionary is from William Langland's 
narrative poem Piers Plowman, written in the second half of the 1300s. 


The word "loupe" may have come from a Middle Dutch word, /upen, meaning to lie in wait, or 
to watch. The word eventually evolved from "loupe" to "loophole." 


In the 1600s, "loophole" began to be used figuratively for a "means of escape" and by 1700 for 
an ambiguity or inadequacy that allowed somebody to evade the provisions of laws and rules. 


Today, loopholes are searched for and used strategically in a variety of circumstances, including 
elections, politics, taxes, the criminal justice system, or in breaches of security. It's also used by 
businesses seeking more profit. 
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A PIECE OF WORK 


"A piece of work" has changed its meaning over the years. In 1473, according to the Oxford 
English Dictionary, it simply meant a product. By 1533, it was being used to mean a difficult 
undertaking or task. Shakespeare used it in Hamlet (1604): "What a piece of work is a man, how 
noble in reason, how infinite in faculties, in form and moving how express and admirable, in 
action how like an angel, in apprehension how like a god!" 


The expression was first used in a derogatory way in 1713. The first published reference is from 
the manuscripts of the Duke of Portland: "I believe your Lordship will have nothing to do with 
him, he being a whidling, dangerous, piece of work and not to be trusted." 


Nowadays, the phrase most often means someone who is difficult to get along with. Such people 
often have strong personalities and may also have seriously unpleasant character flaws. 


But, in print, "piece of work" is usually used in the more standard sense of "a product of work" 
or a work of art or literature. 


~~wnw 


30 ~ STRAYS 


Animal strays often don't fit anywhere. These phrases are strays because they don't fit in any of 
the first 29 chapters. Rope 'em in if you can! 


WHIPPERSNAPPER 


A "whippersnapper" is a young, insignificant, and inexperienced person considered to be 
presumptuous, impertinent, or overconfident. 


The word comes originally from idle young men in the habit of hanging around and snapping 
whips to pass the time. In the 1500s, they were literally called "Whip snappers." Then, in the 
1600s, this phrase became "snipper snappers." Around the time that "whippersnapper" came into 
use, the word "whipperginnie" was a derogatory term for a woman. 


Where once the meaning of "whippersnapper" referred to a layabout, in the last few years the 
word has been used to describe a young man with an excess of both ambition and impudence. 


~~~ 


GILD THE LILY 


The Oxford English Dictionary has this definition for the phrase: "to paint (or to gild) the lily: to 
embellish excessively, to add ornament where none is needed." 


The phrase is a misquotation from Shakespeare's King John (1595). The correct phrase is "...to 
paint the lily.” 


"To gild" means to cover with a thin layer of gold. Certainly, the idea of gilding a lily—that is, 
covering it with gold—is just as outrageous as painting it. But, once the misquotation was 
printed, it was copied by readers unfamiliar with Shakespeare's lines. 


Could putting on lipstick be regarded as gilding the lily? How about tattoos? 

THE THIRD DEGREE 
This phrase has several meanings. For mystery readers, it means long and intense questioning by 
police to obtain information or a confession. For the medical profession, it refers to burns of the 
most severe kind, affecting tissue below the skin. For lawyers, it means the least serious category 


of a crime, especially murder. 


The "third degree" is sometimes a euphemism for torture (physical or mental) used to extract 


confessions. In 1931, the Wickersham Commission found that use of the third degree was 
widespread in the US, and made it illegal. However, the interrogation method used now is seen 
by many as simply a psychological version of the third degree. 


There are several possible origins for the phrase: 


—The term may have been coined by 1800s New York City Police detective Thomas F. Byrnes, 
perhaps as a pun on his name, as in third degree burns. 


—The Knights of Columbus have a third-degree ceremony (seen as rigorous) which is required 
to advance to that level. 


—In Masonic lodges (which began hundreds of years ago in local fraternities of stonemasons) 
three degrees of membership exist. To achieve the third degree, that of master mason, the 
candidate is subjected to an interrogation and other rites more physically challenging than the 
first two degrees. 


—Progressive degrees of torture used to extract confessions during the Spanish Inquisition. 


—Natural philosophy assigns the "third degree" to the penultimate level of intensity. Thus, in 
1578, Henry Lyte's translation of Dodoens' Niewe herball or historie of plantes includes a 
description of rue: "Rue is hoate and dry in the thirde degree." 


—The great difficulty of solving third-degree polynomial equations by comparison with those of 
second degree. 


Being forced to solve third-degree polynomial equations certainly sounds like torture to me! 
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WILDCATTER 


A wildcatter is a prospector who sinks exploratory oil wells in areas not known to have oil fields. 
The term can also be applied to a risky investor. 


The word was coined in America and dates from the early oil industry in western Pennsylvania. 
Oil wells in unproven territory were called "wild-cat wells" by 1871, and those who drilled them 
were called "wild-catters" by 1876. 


Tradition says that the origin of the term in the petroleum industry came from Wildcat Hollow, 
now in Oil Creek State Park in Pennsylvania. Wildcat Hollow became one of the many 
productive fields in the early oil era. The story goes that a speculator who risked his luck by 
drilling in this narrow valley shot a wildcat, had it stuffed and set it atop his derrick. The 
mounted cat gave its name to the hollow. Because the area was largely untested and some 
distance away from Oil Creek Flats, the term "wildcatter" was coined to describe a person who 
risked drilling in what might prove to be a dry area. 


However, "wildcat" was American slang for any risky business venture by 1838, long before the 
rise of the petroleum industry. An example was the "wildcat banking" of the 1850s. Directors of 
wildcat banks in the Midwest were known as "wild-catters" before the discovery of oil in 
Pennsylvania. 
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BLACKLIST 


A blacklist is a list of individuals or organizations that some entity finds undesirable, for 
whatever reason. It might be due to a legitimate concern: a blacklist of known criminals, for 
example, or of countries with an unacceptable level of government corruption. But blacklists are 
just as often used for discrimination on social or ideological grounds. The blacklist is probably as 
old as human society. 


An infamous example is the Hollywood blacklist of the 1940s and '50s, when many actors, 
screenwriters, directors, and others were barred from working because they were purported to 
have Communist sympathies. The accusations were largely based on innuendo and paranoia. 


Being blacklisted is different from being blackballed. Blackballing is a process by which any 
existing member of a group has the power to prevent a new member from joining. This is not a 
"the majority rules" process, but a veto power. In a club of 100, if only one existing member 
blackballs a potential member, that candidate will be rejected. 


The English dramatist Philip Massinger used the phrase "black list" in his 1639 tragedy The 
Unnatural Combat. And, after the Restoration of the English monarchy brought Charles II of 
England to the throne in 1660, a blacklist of regicides named those to be punished for the 
execution of his father. 


A significant employment issue arose in American mining towns and company towns, where 
blacklisting could mean a complete loss of livelihood for workers who went on strike. The 1901 
Report of the Industrial Commission stated, "There was no doubt in the minds of workingmen of 
the existence of the blacklisting system, though it was practically impossible to obtain evidence 
of it." It cited a news report that in 1895 a former conductor on the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
committed suicide, having been out of work ever since a strike. "Wherever he went the blacklist 
was ahead of him." 


Though the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 outlawed punitive blacklists against 
employees who supported trade unions or criticized their employers, the practice continued in 
common use. The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 made amendments which sustained blacklisting. 
Since then, lawsuits for unfair dismissal have led to blacklisting being covert or informal, but it 
remains common. 
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IN SPADES 


Synonyms for "in spades": in abundance; very much, extravagantly. "I’ve got problems in spades 
right now." 


The "spades" referred to here aren't garden tools but the suit of cards. Spades is the highest- 
ranking suit in the game of Contract Bridge, a very popular pastime in the USA in the early 
1900s, which is where the phrase originated. The game is still very popular. 


Playing cards originated in Asia and spread across Europe around the 1300s. The Italian version 
of early cards used the suits Cups, Swords, Coins and Batons, which, on migration to England, 
became Hearts, Spades, Diamonds, and Clubs. The image for Spades on cards looks a little like a 
leaf, but its origin is revealed by its name rather than its shape. The Spanish and Italian for sword 
is espada and spada respectively, hence the suit "Swords" became anglicized as "Spades." 


A Tibetan friend, when she was learning bridge, decided the names for the suits should agree 
with their symbols on the cards. The first three suit symbols worked for her, but she was inclined 
to bid two clubs as "two broccolis." 


Nothing like calling a spade a spade, I guess. 
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BELLS AND WHISTLES 


"Bells and whistles" are desirable or engaging additional features or, as described in the US 
magazine Atlantic in October 1982, "Pentagon slang for extravagant frills." 


Originally, the phrase was used in the 1700s and 1800s to refer to anyone trying to make a lot of 
noise. At that time, there were only two ways to make a loud noise: ring a bell or toot a whistle. 
However, since the mid-1800s, the phrase has been used to describe products. In the Wisconsin 
The Capital Times, June 1971, is a classified ad for a 69 Riviera car: "One owner and driven very 
few miles, with all the bells and whistles, $3695." 


The source of this American phrase is unknown. One possible source is a fairground organ, 
which had every form of instrument that could be banged, shaken, or blown. 


It may also fit cinema organs. Instruments such as the Mighty Wurlitzer included sound effects 
to help the organist: car horns, sirens, bird whistles, and more. These organs might have 20 or 
more noisemakers. 


More likely is this explanation, because railroads predate the phrase. US railroad locomotives 
had both bells and whistles. These were apparently used for different signaling purposes and 
both were considered necessary, though not absolutely essential, parts of its equipment. 


~~ 


CLOSE, BUT NO CIGAR 


"Close, but no cigar" means that you tried, but got nothing for your efforts. It's usually said to 
those who fail to win a prize or succeed at a particular action. 


The phrase is believed to have arisen from the practice of giving cigars as prizes at carnivals in 
the US in the 1800s. Carnivals offer many games and prizes are awarded to the winners, but the 
losers are left with nothing at all. "Close, but no cigar!" 


Cigars were also once used as a form of celebration, usually after the birth of a baby. This 
tradition might date back to those Native North Americans who exchanged gifts at the birth of 
their children. 


In the 1930s, the phrase began appearing in newspapers and by the late 1940s was nearly 
ubiquitous. There was even a story in 1949 from Lima, Ohio about a cigar factory nearly burning 
down which used the phrase, "close, but no cigar." 


Close, but no cigar smoke? 
PUT THAT IN YOUR PIPE AND SMOKE IT 


Using this phrase is a brusque way of telling someone they must accept what you've just said 
even if they don't like it. 


The phrase is often used after stating something surprising, to emphasize its truth, and it is also 
used after refuting an argument. 


It's generally believed that the phrase developed from the widely held concept that pipe smokers 
are thoughtful. The term first appeared in print circa 1824. 
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SLAPSTICK 
There are two definitions for "slapstick," though one derives from the other. 


A "slap stick" is a paddle designed to produce a loud whacking sound, formerly used by 
performers in farces. "Slapstick" (one word) is a type of physical comedy characterized by broad 
humor, absurd situations, chases, collisions, and crude practical jokes. 


The name "slapstick" comes from the Italian word batacchio, "slap stick" in English. It's made of 
two wooden slats. When struck against something, it produces a loud smacking noise, but very 
little force. Actors may thus hit one another repeatedly with great audible effect while causing 


very little physical damage. Along with the inflatable bladder (of which the whoopee cushion is a 
modern variant), it was among the earliest special effects in theater. 


The slapstick comic, more than a mere funnyman or buffoon, must often be an acrobat, a stunt 
performer, and something of a magician—a master of uninhibited action and perfect timing. The 
rough-and-tumble of slapstick has been a part of low comedy and farce since ancient times, 
having been a prominent feature of Greek and Roman mime, in which bald-pated, heavily 
padded clowns exchanged quips and beatings to the delight of the audience. 


The Renaissance produced the athletic zanies of the commedia dell'arte and even rougher 
clowns, such as the hunchbacked, hook-nosed, wife-beating Pulcinella, who survives today as 
the Punch of children's puppet shows. Shakespeare incorporated many chase scenes and beatings 
into his comedies. 


Slapstick was popular in English and American music halls and vaudeville theatres of the late 
1800s; such English stars as George Formby and Gracie Fields carried its popularity well into the 
1900s. In motion pictures, comedians Charlie Chaplin, Harold Lloyd, and Mack Sennett's 
Keystone Kops introduced such classic routines as the mad chase scene and pie throwing, often 
made doubly wild by speeding up the camera action. And let's not forget Laurel and Hardy, the 
Marx Brothers, and the Three Stooges, whose stage careers predated their films and whose films 
were frequently revived beginning in the 1960s and were affectionately imitated by modern 
comedy directors. The best of the slapstick comedians may be said to have turned low humor 
into high art. 


Slapstick continues to maintain a presence in modern comedy: Buster Keaton to Mel Brooks to 
the television series Jackass, and in live performance from Weber and Fields to Jackie Gleason 
to Rowan Atkinson. In England, slapstick was a main element of the Monty Python comedy 
troupe and in television series such as Fawlty Towers and The Benny Hill Show. Slapstick has 
remained a popular art form to the present day. 
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PETER OUT 
To "peter out" means to diminish gradually and stop, dwindle to nothing. 


The earliest known use of "peter" to mean "dwindle" relates to the mining industry in the USA in 
the mid 1800s, and it's reasonable to suppose that's where it originated. The earliest use of the 
word in that context appears in a piece from the Wisconsin newspaper the Milwaukee Daily 
Gazette, December 1845. 


Another example is this comment in an article on hard-rock mining in Appleton's Journal of 
New York, dated 18 October 1873: "No mortal forecast can tell whether a good vein will not 
narrow to nothing (‘peter out,’ as the miners phrase it) in a week; and, on the other hand, it may 
widen in that time beyond all anticipation." 


This mining slang describes a promising vein of ore (gold, silver, etc.) that did not live up to the 
miners’ hopes. By the early 1900s, "peter out" was being used to describe nearly anything that, 
after a promising start, either failed to "pan out" or simply faded away. 


Given the original mining context, a possible explanation for the "peter" in "peter out" is 
"saltpeter" in the US, also known as potassium nitrate, a component of gunpowder. Blasting was 
a common practice in 1800s mining, and since that time "peter" has been a slang verb meaning 
"to use explosives." So it may be that exploring a promising vein of ore with dynamite and then 
finding that it leads nowhere gave us "peter out." 


There is an association between peter and rock. In Greek, "petros" means rock. "Peter" was also 
used in the 1700s for a kind of loaded dice. And it turns up about the start of the 1800s as a slang 
verb meaning to stop or cease. 


At this point, however, the evidence peters out, so nobody really knows. 
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WHEN PUSH COMES TO SHOVE 


We use this phrase when the pressure is on, when the situation is critical or urgent, when the time 
has come for action, even if it's difficult. For example, "He's not a very good cook, but when 
push comes to shove, he can usually get a meal on the table." 


The path seems fairly straightforward. After all, a shove is just a more decisive and aggressive 
type of push. 


An early reference is from United Methodist Free Churches' Magazine in 1873: "The proposed 
improvement is about to fail, when Push comes up behind it and gives it a shove, and Pull goes 
in front and lays into the traces; and, lo! the enterprise advances, the goal is reached!" 


Pushing and shoving is also a way of referring to fighting. It's how a barroom braw] starts: 
somebody looks at someone the wrong way, and a nasty comment is made. Soon more 
comments are flying. Then the two antagonists stand up, face each other, puffing out their chests 
or jutting out their chins in ancient aggressive postures. But will it escalate further? Who's strong 
enough to carry out the threat when it goes two steps farther — when push comes to shove? 


It could have originated in the 1500s and 1600s, during the English Civil War. The phrase is a 
description of what happens when opposing pike blocks engaged in battle. It was described as 
push of pike and musket butt. That phrase would have easily percolated through the population 
since the civilian population was intimately associated with the armies. It could have become 
"push comes to shove" as that rolls off the tongue so smoothly, and aptly describes the soldiers in 
the pike blocks doing exactly that. 


~~ 


IN ONE FELL SWOOP 


The phrase means a fierce, sudden onslaught, the kind a hawk might make when swooping down 
on a defenseless small animal. 


"Fell" is a word rarely used and has no connection with "fall." This "fell" comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon word fel, which means fierce or deadly. This word is also where we get "felon," a person 
guilty of a major crime. 


~~ 


MARRY IN HASTE, REPENT AT LEISURE 


This phrase is self-explanatory. If you marry someone you don't know well, you may well regret 
the marriage later. 


The proverb has been traced back to the Duties of Marriage, published in England in 1566. 
Shakespeare, Byron, James Joyce, and others coined variants of it. 


"Marry in haste, repent at leisure," is, of course, traditional wisdom. And in the modern world, an 
academic study has shown that couples who rush into marriage actually are more likely to split 
up. Researchers who tracked the relationships of 168 couples over 14 years found that those who 
had the shortest courtships were more likely to split up than those who had spent an extended 
period of time together before they married — as many people have learned to their cost. 


Johnny Mercer's song, Fools Rush In, captures one of the risks of courtship wherein lovers put 
their hearts above their heads. 


A professor commented, "The courtships and marriages that are successful are the ‘best friend’ 
ones, the ones that are slow and steady and unfold over time. Positive feelings such as trust and 
respect emerge and the whole thing mirrors the evolution of any other kind of good relationship 
in life." 


Very sensible advice, of course, though it makes no allowance for fires of the heart. Still, it's best 
to remember that getting married is a whole lot easier than getting divorced. 


~~ 


WHOLE BALL OF WAX 


This phrase, which means "everything," is only one in a family of expressions that includes the 
following: the whole six yards, the whole nine yards, the whole enchilada, the whole shooting 
match, and the whole shebang. 


The phrase is found in the Atlanta Constitution of 25 April 1882: "We notice that John Sherman 
& Co. have opened a real estate office in Washington. Believing in his heart of hearts that he 


owns this country, we will be greatly surprised if Mr. Sherman does not attempt to sell out the 
whole ball of wax under the hammer." 


One theory says that "whole ball of wax" is a humorous modification of "whole bailiwick." 
Bailiwick was the area under the control of a bailiff (sheriff), a sort of small town. 


But what does wax have to do with bailiwick? Oh, candle wick! But that's pushing it! 


~~~ 


WHOLE NINE YARDS 


The "whole nine yards" is a colloquial American phrase meaning "everything," as in, "The 
lecturer gave us the whole nine yards on the use of space systems." 


"The whole nine yards" was introduced in a Vietnam War novel and became common in the 
1980s and 1990s. But the origin is unknown. 


There are several theories on its origin, though. It may have arisen because nine yards is the 
length of fabric necessary to make a wedding dress, a man's suit, a burial shroud, or a kimono. 
Or it may mean a full set of sails on a three-masted ship running with all sail out. Perhaps it's the 
volume (nine cubic yards) of earth removed from the ground to make a grave or the number of 
lots in a New York City block. It may have evolved from "the whole six yards," which appears 
earlier in written sources. Some word detectives suggest that the number, whether it's six, nine or 
seven, means nothing. 


I guess that's the whole kit and caboodle! 
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TO BOOT 


"To boot" is entirely unrelated to the more recent English word "boot," the one that may give you 
blisters. Synonyms are: moreover, in addition to, as well as, besides. 


According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the original "boot" is a very old noun used in 
Anglo-Saxon times to mean: advantage, good, profit, or remedy. "Boot" appears in many Old 
English manuscripts and may date to the early 700s. But its ultimate source is older than written 
language. 


The OED says the word is used alone (as "bote") to mean a medicinal cure or remedy in the Old 
English poem Elene, written by Cynewulf sometime between 750 and the late 800s. 


A more modern appearance occurs (as "to boot") in Falk, by Joseph Conrad: "At all events he 
was a Scandinavian of some sort, and a bloated monopolist to boot." 


The "boot" made for walking dates from the early 1300s, when it meant a sort of shoe, usually of 
leather, extending above the ankle. 


"Boot," meaning the trunk of a car in British English, dates to around 1608, when it meant part 
of a horse-drawn coach. Since 1781 it's meant a place to store luggage and cargo. 


The word "bootstrap" comes from the 1800s, meaning a strap for pulling a boot on. But it was 
co-opted in the early 1950s by the computing industry to mean a fixed sequence of instructions 
that would initiate the loading of an operating system. 


By the 1980s, "bootstrap" had been shortened to "boot" and used to mean starting a computer, or 
an engine, or anything else that needed to be "turned on." 


But, on those rare occasions when my Mac and I disagree, I'd like to put the boots to it. 


~~ 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN 


Going "through thick and thin" means you can handle the good times as well as the bad times, 
with commitment and determination. 


One unsubstantiated theory says that "thick" represents the good times, and "thin" the bad times, 
and originated in the fact that when there's not enough food to go around, you slice meat and 
bread more thinly so that everyone still gets a slice. 


The phrase dates to at least the 900s when it appeared in the Exeter Book, a collection of poetry 
from Anglo-Saxon England. Then England was still heavily wooded, with few roads, and the 
phrase originated as "through thicket and thin wood," a literal description of making progress 
through the "thick" English countryside. 


The earliest citation for the contemporary wording appears to be in Richard Baxter's religious 
text A Saint Or a Brute: The Certain Necessity and Excellency of Holiness, 1662: "Men do fancy 
a necessity [of holiness] where there is none, yet that will carry them through thick and thin." 


~n~nw 


LIVING THE LIFE OF RILEY 
"Living the life of Riley" suggests an easy life without chores or responsibilities. 


It was first printed in Connecticut's The Hartford Courant, December 1911, in a piece headed 
"Bullet Ends Life of Famous Wild Cow." "The famous wild cow of Cromwell is no more. After 
‘living the life of Riley' for over a year, successfully evading the pitchforks and the bullets of the 
farmers, whose fields she ravaged in all four seasons." 


The phrase might have sprung from James Whitcomb Riley's 1880s poems depicting the 
comforts of a prosperous home life. It could also have an Irish origin. When the Reilly clan 
consolidated its hold on County Cavan, they minted their own money, accepted as legal tender 
even in England. These coins, called "O'Reillys" and "Reillys" became synonymous with 
wealthy people, and a gentleman freely spending was "living on his Reillys." 


Riley's identity is not known. The name may be that of a generic Irishman, much as Paddy is 
used now. 


There were various Victorian music hall songs that referred to a Reilly living a comfortable and 
prosperous life. For example, an 1883 song, popularized by the Irish/American singer Pat 
Rooney, includes in the chorus "Is that Mr. Reilly, of whom they speak so highly?" 


~~ 


HOOK, LINE, AND SINKER 


This phrase means that someone has been completely deceived or tricked. For example, "He fell 
hook, line, and sinker for this year's April Fool joke." 


The phrase is based on the idea of a fish so hungry it swallows not only the hook (the part that 
catches the fish), but also the line (the string) and the sinker (a lead weight attached to the line to 
keep it under water). 


The implication of this image from fishing is that the person who swallows a tale or an idea 
"hook, line and sinker" is rather gullible, since the tale or idea may not stand up to hard scrutiny. 
This phrase originated in the US about the middle of the 1800s, but a much older English phrase 
("to swallow a gudgeon") embodied the same idea. 


Erle Stanley Gardner used it in The Case of the Stuttering Bishop. "A couple of private dicks that 
you don't know anything about show up with a cock-and-bull story, and you swallow it hook, 
line, and sinker." 


~n~wnw 


RIFF-RAFF 


This word is used to describe people at the bottom of the social heap. It's easy to tell that the term 
is a long-standing insult because there are 18 alternative spellings listed in the Oxford English 
Dictionary. 


"Riff-raff" probably arose in France. As early as 1326, the Annales Pallini (chronicles of the 
reigns of Edward I and Edward IT) record the French term "rifler" with the meaning of "robber." 


The word may derive from the French verb "raffler," which means to ravage or snatch away. 


The "riff-raff" version that we use now appears in Gregory's Chronicle, circa 1470. Translated 


into modern English, the quote says, "Many men were murdered and killed in that fight. I don't 
know how to describe it due to the large number of riff-raff." 


The offshoot term "raffish" has stayed in the language, though it no longer means disreputable or 
vulgar, or someone who is a member of the raff-raff. It's now an almost complimentary term for 


someone who is attractively mischievous or stylishly rakish. 


Being raffish sounds like fun, but I can't quite figure out how to do it while sitting at a computer 
keyboard. 


### The End ### 
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A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush 
A dime a dozen 

A kick in the pants 

A piece of work 

A stitch in time saves nine 

All that glitters is not gold 

Apple of my eye 

As different as chalk and cheese 

As the crow flies 

Ass over teakettle 


Back to the drawing board 
Baker's dozen 

Balls to the wall 

Bang for the buck 


Bankrupt 


Barge in 
Bark one's shins 


Barking up the wrong tree 

Beauty is only skin deep 

Bee in your bonnet 

Bells and whistles 

Bellwether 

Below the salt 

Better than a slap in the face with a cold fish 
Between a rock and a hard place 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea 
Between you, me, and the bedpost 
Beyond the pale 

Bigwig 

Bitch 

Bite off more than you can chew 
Bite the bullet 

Black sheep 

Blacklist 

Blackmail 

Blood is thicker than water 

Blow one's own horn 

Blow smoke up someone's ass 
Blow your mind 

Bogosity 

Bone of contention 

Boondocks 


Boondoggle 


Bottom of the barrel 
Box somebody's ears 
Break a leg 
Breaking the ice 
Bubble and squeak 
Buckshee 

Bugbear 

Bugger 


Bunny hug 
Burning the candle at both ends 


Bury the hatchet 
Busy as a beaver 


Buy the farm 
By the seat of your pants 
By the skin of my teeth 


Calling a spade a spade 
Carbon copy 

Carrot and/or stick 
Catch 22 

Catgut 

Caught red-handed 
Chairman 


Champing at the bit 
Charley horse 


Chew the rag 
Chip on the shoulder 


Clean as a whistle 


Clodhopper 
Close but no cigar 


Cockeyed 
Cold hard cash 


Colder than a witch's tit 
Come hell or high water 
Cool beans 

Cost an arm and a leg 
Counting sheep 

Crazy as a loon 
Crossing one's fingers 
Cupboard love 

Cut a check 

Cut the mustard 

Cuts no ice 


Dark horse 
Dead in the water 


Devil may care 

Devil's advocate 

Don't take any wooden nickels 

Don’t look a gift horse in the mouth 
Done and dusted 

Donkey's years 

Dragged through a knothole backwards 


Dressed to the nines 
Drunk as a skunk 
Duke it out/put up your dukes 


Ear! Ear! 

Easter eggs 

Eat like a horse 

Eating humble pie 

Egg on your face 
Eggcorn 

Elephant in the room 
Even steven 

Extend the olive branch 


Face the music 

Face value 

Father Time 

Fed up to the back teeth 
Fiddling while Rome burns 
Fishy 

Flash in the pan 

Flogging a dead horse 

Fly off the handle 
Foaming at the mouth 

Fox guarding the henhouse 
Foxing 

Freeze the balls off a brass monkey 
From pillar to post 

Fuck 

Full of beans 

Full of piss and vinegar 


Get off your high horse 

Get up on the wrong side of the bed 
Get go 

Getting off scot free 

Getting your ducks in a row 


Gild the lily 
Go belly up 


Go to the mattresses 

God willing and the creek don't rise 
Going to hell in a handbasket 
Going to the dogs 

Gossip 

Grass widow 

Grouse 


Have an axe to grind 


Haywire 


He who pays the piper calls the tune 
Head over heels 


Heavens to Betsy/Murgatroyd 
Hell bent for leather 
Highballing 

Hightail 

Hit below the belt/low blow 
Hit the sack 


Hogwash 
Hold your horses 


Honeymoon 

Hoodwink 

Hook, line and sinker 

Horse feathers 

Horse of a different color 
Horse sense 

Horsing around 

Hot off the press 

How do you like them apples? 


How many angels can dance on the head of a pin? 
Hung out to dry 


I don't have a dog in this fight 
I'll have your guts for garters 

If wishes were horses, beggars would ride 
In for a penny, in for a pound 

In one fell swoop 

In spades 

In stitches 

Innocent as a lamb 

Ironclad contract 

It ain't over till the fat lady sings 
It's no skin off my nose 

It's raining cats and dogs 


Jaywalking 


Jumping the broom 
Jury rigged 


Keep me posted 

Keep one's nose to the grindstone 
Kick the bucket 

Knickers in a knot 

Knight in shining armor 

Know the ropes 


Larking 

Lead on, MacDuff! 

Lead up the garden path 

Leave no stone unturned 

Let sleeping dogs lie 

Let the cat out of the bag 

Let the chips fall where they may 
Let the devil take the hindmost 


Lethologica 


Lickety split 
Like a bat out of hell 


Like a lamb to the slaughter 
Limey 

Living the life of Riley 
Long in the tooth 


Loophole 


Mad as a hatter 
Make hay while the sun shines 


Make my day 


Malapropism 
March comes in like a lion... 


Marry in haste, repent at leisure 
Might as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb 


Military salute 
Mind your Ps and Qs 


Misery loves company 

Money talks, bullshit walks 
Monkey on your back 

Month of Sundays 

More boxing phrases 

More death euphemisms 

More punches 

More than one way to skin a cat 
Mother Nature 

Mutton dressed _as lamb 


My cup of tea 
My ears are burning 


Neck of the woods 

Neologism 

Not enough room to swing a cat 
Not on your Nelly 

Not the sharpest knife in the drawer 
Not worth a plugged nickel 


Off one's rocker 

On cloud nine 

On tenterhooks 

On the horns of a dilemma 
On the lam 

Once in a blue moon 
One-armed bandit 
One-horse town 
Open a can of worms 
Over a barrel 
Overcast 


Paint the town red 


Passing the buck 
Peanut gallery 


Pear shaped 
Peter out 


Phobia 

Pie in the sky 
Pigeonhole 
Piss up a rope 


Play it by ear 
Potholes 


Priming the pump 

Pull your horns in 

Pulling your leg 

Punch drunk 

Put that in your pipe and smoke it 


Rain check 


Red herring 


Red letter day 
Red sky in the morning 


Redneck 
Riding shotgun 
Riff raff 


Ring around a rosie 
Romance language 
Rule of thumb 


Sacrificial lamb 
Sapiosexual 

Save one's bacon 
Saved by the bell 
Scuttlebutt 

See a man about a dog 
Selfie 

Shaggy dog story 
Shanghai 


Sheepish 
Shithouse luck 


Shoot the bull 

Short shrift 

Show your true colors 
Showboat 

Sing for your supper 

Sink your teeth into 

Sitting in the catbird seat 
Six ways from (to) Sunday 
Skeleton in the closet 

Skin someone alive 


Slapstick 
Sleep like a log 


Sleep tight 
SNAFU and FUBAR 


Solitude 


Son of a gun 


Spaghetti logic 
Speak of the devil 


Speak with forked tongue 


Spend a penny 
Spoonerism 


Square meal 
Starting from scratch 


Stick to your guns 

Stick your spoon in the wall 
Stone soup 

Straight from the horse’s mouth 
Straight laced 


Sucker punch 
Synonyms for "drunk" 


Take a gander 
Take it on the chin 


Talk the hind leg off a donkey 
Teetotaler 

That takes the cake 

That's a lot of bull 

The big cheese 

The cat's pajamas 

The devil is in the details 

The more I know, the less I understand 
The pen is mightier than the sword 
The penny dropped 

The pot calling the kettle black 
The proof is in the pudding 
The whole kit and caboodle 
The world is my oyster 

The worm turns 

Think outside the box 

Third degree 

Three sheets to the wind 

Three dog night 

Through thick and thin 

Throw for a loop 

Throw in the towel 

Time flies when you're having fun 
Tinker's damn 

To beat the band 

To boot 

Toe the line 

Tongue in cheek 

Toss one's hat into the ring 
Trip the light fantastic 

Tuffets 

Turn a blind eye 

Turncoat 

Two shakes of a lamb's tail 


Under my skin 
Under the weather 


Walk the line 

Walls have ears 

Water under the bridge 

Wet behind the ears 

What goes around, comes around 
When push comes to shove 


Whippersnapper 

White elephant 

Whole ball of wax 
Whole nine yards 

Wild goose chase 
Wildcatter 

With bells on 

Wolf at the door 

Wolf in sheep's clothing 


You can lead a horse to water but... 
Your eyes are bigger than your stomach 
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Tour Into Danger 


Cats in Clover 
Siamese Summers 
Cat Under Cover 
Cats & Crayons 
Calico Cat Caper 


Charger the Soldier 

Charger the Weapon 

Charger the God 

The Missing Year 

The Case of the Copycat Killer 


Deception Bay 
Deep Water 
Dire Straits 


Green Blood Rising 
Red Blood Falling 
Shockwave 


A Clear Eye 
Double Image 
Eyes Like a Hawk 


Harvest 
Walking the Windsong 
Connections 


Two Shakes of a Lamb’s Tail 
Baa Baa Black Sheep, Have You Any Words? 


ABOUT THIS BOOK 


This book explores the source and use of 355 common phrases and words in our wicked, 
wonderful, wacky English language. While it's raining cats and dogs, we'll horse around with pie 
in the sky and, when we're at the zoo, a bird will briefly land in our hand before it bites the dust. 
However, devil-may-care and full of beans, we'll use body language to discuss breaking the ice 
and calling a spade a spade. If we go belly up, though, we'll bite the bullet, pick up on the 
scuttlebutt, face the music, and then think outside the box. Now that we have an axe to grind, 
we'll let the chips fall where they may, grab a snickerdoodle, go on the lam, and start living the 
life of Riley. 
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